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PREFACE. 


I WELL remember the interest excited among the learned 
Hindus of Calcutta by the publication of the Sarva-dar- 
iana-saipgraha of Madhava Achdrya in the Bibliotheca* 
Indica in 1 85 8 . It was originally edited by Fai^^il' ^ ^vara- 
chandra Vidyasagara, but a subsequent edition, with no 
important alterations, was published in 1872 by Pap^t 
Tardndtha Tarkavdchaspati. The work had been used by 
Wilson in his “ Sketch of the Beligious Sects of the Hin- 
lus ” (first published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xvi , 
Calcutta, 1828) ; but it does not appear to have been ever* 
nuch known in India. MS. copies of it are very scarce; 
ind those found in the North of India, as far as I have had 
tn opportunity of examining tliem, seem to be all derived 
from one copy, brought onginally from the South, and 
therefore written in the Telugu character. Certain mis- 
takes are found in all alike, and probably arose from 
some illegible leadings in the old Telugu original. 1 
have noticed the s()uie thing in the Ndgari copies of 
Madhava’s Commentary on the Black Yajur Veda, which 
are current in the North of India. 

As I was at that time the Oriental Secretary of the Ben- 
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gal Asiatic Society, I'was uatuxally attracted to the book; 
and I subsequently read it with my friend Paodit Maheia- 
chandra Nydyaratna, tlie pncseiit Principal of the Sanskrit 
College at Calcutta. I always hoped to traiiskitO it’mto 
English; but I was continually prevented by other en 
gageineuts while 1 remained in India. Souu after my 
return to England, I tried to cany unt luy intention; but 
I found that several chapters, to which 1 htxd not paid 
the same attention as to the rest, were too difficult to be 
translated in England, where 1 could uodonger enjoy the 
advantage of reference to my old friends the Pandits of 
the Sanskrit College. In despair 1 laid my translation 
aside for years, until I happened to learn that my friend, 
Mri A. K Cough, at that time a Professor in the Sanskrit 
College at Benares, was thinking of translating the book. 
1 at once proposed to him that we should do it together, 
and he kindly consented to my proposal ; and we accord* 
ingly each undertook certain chapters of the work. He 
had the advantage of the help of some of the Pandits of 
Benares, especially of Pandit Kama Mi^ra, the assistant 
Professor of SaAkbya, who was himself a Kamanuja, 
and I trust that, though we have doubtless left some 
things unexplained or explained wrongly, we may have 
been able to throw light on many of the dark say- 
ings with which the original abounds. Our translations 
were originally published at intervals in the Benares 
Pundit between 1874 and 1878 ; but they have been 
carefully revised for their present iepublication. 

The work itself is an interesting spe^rimen of Hindu 
ciritical ability. The author successively passes in review 
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tile sixteen philosophical systems euiTent in the fourteenth 
century in the South of Ipdia, and gives what appeared 
to him to be their most important tenets, the principal 
arguments by which their followers encteayoured to main- 
tain them ; and he often displays some quaint humour as 
he -throws himself for the time into the position of their 
advocate, and holds, as it were, a temporary brief in 
behalf of opinions entirely at variance with his own.* 
We may sometimes differ from him in his judgment of the 
relative importance of their doctrines, but it is always in- 
teresting to see the point of view of an acute native critic. 
In the course of his sketches he frequently explains at 
some length obscure details in the different sy.stems ; and I 
can hardly imagine a better guide for the European reader 
who wishes to study any one of these Darsanas in its 
native authorities. In one or two cases (as notably in the 
Bauddha, and perhaps in the Jaina system) he could only 
draw his materials second-hand from the discussions. in 
the works of Brahmanical controversialists; but in the 
great majority he quotes directly from the works of their 
founders or leading exponents, and he is continually fol- 
lowing in their track even where he does not quote their 
exact words.* 

■ The systems are arranged from the Veddnta point of view, 
—our author having been elected, in A.D. 1331, the head 

1 The most remarkable in^nce Anind.ex|>f thenameaefaiithon 

this philoBophical eqnanimitj is and works quoted is given in Ibr. 
that of VdchaspatiMi^ra, who wrote Hall’s Pibliogtaphical 9***1<’8*'^ 
standard treatises on each of the six pp. l 6 %-i 64 , and also in Professor 
systems except the VaLieshika,ad(qit- Aufseeht’s Bodleian Catalogue, ft 
iog, of oontse^ the peculiar point of . ^ 47 . 
view of eaidi, and exolnding for the 
time bvoiy alien tenet 
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qt the Smarta order iu tlie Math of ^riiigeri in the 
Mysore territory, founded by^amkara Aclidrya, the great 
Yedantist teacher of the eighth century, througli. whose 
efforts the Vedanta became what it is at present — the 
acknowledged ‘view of Hindu orthodoxy. Tlic systems 
forni a gradually ascending scale, — the first, the CharvaKa 
and Bauddha, being the lowest as the furthest removed 
from the Vedanta, and the last, the Saftkhya and Yoga, 
being th.e highest as approaching most nearly to it. 

, Ttie sixteen systems here discussed attracted to their' 
study the noblest minds in India throughout the mediaeval 
period of its history. Hionen Thsang says of the schools 
in his day : “ Les dcoles philosophiques sout oonstamment 
ex liitte, et le bruit de lenrs discussions passionndes 
s’dldve cOmme les flots de Ip mer. T^es h^r^tiques des 
diverses sectes s’attacbent k des mnitres particuliers, et, 
par des voi^s diffc^reutes, marchent tous au mSme but.” 
We can still catch some faint echo of the din as we read 
the mediaeval literature. Thus, for instance, when King 
Harslia wanders among the Vindhya forests, he finds 
” seated on the rocks and reclining under the trees Arhata 
hewing monks, ^vetapadas, Mahap^upatas, Pd^dt^rabhik- 
ahui, Bhagavatas, Varpins, Kefelufichanas, 'iokdyatikas, 
Kdpilas, Kapddas, Aupanishadas, fiiyarakarins, . Dharma- 
^trins, Faurddikas, Sdptatantavasi;^^^bdas, Pdiichard* 
trikas, &c., all listening to their own Accepted tenets and 
zealcusly defending them.”^ Many of these sects will 
occupy us in the ensuing pages; many ot them also are 
found in Mddhava’s poent onithe controverait|| triumphs 

* dril»r»ha-di^t% p. jwe ( G al cntt a cd.) 
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of {^ai^ktira Achtiryn, and in the spurious prose work on 
the same subject, ascribed to Auantunandagiri. Well 
may some old poet have put into the mouth of Yudhish- 
(hira the lines which one so often hears from the lips 
of modem pap^its — 

VoiW vil ill innull !>infitayo vibliinn«4 
N;ufan iiiiiiiir yasya niataui na bllliinam, 

]>hanii:iMya nVhitai|i guhi£yar|i» 

Mahinutio uttaii sa panthitli. ^ 

I 

And may we not ids* • say with Clement of Alexandria, 
Toipvp ovaris t/)s dX^^eia9, to ^ap yjrevSo^ fivpla^ 
itcrpoiras KaOairt-p al ra tov TlepO^w^^ 

prforaaai /leXfj al ri)^ ^i\oaro^la^ t >}9 t€ fiap/3dpov re 
^ EWi]ViKfi<; alpeaei^^ eKitartf orrep cXa;^€i/, cic iraaap dvx^l 
T^p aX'qOeiap, ^to 9 S\ olpLac^ aparoXfj nrapra 

K B. C. 

* Found in the Mahdbh. iii. \ 7 ^ 02 ^ with some variations. I give them 
as I have heard them from Pai. dit iiiltnandrdyana Vidydratna. 
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THE PROLOGHE. 

1. I worship ^iva, the abode of eternal knowledge, the 
storehouse of supreme felicity; by whom the earth and 
the rest were produced, in Kim, only has this all a maker. 

2. Daily 1 follow my Guru Sarvajha-Visb^u, who knows 
all the Agamas, the son of ^rhgapdpi, who has gone to 
the further shore of the seas of all the systems, and has 
contented the hearts of all mankind by the proper mean- 
ing of the term Soul. 

3. The synopsis of all the systems is made by the vener- 
able Mddhava, mighty in power, the Kaustubha-jewel of 
the milk-ocean of the fortunate Sdyaoa. 

4. Having thoroughly searched the l^tras of former 
teachers, very hard to be crossed, the fortunate S&ya^a-; 
Mddhava' the lord has expounded them for the delight of 
the good. Let the virtuous listen with a mind from which 
all envy has been far banished; who finds not delight in 
a garland strung of various flowers ? 

* Pr. A. C. Burnell, in hie jprafnee deiierIption,o{ hie body, himeelf being 
to hie edition of the VMtiin*Bcdh- the etemnl eoul. Hie nee of the 
ntw^^n, hee eolved the riddle of the term Sttynpa-Midhavab here (not 
relation of Mddhavn and Sdya^a. the dual) aetnu to prove that the two 
flCya^a ia a pure Dravldiaa name name* repreaent the ^me perann. 
given to a diild whole bom after all The body aeeme meant by the Sdya^a 
the elder children have died. AM* of the third iloka. lOyapa waa the 
dbavp elaewbere oalla Sdya^a bfa father, of Mddhava, and the true 
“younger brother,” ae an ulegorim! reading may be 



CHAPTER I. 

THE GHARVAKA system. 

[Wr hare said in our preliminary invocation “ salutation 
to iSiva, the abode of eternal knowledge, the storehouse of 
supreme felicity,**] but how can we attribute to the Divine 
Being the giving of supreme felicity, when such a notion 
has been utterly abolished by Ghdrvaka, the crest-gem of 
the atheistical school, the follower of the doctrine of 
Bfihaspati ? The efforts of Cbdrvdka are indeed hard to 
be eradicated, for the majority of living beings hold by the 
current refrain — 

While life is jfroura, live Joyously ; 

None can escape Death’s searohing eye : 

When once this frame of ours they bum, 

How shall it e’er again return 1 

The mass of men, in accordance with the ^dstras of 
policy and enjoyment, considering Wealth and desire the 
only ends of man, and denying the existence of any object 
belonging to a future world, are found to follow only the 
doctrine of Chdrvdka. Hence another name for that 
school is Lokdyata, — a name well accordant with the 
thing signified.' 

In this School the four elements, earth, &c., are the 

^ " daftkam, Bhtfskara, and other etymologically analyssd as “ prsva* 
eonunentators nmnd the LoUya* kntintlw world’’ vMps and ttysto). 
tikal^ and these appear to be a LanUyatika oeeurs ih Ffointa ok< 
bnmch of the Best of Charseim" thag*ae> 

(Cdebrooke). Loktysta may be 
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6ri<;ittal principles; from these alone, when transformed 
into the body, intelligence is produced, just as the in- 
ebnating power is developed from the mixing of certain 
ingredients ; ^ and when these are destroyed, intelligence at 
once perishes also. They quote the iSruti for this [Bfihad 
Ara^y. Up. ii. 4, 12], “Springing forth from these ele* 
inents, itself solid knowledge, it is destroyed when the^ 
are destroyed, — after death no intelligence remains.”.^ 
llierefore the soul is only the body distinguished by the 
attribute of intelligence, since there is no evidence for any 
soul distinct from the body, as such cannot be proved, 
since this school holds that perception is the only source 
of knowledge and does not allow inference, &c. 

The only end of man is enjoyment produced by sensual 
pleasures. Nor may you say that such cannot be called 
the end of man as they are always mixed with some kind 
of pain, because it is our wisdom to enjoy the pure plea* 
sure as far as we can, and to avoid the pain which inevi* 
tably accompanies it; just os the man who desires fish 
takes the lioh with their scales and bones, and having 
taken as many as he wants, desists ; or just as the man 
who desires rice, takes the rice, straw and all, and having 
taken as much as he wants, desists. It is not therefore 
for us, through a fear of pain, to reject the pleasure which 
our nature instinctively recognises as congenial Men do 
not refrain from sowing rice, because forsooth there are 
wild animals to devour it ; nor do they refuse to set the 
cooking-pots on the fire, because forsooth there are beggars 
to pester us for a shaio of the contents. If any one were 

^ ft^noei is explained ais ^Mrng or chewed together have an exhilara* 
seed used to produce fermentation ting property not found in those 
in the manufacture of spirits from substances peve^lv/' 
sugar, bassia, fta” Colebrooke > Of course SaAlcara, in his com* 
quotes from mkara : **The faculty mentary, gives a very different in* 
of thought results from a modifica- terpretation, applying it to the cetsa* 
tion of the aggregate elements in tiou of individual existence when the 
like manner as Sugar with a ferment knowledge of the Supreme is once 
and other ipgrements becomes an attained. Cf. dabara^s Comm. Jat* 
inebriating liquor ; and m betel, mini Sfit., i. i. 5. 
areca, Ume, and extract of catoehu 
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SO timid os to forsake a visible pleasure, he would indeed 
be foolish like a beast, as has been said by the poet — 

The pleasnre which arises to men from contact with sensible objects, 
Is to be relinquished os accompanied by pain, — such is thereaaonin}' 
of fo«»ls ; 

The berries of paddy, rich with the finest white grains, 

What man, seeking his true interest, would tling away Irecause 
covered with husk and dust?* 

If you object that, if there be no such thing as happi- 
ness iu a future world, then how should men of experienced 
wisdom engage in the agnihotra and other sacrifices, which 
can only be performed with great expenditure of money 
and bodily fatigue, your objection cannot be accepted 
as any proof to the contrary, since the agnihotra, &a, are 
only useful as means of livelihood, for the Veda is tainted 
by the three faults of untruth, self-contradiction, and tau- 
tology;’ then again the impostors who call themselves 
Yaidic pundits are mutually destruotive, as the authority 
of the jfidna-kanda is overthrown by those who maintain 
that of the karina-ka^dit, while those who maintain the 
authority of the jfiana-kdod^ reject that of the karma-, 
kaQ^a ; and lastly, the three Vedas themselves are only 
the incoherent rhapsodies of knaves, and to this effect runs 
the popular saying — 

The Agnihotra, the three Vedas, the ascetic’s three staves, and smear- 
ing oneself with ashes,— 

Brihaspati say^ these ore but means of livelihood for those who have 
no manliness nor sense. 

Hence it follows that there is no other hell than mun- 
dane pain produced by purely mundane causes, as thorns, 
&C. ; the only Supreme is the earthly monarch whose 
existence is proved by all the world’s eyesight; and the 
only Libera^tion is the dissolution of the body. By hold- 
ing the doctrine that the soul is identical with the body, 

i I. talM hnifa m hen equal to. tho Bet^ali Atliarva.y., xi. 

3,5. 

* See Nyil^ afitrse, ii. 57. 
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stioh phntses. as am th\n/* *1 djm blaclc,^. &c., are at 
oilce intelligible, as the attributes orthiiitiess. &c., and self- 
bonsciousness vrill reside in the same subject [the body]; 
like and the use of the phrase '‘-my body” is metaphoticar 
"the head of Bdhu” being really- off AscuQ 
All this -has been thus summed up-. 

In this achcxA there ate four element^ earth, water, fire, and air 
Ana front these four.elements alone is iotalli^nce produced,— 

Just like the intoxicating power from kinwa, &e., mixed together ; 
Since in am. fat,” am 'lean,” these attributes* abide in the 

same subject. 

And Since fatness, dc., ^ide, only in the |t>ody,* it alone is the. soul 
and no other, 

And such phrases as "my body " are only significant metapboncally 

** Be it so,” says the opponent ; '* your- wish would be 
gained if inference, &c., had no force of proof; but then 
they have- this force; else, if they had not, then how, on 
perceiving smoke, should the thoughts of the intelligenti 
immediately proceed to fice,; or why, on hearing another 
say, * There are fruits on the bank of the river,’ do those 
who desire fruit proceed at once to the shore ? ” 

All this, however, is only the inflation of the world of 
fancy. 

Those who maintain the authority of inference accept 
the sign or middle term as the causer of knowledge, which 
middle teem must be- found in the minor*- and be itself 
invariably connected with the major.® Now this invariable 
connection must be a relation destitute of anv condition 
accepted or disputed-;*^ and this connection does not possess 
its. power of causing inference by virtue of its exUtenee, as 
the eye; '&c.i are the cause of perception; but by virtue of 
its being i&notnn.- What then is the means of this con- 
nection’s being known f 

* /AipetMaaUtyaiid(«taaw;(fce. fl^'orthe imMudka and nUAUm 

* I readtldlcjor vjaddUiee 'SiddfainU .MukttfviiltP; 

* IdtemUji "nuuttw an attribute . 1x5. The. formjtr b accepted babf 
of the .'enhieet and have invariable’ by .pn^.j^y. 

coaoomitaiioe (ep^O*” ’ 
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We will firp* show that it is not perception. Now per-, 
ception.is hdd to he of two kinds, external and internal 
[t.e., as produced by the external senses, or by the inner 
sense, mind]. The former is not the required, means ; for 
although it is possible that the actual Contact of the 
senses and the object will produce the knowledge of the 
particular object thus brought in contact, yet as there can 
never be such contact in the case of the past or the future, 
the universal proposition ^ which was to embrace the in> 
variable connection of the middle and major terms in 
eVery case becomes impossible to be known. Nor may 
you maintain that this knowledge of the universal pro- 
position has the general class as its object, because if so, 
there might arise a. doubt as to the existence of the inva- 
riable connection in this particular case ‘ [as, for instance, 
in this particular smoke as implying fire]. 

Nor is internal perception the means, since you cannot 
establish that the mind has any power to act indepen- 
dently towards an external object, since all allow that it 
is dependent on the external senses, as has been said by 
one of the logicians, “ The eye, &c., have their objects as 
described; but mind externally is dependent on the 
others.” 

Nor can inference be the means of the knowledge of the 
universal proposition, since in the case of this inference 
we should also require another inference to establish it, 
and so on, and hence would arise the fallacy of an ad 
ivfmUum retrogression. 

Nor can testimony be the means thereof, since we may 
either allege in reply, in accordance with the Yai^eshika 
doctrine of Kapada, that this is included in the topic of 
inference ; or else we may hold that this fresh proof of 
testimony is unable to leap over the old barrier that 

^ Literally, the knowledge of the — thus idiots are men, th(f^l) man 
invariable concomitance (as of smoke is a rational animal ; snd ^afai, this 
hy fire). particular smoke migirt be' a sign ^ 

* The attrJiutes of the class are a firvin some other place, 
not always found in every member. 
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stopped the progress of inference, since it depends itself 
op the recognition of a sign in the fonn of the langoage 
used in the child’s presence hy the old man ; ' and, more- 
over, there is no more reason for our believing on another’s 
vrord that smoke and fire are invariably connected, than 
for our receiving the ipse dixit of Manu, &o. [which, of 
course, we Chdrvdkas reject]. 

And again, if testimony were to be accepted as the only 
means of the knowledge of the universal proposition, then 
in the case of a man to whom the fact of the invariable 
connection between the middle and major terms had not 
been pointed out by another person, there could be no 
inference of one thing [as fire] on seeing another thing [as 
smoke] ; hence, on your own showing, the whole topic of 
inference for oneself^ vrould have to end in mere idle 
words. 

Then again comparison^ &c., must be utterly rejected as 
the means of the knowledge of the universal proposition, 
since it is impossible that they can produce the knowledge 
of the unconditioned connection [i.e., the universal pro- 
position], because their end is to produce the knowledge of 
quite another connection, viz., the relation of a name to 
something so named. 

Again, this same absence of a condition,^ which has been 
given as the definition of an invariable connection [is., a 
universal proposition], can itself never be known; since it 
is impossible to establish that all conditions must be objects 
of perception ; and therefore, although the absence of per- 

^ See Sdhitya Darpana (Ballan- named.** Ballantyne’s Tarka San- 
tyne*8 trans. p. 16), and'Biddh^ta- graha. 

H*, P* ^ ujftLdhi is the condition whidb 

* The properly logical, as distin- must be supplied to xestrictb a too 

gttished from the rhetorical, aigu- general middle term, as in the in- 
ment ference “the mountain has smoke 

* “ Uparndrui or the knowledge of because It has fire,” if we add wet 
a similarity is the instrument in the fuel as the condition of the fire^ the 
production of an inference from middle term will be no longer too 
similarity. This particular inference general. In the case of a true vytfpti, 
consists in the knowledge of the . there is, of course, no upddhi. 
relation of a name to something so 
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ceptible things may be itself perceptible, the absence of 
npn-perceptible things must be itself non-perceptible ; and 
thus, since we must here too have recourse to inference, 
&c., we cannot leap over the obstacle which! has already 
been planted to bar them Again, we must, accept as the 
definition of the condition, "it is that which is reciprocal 
or equipollent in extension ^ with the major term though 
not constantly accompanying the middle.” These three 
distinguishing clauses, "not constantly accompanying the 
middle term/’ “ constantly accompanying the major term,” 
and “being constantly accompanied by it ” [t.e., reciprocal], 
are needed in the full definition to stop respectively three 
such fallacious conditions, in the argument to prove the 
non-eternity of sound, as “ being produced,” “ tlje nature 
of a jar,” apd “the not causing audition;”* wherefore the 
definition holds, — and again it is established by the sloka 
of the great Doctor beginning samdsama? 

wherever the class of jar is found 
here is also found, non^eternity. 
jjasUy, if we defined the i^dhi as 
**not constantly- accompanying tho 
middle tehh, and constantly accom* 
panying^hA inajor/’ we might have 
as a Mimai^saka upddfii **the not 
caiising audition,*’ t.e., the not being 
ap’prehended'by the orrans-of hear^ 
ing; but this is excluded, as non-eter- 
nity is noi; ali^ys found where this 
Is, ether being inaudible and y^ 
eternal. 

’ This* refers te an dbseure sloka 
of Udayantfcbibya, where a ledp- 
•rbcal smd a non-reciprocal uniYennl 
connection (is., universal proposi 
tions wUeb sevendly do and d6 nut 
distnbnte their i^ioates) relate to 
the same argumentXas to ftore 
the existence of smokej, there ttmi 
ucm-rsoipeoosiling pf the second 
will be a follaoi^ middle which ts 
not invariabiy aocofiqMkn^ by the 
otner ‘redpro^ of the .fiiilt 9 Thus, 
the mountain has smoke^bieaiM It 
has .fire” (bei^ tiio and smoke are 
non-letinrcnatiiig, asiBreis not Iband 
invarfably accompanied by smoke 


^ 'Amrrp/^ec (Pr. Anal.,. iL 25). 
We have here oUr A with distributed 
predicate. 

* If we omitted the first clause, 
arid only made the up^dhi *^,that which 
constantly acooinpanies. the major 
term and is boiistantly accompanied 
by it|” ihim in the Naiyd** ika ail- 
ment ^Sound is non-e^mal, because 
it .hM the nature of s^und,’’ ’^being 
prixiuced ” would serve as a'Mlmdip* 

. saka upifdhi, to establish the epa- 
bhicKira fallacy, as it is rddprocal 
with "non-eternal;” but the omitted 
olauia ekdndes it, as an upddhi 
must be consistent with ctMer party’s 
o|iinio|^ and, of oour^. the Naiyd- 
\vika'' maintains that v being pro- 
wuoed” olteaytacopmpanieii the dass 
^ . sound. Similarly, ff we defined 
the npadhi M "not eonstahtly acooim- 
panying the middle term and con- 
•tawy fcoosspanied by the malor,” 
we might have as an "the 

nature of a jar,”: as * this is never 
.fdind wkh'ihe middle term (the 
dep or nature of sound only resid- 
big in sound,^ end that d a jar only 
iu a Jar), while, at the same time, 
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But since the kno'wledge of the condition most here 
precede the knowledge of the condition’s absence it is 
only when there is the knowledge of thd condition, that 
the knowledge of the universality of the . proposition is: 
possible, ie., a knowledge iu the form of such a connection 
between the middle term and major term as is distinguished 
by the absence of any such condition ; and on the other 
hand, the knowledge of the condition depends upon the 
knowledge of the invariable connection. Thus we fasten 
on oui opponents as with adamantine glue the thunder 
bolt-like fallacy of reasoning in a circle. Hence by the 
impossibility of knowing the universality of a proposition 
it Incomes impossible to establish inference^ &c.^ 

The step which the mind takes from the knowledge of 
smoke, ^o., to the knowledge, of fire, &c., can be accounted 
for by its being based on a former perception or by its 
being an error; and that in some cases this step is justified 
by the result, is accidental just like the coincidence of 
effects observed in the employment of gems, charms, 
drugs, &c. 

From this it follows that &te, &c.,* do not exist, since 
these can only be proved by inference. But an opponent 
will say, if you thus do not allow adrishta, the various 
phenomena of the world become destitute of any cause. 

though smoke !»bjfik«), or ^^because which is the reciprocel of fire. I 
it has fire from wet fuel” (smokeand wish to add here, once for all, that 
fire from wet fuel being reoiprpcal I own my explanation of thisT as 
and always aocompanyiiig each well as many imother, difficulty 
other) ; the non-reciprocating term in the Sanra-dar[iana-&u&grah*a to 
of the former.(fire) will give afiaUa^ mj old friend and teacher, Faefit 
cions inferrace^ beioauae it is also^ el Mahe^a Cffiandral^dyarati]^ of the 
course, not invariably accompanied Calcutta Sanskrit College, 
by the special kind of fire^ that pro- ^ Cf. Sfsxtns Empiricus^ P Hyp. . 
duoed from wet fueL But this will iL In the chapter on the Buddhist 
not be the case where the non-re- qfstem we have an i^mpt 

dprocaring term it thus invariably to establish the authority of the 
aconmpanied by the other i^procal, universal proposition, from the rela- 
as Hhe mountain has fire because it tion of cause and eS^ or genus and 
haa smoke;” here, thouj^ fire and tpedea. 

smhke do not reciprocate^ yet niqlie yAdHAfa^ ia, the merit and dh- 
will be' a tme middlsb bsoakae it is merit in cor aotens which produce' 
invariably aoeompanled ' tqr Jbcait thilr efbote in future births, . . 
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Bat we cannot accept this objection as valid, since 
these phenomena can all be produced spontaneously 
from the inherent nature of things. Thus it has been 
said — 

The fire u hot, the water cold, refreshing cool the breeze of morn ; 
By whom came this variety t from their own nature was it bom. 

And all this has been also said by Byiliaspati^ 

There is no heaven, no final liberation, nor any soul in another 
world. 

Nor do the actions of the four castes, orders, &c., produce any real 
effect 

The Agnihotta,the three Vedas, the ascetic’s three staves, and smear- 
ing one’s self with ashes. 

Were made by Nature as the livelihood of those destitute of know- 
ledge and manliness. 

If a beast slain in the Jyotishfoma rite will itself go to heaven, 

Why then does not the sac^ificer forthwith offer his own father 1 * 

If the ^rfuldha produces gratification to beings who are dead, 

Then here, too, in the case of travellers when they start, it is needless 
to give provisions for the journey. 

If beings in heaven are gratified by our offering the drdddha here. 
Then why not give the food down below to those who ore standing 
on the housetop 1 

While life remains let a man live happily, let him feed on ghee even 
though he runs in debt ; 

When once the body becomes ashes, how can it ever return again 1 
If he who departs from the body goes to another world. 

How is it that he comes not back, again, restless for love of his 
kindred ? 

Hence it is only as a means of livelihood that Brahmans have estab- 
lished here 

AO these ceremonies for the dead,— there is no other fruit any- 
where. 

The three authors of the Vedra were buffoons, knaves, and demons. 
All the well-known focmulss of the )>andits, jairphari, tuiphari, &c.* 
And all the obscene rites for^ the queen commanded in the A<wa- 
medha. 


* This is an old Buddhist retort Aiwamedha rites, see Wilson’s Rig- 

See Bumouf, Introd., p. 209. Ved^ Brofaoe. vol. U. p, xiiL 

* R%-Veda, x: lOOk Tor the 
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These were invented I7 buffoons, and so all the various kinds of pre- 
sents to the priests, 1 

While the eating of flesh was similarly commanded by night-prowling 
demons. 

Hence in kindness to the mass of living beings most we 
fly for refuge to the doctrine of Chdrvdka. Such is the 
pleasant consummation. £. E G. 

* Or thb may mean “and all the variona other things to be handled in 
the rites.'* 
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CHAPTER II 

THE BAUDDHA 8TSTEM. 

At this point the Buddhists remark: As for urhat you 
(Charvakas) laid down as to the difficulty of ascertaining 
invariable concomitance, your position is unacceptable, 
inasmuch as invariable concomitance is easily cognisable 
by means of identity and causality. It has accordingly 
been said — 

**Prom the relation of cause and elOfect, or from identity 
as a determinant, results a law of invariable con* 
comitance — not through the mere observation of 
the desired result in similar cases, nor through the 
non-observation of it in dissimilar cases.” ^ 

On the hypothesis (of the Naiyayikas) that it is con* 
domitance and non*concomitance {e.g., A is where B is, 
A is not where B is not) that determine an invariable 
connection, the unconditional attendance of the major 
or the middle term would be unascertainable, it being 
impossible to exclude all doubt with regard to in- 
stances past and future, and present but unperceived. 
If one (a Naiydyika) rejoin that uncertainty m regard to 
such instances is equally inevitable on our system, we 
reply : Say not so, for such a supposition as that an effect 
may be produced without any cause would destroy itself 
by putting a stop to activity of any kind ; for such-doubts 

This floka is quoted in the the sqiBond line is there read more 
“ Benares Pandit,” voL L p. 89, with conrqcily, ’imrkaUtu nd mi imrimM. 
a coinmentaiy,,and the latter part of 
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alone are to 1)6 enterbained the entertaipaent of which 
does/ not implicate ne in practical ahsurditj and the lik^ 
as It has been said, Donht terminates where there is a 
practical absurdity.** * 

1. By ascertainment of an effectnation, then of that (viz., 
of the designate of the middle^ is ascertained the invariable 
concomitance (of the major) ; and the ascertainment of 
such effectuation may arise from the well-known series of 
five causes, in the perceptive cognition or non-cognition of 
cause and effect. That fire and smoke, for instance, stand 
in the relation of cause and effect is ascertained by five 
indications, viz., (i.) That an effect is not cognised prior 
to its effectuation, that (2.) the cause being perceived (5.) 
the effect is perceived, and that after the effect is cognised 
(4.) there is its non-eognition, (5.) when the (material) 
cause is no longer cognised. 

2. In like manner an invariable concomitance is ascer- 
tained by the ascertainment of identity a sisu-tree is 
a tree, or wherever we observe the attributes of a sisu we 
observe also the attribute arboreity), an absurdity attach- 
ing to the contrary opinion, inasmuch as if a sisu-tree 
should lose its arboreity it would lose its own self. But, 
on the otner hand, where there exists no absurdity, and 
where a (mere) concomitance is again and again observed, 
who can exclude all doubt of failure in the concomitance? 
All ascertainment of the identity of sisu and tree is com- 
petent in virtue of the reference to the same object (ia, 
predication),r-This tree is a sisu, Bor reference to the 
same object (predication) is not competent where there is 
no difference whatever (a^r., to say, “A jar is ajar,’* is no 
combination of diverse attributes in a dommon subject), 
because the two terms cannot^ as being synonymous, be 
simultaneously employed ; nor can reference to the same 
objedt take place where there is a reciprocal exclusion (of 
the two terms), inasmuch as we never find, for instance, 
horse and cow predicated tiie one of the other. 

* Kvaran^ajftU, UL 7 
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It has thus been evinced that an effect or a self-same 
supposes a cause or a self-same (as invariable concomi- 
tants). 

If a man does not allow that inference is a lorm of 
evidence, one may reply : You merely assert thus 
much, that inference is not a form of evidence : do you 
allege no proof of this, or do you allege any? The former 
alternative is not allowable according, to the maxim that 
bare assertion is no proof of the matter asserted. Nor is 
the latter alternative any better, for if while you assert 
that inference is no form of evidence, you produce some 
truncated argument (to prove, i.e., infer, that it is none), 
you will be involved in an absurdity, just as if you asserted 
your own mother to be barren. Besides, when you affirm 
that the establishment of a form of evidence and of the 
corresponding fallacious evidence results from their homo- 
geneity, you yourself admit induction by identity. Again, 
when you affirm that the dissentiency of others is known 
by the symbolism of words, you yourself allow induction 
by causality. When you deny the existence of any object 
on the ground of its not being perceived, you yourself 
admit an inference of which non-perception is yie middle 
term. Conformably it has been said by Tathagata — 

'*The admission of a form of evidence in general results 
from its being present to the understanding of 
others. 

“The existence of a form of evidence also follows from 
its negation by a certain person.” 

All this has been fully handled by great authorities ; 
and we desist for fear of an undue enlargement of our 
treatise. 

These same Bauddhas discuss the highest end of man 
from four standpoints. Celebrated under the designations 
of Madhyamika, Yogdchdra, Sautrintika, and Yaibhdshika, 
these Buddhists adopt respectively the doctruiies of a 
universal void (nihilism), an e^^ternal void (subjective 
idealism), the inferribility of external objects (representa- 
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tionism), and the perceptibility of external objects ^pre* 
sentationism).^ Though the venerated Buddha the only 
one teacher (his disciples) are fourfold in consequence of 
this diversity of views; just as when one has said, *'The 
sun has set/' the adulterer, the thief, the divinity student, 
and others understand that it is time to set a^ut their 
assignations^their theft, their religious duties, and so forth, 
according to their several inclinations. 

It is to be borne in mind that four points of view have 
been laid out, viz., (i.) All is momentary, momentary; (2.) 
all is pain, pain; (3.) all is like itself alone; (4.) all is 
void, void. 

Of these points of view, the momentariness of fleeting 
thingSj blue and so forth whatever be their quality), 
is to be inferred from their existence ; thus, whatever is 
is momentary (or fluxional) like a bank of clouds, and all 
these things are.^ Nor may any one object that the 
middle term (existence) is unestablished ; for an existence 
consisting of practical efficiency is established by percep* 
tion to belong to the blue and other momentary things; 
and, the exclusion of existence from that whicli is not 
momentary is established, provided that we exclude from 

^ The Bauddbas are thus divided is that ? That conclusion is that 
into— you never, even for the shortest time 

(!•) Mddhyamikas or Nihilists. that can he named or conceived, see 
(2.) Yogtfchdras or Subjective any abiding colour, any colour which 
IdeaUsts. truly is. Within the millionth part 

(3.) Sautrdntikas or Representa- of a second the whole glory of the 
tionists. painted heavens has undergone an 

(4.) Yaibhdshikas or Fresenta- incalculable series of mutations. One 
tionists. shade is supplanted by another with 

* Cf. Ferrier’s Lectures and Be- a rapidity which sets all measure- 
mains, vol. i. p. 119. metit at defiance, but because the 

Suppose yourself gazing on a process is one to whiclrno measure- 
gorgeous sunset. The whole western ment applies, • «. . reason refuses 
heavens are glowing with roseate to lay an abetment on any period 
hues, but you are aware that with- of the passing scene, or to declare 
in half an hour all these glorious that it is, because h^the very act of 
tints will have faded away into a, being it is not ; it hM given place to 
dull ashen grey. You see them even* something else. It is a series of 
now melting away before your eyes, fleeting colours, no one of which 
although your eyes cannot place be- because each of them continually 
fore you the condusion which your vanishes in another.*’ 
reason draws. And what condusion 
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it the iion-momentary succession and simultaneity, accord* 
ing to the rule that exclusion of the continent is exclusion 
of the contained. Now this practical effieiency (here 
identified with existence) is contained under succession 
and simultaneity, and no medium is possible between 
succession and non-succession (or simultaneity); there 
being a manifest absurdity in thinking otherwise, accord- 
ing to the rule — 

" In a reciprocal contradiction there exists no ulterior 
alternative ; 

**Nor is their unity in contradictories, there being a 
repugnance in the very statement.” ^ 

And this succession and simultaneity being excluded 
from the permanent, and also excluding from the per- 
manent all practical efficiency, determine existence of the 
alternative of momentariness. — Q.E.D. 

Perhaps some one may ask: Why ma; not practical 
efficiency reside in the non-fluxional (or permanent) ? If 
so, this is wrongs as obnoxious to the following dilemma. 
Has your *^permanent” a power of past and future practical 
efficiency daring its exertion of present practical efficiency 
or no ? On the former alternative (if it has such power)', 
it cannot evacuate such past and future efficiency, because 
we cannot deny that it has power, and because we infer 
the consequence, that which can at any time do anything 
does not fail to do that at that time, as, for mstanc^ a com- 
plement of causesj and this entity is thus powerful. On tiie 
latter alternative (if the permanent has no such power of 
past and future agency), it will never do anything, because 
practical efficiency results from power only; what at any 
time does not do anything, that at that time is unable to 
do it, as, for instance, a piece of stone does not produce a 
germ; and ^is entity while exerting its present practical 
efficiency, does not exert its past and fntur^ practical 
efficiency. Such is the contradiction. 

You will perhaps rejoin: .^.assuming sdccessiye sub* 
* Prinai^in «xdnai medtt brttr (ia» eoatndIct«cl». 
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ftidiaiies, there is competent to the permanent entity a 
successive exertion of past and future practioal efficiency. 
If so, urh would ask you to explain : Do the subsidiaries 
assist the entity or not? If they do not, they mre not 
required ; for if they do nothing, they- can have nothing 
to do with the successive exertion - If they do assist the 
thing, is this assistance (or supplettientation) other than 
the thing or not ? If it is other than the thing, 'then, this 
adscititious Tassietance'^ is the cause, and the non-momen- 
tary entity -is not the cause ; for the eifect wilt then follow, 
by concomitance and non-concomitance, the adventitious 
supplementation. Thus it has been said. 

What have rain and shine to do with the soul? Their 
effect is on the sKin of man ; 

** If the soul were like the skin, it would be non-perma- 
nent ; and if the skin were- like the soul thefe could 
be no effect produced upon it” 

Perhaps you will say: The entity produces its effect. 
toffether loiih its subsidiaries. Well,, then (w^ reply) let 
the entity not ^ive up* its subsidiaries, but rather tie them 
lest they fly with a ro^e round their nCck. and so produce 
the effect whidi it has to produce, and without forfeiting 
its own proper nature. Besides, (we continue), does the 
additament (or supplementation) constituted by the Sub- 
sidiaries give rise to another additament or not 7 la 
either case the afore-mentioned objections will come down 
upon you like a shower of stones. On the alternative 
that the auditament takes on.auother additament, you will 
be embarrassed by a many-dded. regress* m If 

vhmi the additament is to be generated another auxiliary 
or additament) be required, there will ensue an endless 
series of such addltaments : this must be confessed to be 
one infimte regress. For example, let a seed be granted 
to be productive when an additament is given, consisting 
of a complmnent of objects such a» water, wind, and the 
like, as subsidiaries; otherwise an additament would be 
ttaidfested witlwut subsidiaries. Now the seed in taking 

SarttiT So«leO. CiloiUt > 
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on the additament takes it on with the need of (ulterior) 
subsidiaries; otlierwise, as there vould always be sub> 
sidiaries, it would follow that a germ would always be 
arising from the seed. We shall now have to add to the 
seed another supplementation by subsidiaries themselves 
requiring an additament. If when this additament is 
given, the seed be productive only on condition of sub- 
sidiaries as before, there will be established an infinite 
regression of additaments to (or supplementations of) the 
seed, to be afforded by the subsidiaries. 

Again, we ask, does the supplementation required for 
the production of the effect produce its effect independently 
of the seed and the like, or does it require the seed and 
the like ? On the first alternative (if the supplementation 
works independently), it would ensue that the seed is in 
no way a cause. On the second (if the supplementation 
require the seed), the seed, or whatever it, may be that is 
thus required, must take on a supplementation or addita 
ment, and thus there will be over and over again an end- 
less series of additaments added to the additament con- 
stituted by the seed ; and thus a second infinite regression 
is firmly set up. 

In like manner the subsidiary which is required will 
add another subsidiary to the seed, or whatever it may be 
that is the subject of the additions, and thus there will be 
an endless succession of additaments added to the addita- 
ments to the seed which is supplemented by the suh* 
sidiaries ; and so a third infinite regression will add to 
your embarrassment. 

Now (or the other grand alternative), let it be granted 
that a supplementation identical with the entity (the seed, 
or whatever it may be) is taken on. If so, the former 
entity, that minus the supplementation, is no more, and a 
new entity identical with the supplementation, and desig- 
nated (in the technology of Buddhism) hierwid r6.pa (or 
effect-producing object), comes into being: and thus the 
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toee of my aesires (my doctrine of a universal flux) has 
home its fruit. 

Practical efficiency, therefore, in the non-momentary is 
inadmissible. Nor is practical efficiency possible apart 
from succession in time ; for such a possibility is redargued 
by the following dilemma. Is this (permanent) entity 
(which you contend for) able to produce all its effects 
simultaneously, or does it continue to exist after produc- 
tion of effects ? On the former alternative, it will result 
that the entity will produce its effects just as much at one 
time as at another; on the second alternative, the expecta- 
tion of its permanency is as reasonable as expecting seed 
eaten by a mouse to germinate. 

That to which contrary determinations are attributed is 
diverse, as heat and cold ; but this thing is determined by 
contrary attributions. Such is the argumentation applied 
to the cloud (to prove that it has not a permanent but a 
iluxional existence). Nor is the middle term disallowable, 
for possession and privation of power and impotence ara 
allowed in regard to the permanent (which you assert) ^t 
different times. The concomitance and non-concomitance 
already described (viz., That which can at any time do 
anything does not fail to do that at that time, and What 
at any time does not do anything, that at that time is 
unable to do it) are affirmed (by us) to prove the existence 
of such power. The negative rule is : What at any time 
is unable to produce anything, that at that time does not 
produce it, as a piece of stone, for example, does not pro- 
duce a germ; and this entity (the see^ or whatever it 
may be), while exerting a present practical efficiency, is 
incapable of past and future practical efficiencies. The 
contradiction violating this rule is : Whal at any time 
does anything, that at that time is able to do that 
thing, as a complement of causes is able to produce its 
effect; and this (permanent) entity-*exerts at time past 
and time future the praOtieal efficiencies proper to those 
times. 
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(To recapitulate.) Existence is restricted to the vomiA* 

tary; there being observed in regard to existenco a 

tive rule, that in regard to pemuinent sucpesuon and 

simultaneity being excluded, existence urhich contains 

succession and simnltan'eity is not cognisable, and. there 

being observed in regard to exutence-a positive rule, in 

virtue of a- concomitance observed (viz.^-that the eitistent 

is accompanied or 'pervaded'* by the momentary), and 

in virtue of a non>eoncemitancO observed viz., that the 

• • ■ 

non-mpmentary is apcompadied or ‘'pervaded” by the 
non-existent). Therefore it has been said by Jfiana-4ri^ 

“ What is is.mpmentaiy, as a cloud, and as these existent 
things ; 

“The powet of'existence is r^ative to practical efficiency, 
and belongs to. the ideal ; but 'this power eiosts not 
as eternal in tilings etemid (ether, &&) ; 

Nor is there only one form, oriierwisO one thing could 
do th'e work of another; 

“ two reasons, .therefore' (viz., succeasion and simul 

taneity), a momentary flux is congru’ous and re- 
mains true ki regard to that which we have to 
prove.” 

Nor is it to be Held, in acceptance of the hypothesis 
of the Vaileshikas and Naiyayikas, that existMice is a 
participation in the universal form existence; for* were 
this the case, uniyeTsality, particularity and co-inhesion 
(which do- not .participate in the universal) could have no 
existence. 

Nor is the ascription of existence to universality, par-- 
ticularil^ and co-inhesion dependent on any stri gmms 
existenca of their Own ; for. such an hypothesis is'operose, 
requiring too manv sm ysnms existences. Moreover, the 
dxistenoe of any universal is disproved by a dilmmna 
regarding riie |«esence or non-presence (of the One fo the 
many); .and there is not presented to us anyvone form 
rnnhing through aU'tiie diverse momentary things, mustard 
seeds mountauis, and so forOi. like toe string tnnning 
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throagi! the gems 'strung upon it. Moreover (we- would 
adr), is the universal omnipresent or present everywhere in 
its suliijieible subjects f If it is everywhere, all things in 
the universe will be confounded , together- (diaos will, be 
eternal), and you will be involved in a tenet you reject, 
since Praiasta-pdda has said, “ Present in all its subjecta” 
Again (if the universal is present only in itr proper sub* 
jects), does the universal (the nature of a jar) residing in 
an already existing jar, on being attached to another jar 
now in making, come from the one to attach itself to the 
other, or not come from it ? On the first alternative (if it 
comes), the universal must be a substance (for substances 
alone underlie qualities- and motions) ; whereas, if it does 
not come, it cannot attach itself to the new jar. Again 
(we ask), when the jar ceases to exist, does the universal 
outlast it, or cease to exist, or go to another place? On 
the first supposition it will exist without a subject to 
inhere in; on the second, it will be improper to call it 
eternal (as you do) ; on the third, it will follow that it is 
a substance (or base of qualities and motions). Destroyed 
AS it is by the malign influence of these and the like 
objections, the universal is unauthenticated. 

Cionformably it has been said-^ 

''Great is the dexterity of. that which, existing in one 
place, engages without moving from that place in 
producing itself in anotlier place. 

" This entity (universality) is not connected with that 
wherein it resid^, and yet pervades that which 
occupies that place : great is this miracle. 

** It goes not away, nor was it there, nor is it subse- 
qiiently divided, it quits not its former repository : 
what a series of difliculties ! ” * 

If you a^ : On what does the assurance that the one 
exists in the many rest ? You must be satisfied with the 
reply that we concede it to repose on difference from that 
which is different (or exclusion of heterogeaeity). We 
disniias ftuther prolixity. 
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That all transmigratoty existence is identical with pain 
is the common verdict of all the founders of institutes, 
else they would not be found desirous to put a stop to it 
and engaging in the method for bringing it to an end. 
We must, therefore, bear in mind that all is pain, and pain 
alone. 

If you object : When it is asked, like what ? you must 
quote an instance,— we reply : Not so, for momentery 
objects self-characterised being momentary, have no com- 
mon characters, and therefore it is impossible to say that 
this is like that. We must therefore hold that all is like 
itself alone, like itself alone. 

In like manner we must hold that all is void, and void 
alone. For we are conscious of a determinate negation. 
Tills silver or the like has not been seen by me in 
sleeping or waking. If what is seen were (really) existent^ 
then reality would pertain to the corresponding act of 
vision, to the (nacre, &c.), which is the basis of its par- 
ticular nature (or hocceity), to the silver, &c., illusorily 
superposed upon that basis, to the connection between 
them, to the co-inherence, and so forth : a supposition not 
entertained by any disputant. Nor is a semi-effete exist- 
ence admissible. No one imagines that one-half of a fowl 
may be set apart for cooking, and the other half for laying 
eggs. The venerated Buddha, then, having taught that of 
the illusorily superposed (silver, &c.), the basis (nacre, 
&a), the connection between them, the act of vision, and 
the videns, it one or more be unreal it will perforce ensue 
that all are unreal, all being equally objects of the^nega- 
tion ; the Mddhyamikas excellently wise explain as follows, 
viz., that the doctrine of Buddha terminates in that of a 
total void (universal baselessness or nihilism) by a slow 
progression like the intrusive steps of a mendicant, through 
the position of a momentary flux, and through the (gradual) 
negation of the illusory assurances of pleasitti^ sensi- 
bility, of universality, and of rehlity. 

The ultimate principle, then, is a Void emancipated hwm 
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four alternatives, viz., from reality, from unreality, from 
both .^reality and unreality), and from neither (reality nor 
unreality). To exemplify this : ' If real existence were the 
nature of a water-pot and the like, the activity of its 
maker (the potter) would be superfluous. 

If non-existence be its nature the same objection will 
accrue ; as it is said— ■ 

Necessity of a cause befits not the existent, ether and 
the like, for instance ; 

** No cause is efficacious of a non-existent effect, flowers 
' of the sky and the like, for instance.” 

The two remaining alternatives, as self-contradictory, 
are inadmissible. It has accordingly been laid down by 
Die venerated Buddha in the Alabkaravatara ^ — 

*‘Of things discriminated by intellect, no nature is 
ascertained 

"Those things are therefore shown to be inexplicable 
and natureless.” 

And again — 

" This matter perforce results, which the wise declare. 
No sooner are objects thought than they are dis- 
sipated.” 

That is to say, the objects are not determined by any‘one 
of the four alternatives. Hence it is that it has been said — 

"A religious mendicant, an amorous man, and a dog 
have three views of a woman’s pereon, respectively that it 
is a carcass, that it is a mistress, and that it is a prey.” 

In consequence, then, of these four points of view, when 
all ideas are come to an end, final extinction, which is a 
void, will result. Accordingly we have overtaken our end, 

« 

^ Qu^, LaAkdvatdln ? to wo. h nuttter is reduced by the 

’ Cf. farrier’s Institute cf Meta- tactics i peculation ; and this pre- 
phvsic^ p. 213. every Qpmplaed d’cames.t is described not unaptly 
obieet of cognition must consist of by calling it ajCiix-^or, as we have 
object plus the subject, the object depicted it elsewhere^ perhaps more 
without the subject must be incoin- philosophically, as a never-ending 
plete, that is, inchoate— that i% no redenlption of nonsense into sense, 
possible object of knowledm it all. and a never-ending relapse of sense 
This is the distressing nfogfeament into nonsense.” 
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imd there is nothing to be tangbt to us. There conse>. 
quently remain only two duties, to the student — ^interroga- 
tion and acceptance. Of these, interrogation is the putting 
of questions in order to attain knowledge not yet attained. 
Acceptance is assent to the mattera stated by the soared 
teacher. These (Bauddha nihilists) are excellent in assent- 
ing to that which the religious teacher enounces, and de- 
fective in interrogation, whence their conventional desig- 
nation of Mddhyamikas (or mediocre). 

Certain other Buddhists are styled Yogacharas, because 
while they accept the four points of view proclaimed by 
the spiritual guide, and the void of external things, they 
make the interrogation : Why has a void of the internal 
(or baselessness of mental phenomena^ been admitted? 
For their technology is as follows : — Self-subsistent cogni- 
tion must be allowed, or it will follow that the whole 
universe is blind. It has conformably been proclaimed 
by Dhannakfrti : “ To one who disallows perception the 
vision of objects is not competent.” 

An external percipibUe is not admissible in consequence 
of the following dilemma. Does the object cognitively 
apprehensible arise from an entity or not ? It does not 
result from aa entity, for that which is generated has no 
permanence. Nor is it non-resultant, for what has not 
come into being is non-existent. Or (we may proceed) do 
you hold that a past object is cognitively apprehensible, 
as begetting cognition ? If so, this is childish nonsense, 
because it conflicts with the apparent presentness of the 
object, and because on such a supposition the sense prgans 
(and other imperceptible things) might be apprehended. 
Further (we ask). Is the percipibile a simple atom or a 
complex body? The latter it cannot be, this alternative 
being ejected by the dilemma as xo whether part or whole 
is perceived. The former alternative is equally i|npossible, 
an atom being supersensible, and it not beiiig able to 
combine simultaneously with iia others; as it has been 
said — 
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" If an atom could simultaneously combine with six, it 
' would have six surfaces ; 

** And each of these being taken separately, there would 
be a body of atomic dimension.” 

Intellect, therefore, as having no other pereipibile but 
itself, is shown to be itself its -own percipibUe, self-sub* 
sistent^ luminous with its own light, like light. Therefota 
it has been said — 

“There is naught to be objectified by intellect; there is 
no cognition ulterior thereto ; 

“Tliere being no distinction between percept and per- 
cipient, intellect shines forth of itself alone.” 

The identity of percipient and percept is infei^iblc, 
thus: That which is cognised by any cognition is not 
other than that cognition, as soul, for instance, is not other 
than the cognition of soul ; and blue and other momentary 
objects are cognised by cognitions. For if there were a 
difference (between percept and percipient), the object 
could not now have any connection with the cognition, there 
being no identity to determine a constancy of connection, 
and nothing to determine the rise of such a connection. 
As for the appearance of an interval between the object 
and subject consciousnesses, this is an illusion, like the 
appearance of two moons when there is only one. The 
cause of this illusion is ideation of difference in a stream 
without beginning and without interruption; as it has 
been said— • 

“As invariably cognised together, the blue object' and 
the cognition thereof are identical ; 

“And. the difference should be accounted for by iuiutury 
cognitions, as in the example of the single moon.” 
And again — * 

“Though there is no division, the soul or intellect, by 
reason of illusory perceptions, 

“Appears to possess a duality of cognitions, of percepts 
and of percipient.” 

Kor must it be supposed that (on this hypothesis) the 
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juice, the energy, and the digestion derivable from an 
imaginary and an actual sweetmeat will be the same ; for 
it cannot be questioned that though the intellect be in 
strictness exempt from the modes of object and subject 
yet there is competent to it a practical distinction in 
virtue of the succession of illusory ideas without begin- 
ning, by reason of its possessing diverse modes percept 
and percipient, conformably to its illusory supposition of 
practical agency, just as to those whose eyes are dim with 
some morbid affection a hair and another minute object 
may appear either diverse or identical; as it has been 
said — 

“As the intellect, not having object and Subject modest 
appears, by reason of illusory cognitions, . 

“Illuded with the diveise forms of perception, percept 
and percipient ; 

** So when the intellect has posited a diversity, as in tbe' 
example of the differences of the cognition of a hair 
and the like, 

“ Then it is not to be doubted that it is characterised as 
percipient and percept.” 

Thus it has been evinced that intellect, as affected 
by beginningless ideation, manifests itself under diverse 
forms. 

When, therefore, by constancy of reflection (on the four 
points of view) aforesaid, all ideation has been- interrupted, 
there arises knowledge purged from the illusions which 
take the form of objects, such illusions being now melted 
away ; and this is technically called Mdhodaya (the grand 
exaltation, emancipation). 

Others again (the Sautrdntikivs) hold that the position 
that there is no external world is untenable, as westing 
evidence. Nor (they contend) can it be maintaine4 that 
invariability of simultaneous cognition is an evidence, for 
this simultaneous cognition which you accept M|»oof of 
the identilyof subject and object Js indecisive, being found 
in dubious and in contrary instenceSi If you rq|oin (they 
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proc^) : Let there be a proof of this identity, and let this 
proof be inyariability of simultaneous cognitiim, — we refuse 
this, because inasmuch as. cognition must ultimately have 
some object, it is manifested in duality, and because such 
invanability of simultaneity , as to time and place is im- 
possible. Moreover (they continue), if the object, blue 
or whatever it be, were only a form of cognition, it 
should be presented as ^o, not as Hoe ali^id, because 
the cognition and the object would be identical. Perhaps 
you will say: A blue form consisting of cognition is 
illusorily presented as external and as other than self, and 
consequently the £uo is not suggested ; and so it has been 
said— 

side of knowltdge which appears external to the 
other portion, 

**This appearance of duality in the unity of cognition is 
an illusion." 

And again— 

" The principle to be known as internal also manifests 
itself as if it were external.” 

To this we reply (say the Sautrdntikas) : This is unten- 
able, for if there be no external objects, there being no 
genesis of such, the comparison ” as if they were external ” 
is illegitimate. No man in bis senses would say, " Vasu- 
mitra looks like the son of a childless mother.” Again, if 
the manifestation of identity be proved by the illusoriness- 
of the presentment of duality, and the presentment of 
duality be proved illusory by the manifestation of identity, 
you are involved in a logical circle. Without controversy 
we observe that cognitions tdke external things, blue or 
whatever they may be, as .their objects,, and do not take 
merely internal modifications as such, and we see that 
men in their everyday life overlook their internal states. 
Thus this argument which you adduce to prove that there 
is difference between Subject and object, turns out a mere 
absurdity, like milky food made of cow-dung. When ^n 
you say "as if it were external,” you nmst already suppose 
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M’ external pempHnU, and your own arrow wiU rettira 
upon ybu and wound you. 

If any one object that the exterualiiy of an object 
synchronous with the cognition is inadmissible, we (Sau* 
trdntikas) reply that this objection is inadmissible, inasmuch 
as the subject in juxtaposition to the sensory imposes its 
form upon the cognition then in production, and the 
object is inferrible from the form thus imposed. The 
interrogation and response on this point have been thus 
summarised — 

“If it be asked. How can there be a past 
They recognise perceptibility, 

“ And a competent inferribility of the individual thing 
is its imposition of its fonn.” 

To exemplify. As nourishment is inferred- from a 
thriving look, as nationality is inferred from language,- 
and as affection is inferred from Hurried movements, so 
from the form of knowledge a knowable may be inferred, 
therefore it has been said^ — 

“With half (of itself) the object moulds (the cognition) 
without losing the nature of a half ; 

“ The evidence, therefore, of the recognition of a know- 
able is tjie nature of the knowable." 

Foi? consciousness of the cognition cannot be the being 
of the cognition, for this consciousness is everywhere alike, 
and if indifference were to attach itself to this, it would 
reduce all things to indifference. Accordingly the formal 
mgument for the existence of external things: Those things 
which while a thing exists appear only at times, all depend 
upon something else than that thing; as, for instance, if I 
do not wish to speak or to walk, presentments of speaking 
or walking must suppose others desirous of speaking or. 
walking; and in like manner the presentments of activity 
under discussion, while there exists the recognit^n of a 
subject of them, are only at times manifested ai iilne and 
BO fblth. Of these, the. recognition of a subject is the 
presentation of the £^o, the manifratation as blue and 
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80 for^ 18 a presentment of activity/ as it has beea 
smd— • 

" is a recognition of a subject which is conversant 
about the Ego : 

**That is a presentment of activity which manifests 
blue and the rest” 

Over and above, therefore, the complement of subject* 
recognitions, let it be understood that there is an external 
object world perceptible, which is the cause of present* 
ments of activity ; and that this external world does not 
rise into being only from time to time on occasion of pre- 
sentments resulting from ideation. 

According to the view of the Sensationalists (vifRd- 
naoddin), ideation is a power of generating such and 
such sensations (or presentments of activity) in subject-^ 
recognitions which exist as a single stream. The mature 
esceiice of this power is its readiness to produce its effect; 
of this the result is a presentment (or sensation); the 
antecedent momentary object (sensation) in the mental 
train is accepted as the cause, no other mental train being 
admitted to exercise such causality. It must therefore be 
stated that all momentary objects (fleeting sensations) in 
the subject-consciousness are alike able to bring about that 
maturescence of ideation in the subject-consciousness, which 
inaturescence is productive of presentments of activity. 
If anyone (of these fleeting sensations) had not this power, 
none would possess it, all existing alike in the stream of 
subject-recognitions. On the supposition that they all 
have this power, the effects cannot be diversified, and 
therefore any intelligent mab, however unwilling, if he 
has a clear understanding, must decid^, without putting 
out of sight the testimony of his consciousness, that to 
account for the occasional nature (of sense percepts) the 
six cognitions of sound, touch, colour, taste, .and smell, of 
pleasure, and so forth, are produced on occasion of four 
conditions. These four conditions are known as (i.) the 
data, (2.) the suggestion, (3.) the medium, and .(4.) the 
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dominant (organ). Of thes^ the fonn of blue m the like 
ariaea from the condition of blue data in the undexataading 
in which there ia a manifeatation of blue or the like, which 
manifeatatiomia atyled a cognition. The reauscitation of 
forms or cognitions arises from suggestion as a condition. 
The restriction to the apprehension of this or that object 
arises from the medium, light, for instance, as a condition, 
and from the dominant, the eye, for exad^le, as another 
condition. The eye, as determinant of one particular 
cognition (form) where taste, dsc., might have been equally 
cognised, is able to become dominant; for in everyday 
life he who determines is -regarded as dominant. We 
must thus recognise four causes of pleasure and the rest 
which constitute the understanding and its modifications. 

So also the universe, which consists of mind and its 
modifications, is of five kinds, entitled (i.) the sensatienaK 
(2.) the perceptional, (3.) the affectional, (4.) the verbal, 
and (5.) the impressionaL Of these, the sensible world 
is the sense organs and their objects, 
according to the etymology, viz., that objects are discrimi> 
nated {HtpyanU) by these. The perceptional world is the 
stream of subject-recognitions and of presentments of 
activity. The affectional world is the stream of feelings 
of pleasure and pain generated by the two aforesaid 
worlds. The verbal (or symbolical) world is the stream of 
cognitions conversant about words— the words "cow," and 
so fortii. The impressional world is the miseries, as desire, 
aversion, &c., caused by the affectional world, the lesser 
iniseries, as conceit, pride, &c., and merit and demeirit. 

Reflecting, therefore, that this universe is pain, an abode 
of pain, and an instrument of pain, a man should.acquire 
a knowledge of the principles, the method of suppressing 
this pain. Henoe it has been said— 

* The principles sanctioned by Buddha are to the saint 
the four methods of suppressing the oglregate of. 
pain.*» 

* Cf. Baimiaf, iMiia p 5Sa— SI kh^ we retd aniMlqe f 
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In these words the sense of pain is known to every one ; 
the ** aggregate** means the cause of pain. This aggregate 
is twofold, as (i.) determined by concurrence ; or (2.) deter- 
mined by causation. Of these, there is an aphorism com- 
prising the aggregate determined by concurrency " which 
other causes resort to this effect';” the condition of these 
causes thus proceeding is concurrence ; the concurrence of 
causes is the result of this only, and not of any conscioue 
being, — such is the meaning of the aphorism. To exemplify 
this. A germ, caused by a seed, is generated by the con- 
currence of six elementa Of these, earth as an element 
j>roduces hardness and smell in the germ; water as an 
element produces viscidity and moisture; light as an 
element produces colour and warmth ; air as an element 
produces touch and motion ; ether as an element produces 
expansion and sound ; the season as an element produces 
a fitting soil, &c. The aphorism comprising the aggregate 
determined by causation is: “With the Tathdgatas the 
nature of these conditions is fi'xed by production, or by 
non-production ; there is continuance as a condition, and 
determination by a condition, and conformity of the pro- 
duction to the cause ; ” that is to say, according to the doc- 
trine of the Tathagata Buddhas, the nature of these Qcndi- 
tions, that is, the causal relation between the cause and 
effect, results from production or from non-production. 
That which comes into being, provided that something 
exists, is the effect of that as its cause; such is the expla- 
nation of the nature (or causal relation). Continuance as 
a condition is where the effect is not found without its 
caiue. The (abstract) affix taf (in the word sthUiiE) has 
the sense of the concrete. Determination by a condition 
is the determination of the effect by the cause. Here some 
one might interpose the remark that the relation of cause 
and effect cannot exist apart from some conscious agent 
For this reason it is added that ^ere existing a causy 
conformity of the genesis to that cause is the nature 
which is fixed in conditions ' (that is, in causes and 
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efifeots) ; and in all this no intelligent designer is observed.^ 
To 5Ua8trate this, the oausal determination of a genesis to 
be gone through is as follows From the seed the germ, 
from the germ the stalk, from the stalk the hoUow stem^ 
from the hollow stem the bud, from the bud the spicules, 
from the spicules the blossom, from the blossom the fruit. 
In this external aggregate neither the cause, the seed and 
the rest, nor the effect, the germ and the resf^ has anjr 
consciousness of bringing a germ into being, or of being 
brought into being by the seed. In like manner in mental 
facts two causes are to be recognised. There is a whole 
ocean of scientific matter before us, but we desist, apprehen* 
sive of making our treatise unduly prolix. 

Emancipation is the suppression of these two causal 
aggregates, or the rise of pure cognition subsequent to 
such suppression. The method (path, road) is the mode of 
suppressing them'. And this method is the knowledge of 
the principles, and this knowledge accrues from former 
ideas. Such is the highest mystery. The name Sautran* 
tika arose from the fact that the venerated Buddha said 
to certain of his disciples who asked what was the ultimate 
purport (anta) of the aphorism (s^fra), “ As you have in- 
quired the final purport of the aphorism, be Sautidntikas.” 

Certain Bauddhas, though there exist the external world, 
consisting df odours, &c., and the internal, consisting of 
colours, &C., in order to produce unbelief in these, declared 
the universe to be a void. These the venerated Buddha 
styled Prathamika (primary) disciples. A second school, 
attached to the apprehension of sensations only, maintain 
that sensation is the only reality. A third school, who 

* Of. O. H. ^wes' History of property of brieka, mortar, womit 
Philosophy, voL L p. 85. “We not and glass. But what we know of 
only SM that the arehiteot’s plan or^auc materials is that they kam 
detmniined the arrangeqient of this spontaneous tendenOT to arrange 
materials in the houses but we see themselves in defoitef ipnns ; pie> 
irtiy it mi^ have done so^ because eisely as we see chemieat substanoee 
the materials have no qKmtaneous arranging themeslves hi definite 
tendency to group themselves into forms without the tntarvwition of 
houses ; that not being a recognised any eatra-diemioal agenay.” 
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c6nteiid;that both are true (the internal and the external), 
and maintain that sensible objects are inferrible. Others 
hold all this to be absurd language (viruddhd bhdshd), and 
are known under the designation of Yaibhashikas. Their 
technical language springs up as follows : — ^According to 
the doctrine of inferrible sensibles, there being no percep- 
tible object, and consequently no object from which a 
universal rule can be attained, it will be impossible that 
any illation should take place, and therefore a contradiction 
will emerge to the consciousness of all mankind. Objects, 
therefore, are of two kinds, sensible and cogitable. Of 
these apprehension is a non-discrimi native instrument of 
knowledge as other than mere representation; cognition 
which is discriminative is not a form of evidence, as being 
a merely ideal cognition. Therefore it has been said — 

"Apprehension, exempt from ideality and not illusory, 
is non-discriininative. Discrimination, as resulting 
from the appearances of things, is without con- 
troversy an illusion. 

"The perceptible evidence of things is perception: if 
it were aught else, 

"There could neither be things, nor evidence of things 
derived from verbal communication, inference, or 
sense.” 

Here soiqe one may say : If discriminative cognition be 
dnauthentic, how is the apprehension of real objects by one 
energising thereon and the universal consentiency of man- 
kind to be accounted for ? Let it be replied : This question 
does not concern us, for these may be accounted for by 
the possibility of an indirect apprehension of objects, just 
as if we suppose the light of a gem to ]be a gem (we may 
yet handle the gem, because it underlies the light, while 
if we were to take nacre for silver, we could not lay hold 
of any silver). *The rest bar been fully discussed in 
describing'the Sautrdntikas (cf. p. 27), and therefore need 
not here be further detailed. 

It should not be contended that a diversity of instruction 

0 
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according to the disciples* modes of thought is not tra* 
ditional (or orthodox) ; for it' is said in the gloss on the 
Bodha>chitta — 

“ The instructions of the leader of mankind (Buddha) 
accommodating themselves to the character and dis- 
position (of those who are to be taught), 

'‘Are said to be diverse in many u'ays, according to a 
plurality of methods. 

“ For as deep or superficial, and sometimes both deep 
and superficial, 

** Instructions are diverse, and diverse is the doctrine of 
a universal void which is a negation of duality.” 

It is well known in Buddhist doctrine that the worship 
of the twelve inner seats (dyaiana) is conducive to felicity. 

“After acquiring wealth in abundance, the twelve inner 
seats 

“ Are to be thoroughly reverenced ; what use of reveren- 
cing aught else below ? 

“ The five organs of knowledge, the five organs of action, 

“The common sensory and the intellect have been 
described by the wise as the twelve inner seats.” ^ 

The system of the Buddhists is described as follows in 
the Viveka-vilasa ; — 

“ Of the Batiddhas Sugata (Buddha) is the deity, and the 
universe is momentarily fluxional ; 

“ The following four principles in order are to be known 
by the name of the noble truths : — 

“ Pain, the inner seats, and from them an aggregate is 
held,! 

“And the path (method); of all this let the explication 
be heard in order. 

“ Pain, and the skandhas of the embodied one, which are 
declared to be.five, — 

“ Sensation, consciousness, name, impression, and form. 

“The five organs of sense, the five objectSvof sensed 
sound and the rest, the common sensory, 

* These are not the usual four 'sublim truths ; ’ ct pt 3 a 
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** And (the intellect) the abode of merit, — these are the 
twelve inner seata 

** !this should be the complement of desire and so lorth, 
when it arises in the heart of man. 

** Under the name of soul’s own nature, it should be 
the aggregate. 

*' The fixed idea that all impressions are momentary, 

“This is to be known as the path, and is also styled 
emancipation. 

“Furthermore, there are two instruments of science, 
perception and inference. 

“ The Bauddhas are well known to be divided into four 
sects, the Vaibhdshikas and the rest. 

“ The Yaibhdshika highly esteems an object concomitant 
to the cognition ; 

“The Sautrantika allows no external object apprehen- 
sible by perception ; 

“The Yogdchdra admits only intellect accompanied 
with forms ; 

“The Mddhyamikas hold mere 'consciousness self-sub- 
sistent. 

“ All the four (sects of) Bauddhas proclaim the same 
emancipation, 

" Arising from the extirpation of desire, &c., the stream 
of cognitions and impressions. 

" The skin garment, the water-pot, the tonsure, the rags, 
the single meal in the forenoon, 

“ The congregation, and the red vesture, are adopted by 
the Bauddha mendicants.” ^ A. £. G. 

^ IVLUihava probably derived most (ae, that of mmuddya or tamu* 
of hie knowledge of Buddhist doc- ^.) s^m to be at variance 

trines from Brahmanical works ; con- with those given in Buddhist 
sequently some of his explanations works. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE JLBHATA STSTEH. 

The Gymnosopbists ^ (Jainas), rejecting these opinions of 
the Muktakachchhas * and maintaining continued existence 
to a certain extent, overthrow the doctrine of the momen- 
tariness of everything. (They say) : If no continuing 
soul is accepted^, then even the arrangement of the means 
for attaining worldly, fruit in this life will be useless. 
But surely this can never be imagined as possible — that 
one sliould act and another reap the consequences ! There- 
fore as this conviction, “I who previously did the deed, 
am the person who^now reap its consequeja^s,” establishes 
undoubtedly the existence of a continuing soul, wiiich 
remains constant through the previous and the subsequent 
period, the discriminating Jaina Arhats reject as unten- 
able the doctrine of momentary e^tence, ijt., ah exist- 
ence which lasts only an instant, and has nb previous or 
subsequent part. 

But the opponent may maintain, ” The unbroken stream 
(of momentary sensations) has been fairly proved by argu- 
ment, so who can prevent it ? In this way, since our 
tenet has been demonstrated by the argument, * whatever 
is, is momentary, &c.,’ it follows that in each parallel line 
of successive experiences the previous consciousness is the 
agent and tlie subsequent one reaps the hruit , Kor may 

^ Viwmnai, "witiumtsumenta.” ot dresi^ vpfMeuMj • luUt 

.* "The Boddhieto mb alw called of weaiiog the hem of uie lower 
IfiiitalnehcUai^.allQdbisto a pecn* fanaeot autneked.** — Cokbrool'e. 
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you Object ihat» *ii this were true) effects m%ht extend 
beyond all bounds’ — [t.e., A might act, and B receive the 
puhiehment] — because there is an essentially controlling 
relation in the very nature of cause and effect, l^us we 
see that when mango seeds, after being steeped in sweet 
juices, are planted in prepared soil, there is a definite 
certainty that sweetness will be found in the shoot, the 
stalk, the stem, the branches, the peduncle, &c., and so on 
by an unbroken series to the fruit, itself ; or again, when 
cotton seeds have been sprinkled with lac juice, there will 
be a similar certainty of finding, through the same series 
of shoot, &c., an ultimate redness in the cotton. As it 
has been said — 

In . whatever series of successive states the original 
impression of the action was produced. 

There verily accrues the result, just like the redness 
produced in cotton. 

When lac juice, &c., are poured on the flower of the 
citron, &c., 

*** A certain capacity is produced in it,— do you not see 
it?”’ 

But all this is only a drowning man’s catching at a 
straw, for it is overthrown by the following dilemma: — 

In the example of the '* doud,” dm. \mpra, p. 1 5], was 
your favourite '* momentariness ” proved by this very proof 
or by some other? It could not be the former, Imcause 
your alleged momentariness is not always directly visible 
in the cloud, and consequently, as your estample is not 
an ascertained fac^ your supposed inference falls to the. 
ground. Nor can it be the latter — ^because you might 
always prove your doctnne of momehtariness by this new 
proof (if you had it), and consequently’ your argument 
regarding all existence ["whatever is, is momentary,” 
Aa] would become needless. If you tdtc as your defini- 
tion of "existence” "that which produces ail^effect,” this 
will not hold, as it would include even the bite of a snake 
imaged in the rope, since this undoubtedly produces the 
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effect [of fear]. Hence it;has been said that the definition 
of an existence is "that which possesses an origin, an end, 
and an [intermediate] dnnition.*' 

As for what was said.[in p. that " the momentari< 
ness of objects is proved by the fact that the contrary 
assumption leads to contradictory attributes of capacity 
find want of capacity existing contemporaneously/* theU 
also, is wrong — for the alleged contradiction is not proved, 
as the holders of the Sydd>vdda* doctrine [vide infra\ 
willingly admit the indeterminateness of the. action of 
causes. As for what was said of the example of the 
fsotton, that is only mere words, since no proof is given, 
and we do not accept even in that instance a separate 
destruction [at each moment]. And again, your supposed 
continued series cannot be demonstrated without some 
subject to give it coherence, as has been said, "Inindi* 
vidual things which are of the same class or successively 
produced or in mutual contact, there may be a continued 
series; and this series is held to be one [throughout 
all”]. 

Nor is our objection obviated by your supposed definite 
relation between causes and effects. For even on your 
own admission it would follow that something experienced 
by the teacher's mind might be remembered by that of 
the pupil whom he had formed, or the latter might ex- 
perience the fruits of merit which the former had acquired; 
and thus we should have the twofold fault that the thing 
done passed away without result, and that the fruit of the 
thing not done was enjoyed. This has been said by the 
author of the Siddhasendvikya — 

" The loss of the thing done, — the enjoyment of the fiwt 
of a thing not done, — ^the dissolution of all existence, — 
and the abolition of memory, — ^bold indeed is the Buddhist 
antagonist, when, in the teeth of these four objections,, 
he se^ to eatahluh his doctrine of momeuljaiy destnic- 
tiont" 

* la p. a6, Bae 3, Nsd v^dd-MlcIfadM. 
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li^ieover, (on your suirpoaition of momentaiy esdirtienoe)^ 
us at the time of the perception (the second moment) tiie. 
otijeot (of the first moment) does not exist, and simply 
at the time of the object’s existence the perception does 
not exist, there can be no such things as a perceiver and 
a thing perceived, and consequently the whole course of 
the world would come tc an end. Nor may you suppose 
■that the object and the perception are simultaneous, be* 
cause this would imply that, like the two horns of an 
animid, they did not stand in the relation of cause and 
effect [as this relation necessarily involves succession], 
and consequently the Alanibana, or the object’s date 
[supra, p.*29], would be abolished as one of the four con^ 
current causes (pratyaya).^ 

If you say that “ the object may still be perceived, 
inasmuch as it will impress its form on the perception^ 
even though the one may have existed in a different 
moment from the other,” this too will not hold: For if 
you maintain that the knowledge acquired by perception 
has a certain form impressed upon it, you are met by the 
impossibility of explaining how a momentary perception 
can possess the power of impressing a form; and. if yon 
say that it has no form impressed upon it^ you am equally 
met by the fact that, if we are to avoid incongrtiity,*there 
must be some definite condition to determine the perception 
and knowledge in each several case. Thus by perception 
the abstract consciousness, which before existed uninfiu- 
enced by the external object, becomes modified under the 
form of ajar, &c., with a definite reference to each num’s 
personality [i.e., I see the jar], and it is not merely the 
passive recipient of a reflectioh like a mirror. Moreover, 
if the perception only reproduced the fprm of the object, 
there wpuld be an end of using such words as "tax” 

** near,” &a, of the objects.* Nor can you accept this 
conclusion, "as exactly in accordance with your own 

^ I pnfMM to f««d in pi' 36^ line 5, SmfAjiwqw for 

* As tonm MoaHMiljr rdote to Mm perMiraa 
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views,” because, in spite of all our logic, the stubborn 
fact remains that we do use such phrases as "the mounr 
tain is nearer "“or “ further,” " long ” or “ laige.” Nor may 
you say that " it is the pbject (which supplies the form) 
that really possesses these qualities of being * further,’ &c., 
and they are applied by a fashion of speech to the per- 
ception [though not really belonging to it”] — because we 
do not find that this is the case in a mirror [t.a, it does 
not become a far I'efleetion because it represents a far 
object.] . And again, as the perception produced by an 
object follows it in assuming the form of blue, so too, if 
the object be insentient, it ought equally to assume its 
form and so become itself insentient. And thus, accord- 
ing to the proverb, " wishing to grow, you have destroyed 
your root,” and your cause has fallen into hopeless diffi- 
culties. 

If, in your wish to escape this difficulty, you assert that 
" the perception does not follow the object in being in- 
sentient,” then there would be no perception that the 
object is insentient,' and so it is a case of the proverb, 
"While he looks for one thing which he has lost,, another 
drops.” " But what harm will it be if there is no percep- 
tion of a thing's being insentient ? ” [We reply], that if 
its being insentient is not perceived, while its blue form 
is pei:^eived,the two may be quite distinct [and as different 
from each other as a jar and cloth], or it may be a case of 
" indeterminateness” [so that the two may be only occasion- 
ally found together, as smoke with fire]. And again, if in- 
sentience is not perceived contemporaneously with the blue 
iomn, how could there then be conformity between them 
[so that both the blue and the insentience should together 
constitute the character of the thing ?] We might just as 
well maintain that, on perceiving a posV the unperceived 
universe entered into it as also constituting its character.* 

* leomot tbe reading ttugdfira- may be not «een tte «ww | hi r fn 

AffSOSi to Uttyd proAonaw (tacyd h seen, then X mtyiw inat tiie post 
belng/i^aA^). h tlw aad ^ vapenmved 

*/.<:, U yo« my that til* araystn worUa iti 
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All this collection of topics for proof has been discussed 
at full length by the Jaina authors, Frat&pachandra and 
others, in the I^aTneyaJeamalamdrtari^a, Ac., and is here 
omitted for fear of sireUing the book too much. 

Therefore those who wish fbr the mmmum honum of 
man must not accept the doctrine of Buddha, but rather 
honour only the Arhata doctrine. The Arhat’s nature 
has been thus described by Arhachchandra-sdri,^ in his 
AptaniichaydUvhkAva. 

“The divine Arhat is the supreme lord, the omniscient 
one, who has overcome all faults, desire, &c., — ^adored by 
the three worlds, the declarer of things as they are.” 

But may it not be objected that no such omniscient soul 
can enter the path of proof, since none of the live affirma- 
tive proofs can be found to apply, as has been declared by 
Tautdtita fBhatta Kunidrila^] ? 

1. “ No omniscient being is seen by the sense here in 
this world by ourselves or others ; nor is there any part 
of him seen which might help us as a sign to infer his 
existence. 

2. “Nor is there any injunction (vidhi) of scripture 
which reveals an eternal omniscient one, nor can the n\ean- 
ing of the explanatory passages (arthavdda) be applied 
here. 

3. “His existence is not declared by those passages 
which refer to quite other topics; and it cannot be con- 
tained in any emphatic repetitions (anuvdda), as it had 
never been mentioned elsewhere before. 

4. <*An omniscient being who had a beginning can 
never be the subject of the eternal Veda; and how can 
he be established by a made and spuriousf Veda ? 

5. “Do you say that this omniscient one is accepted bn 

^ I read arhatnxtrApam arhaeh» Kumdrila had a little relenting to 
duifidra in p. 27, line 3, wards theJainae at the end of his life. 

^ The foUowing passage occurs in He repented of having so cruelly per- 
some part of Kuinmla*s writings in secuted them, and acknowledged 
an argument against the Jaanas. It tiiat there was scona truth in their 
iseoifans that m the fWUmnkdigvi* teaching. Jaiiiagurumid*^ 
jaya^ cluq^« Iv., it b menttnoad JUiat vidfdtmjittat. 
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his own word t How can yon establish either when they 
^ns both.depend on reciprocal support ? 

d **[If yon sayj ‘The saying is true because it was 
uttered by one omniscient, and this proves the Arhat’s 
existence;* 'how can either point be establishlsd without 
some previously established foundation ?. 

7. “ But they who accept a [supposed} omjniscient on 
the baseless word of a paryiscient know nothing of the 
meaning of a real omniscient*s words. 

8. “ And again, if we now could see anything like 
omniscient being, we might have a chance of recoguis-; 
ing him by the [well-known fourth] proof, comparison 
(itpamdna). 

9. “And the teaching of Buddha [as well as that of Jina], 
which embraces virtue, vice, &c., would hot be established 
ns authoritative, if there were not in him the atteibute of 
omniscience,^ and so on.” 

We reply as follows : — ^As for the supposed contradiction 
of an Arhat’s existence, derived from the failure of the 
Bve affirmative proofs, — this is untenable, because there 
an proofs, as inference, &c., which do establish* his 
. 'existence. Thus any soul will become omniscient when, 
(its natural capacity for grasping all objects remaining 
the same),, the hinc^nces to such knowledge are done 
away. W^tever thing has a natural capacity for know- 
ing any object, will, when its hindrances to such knowledge 
are done away, actually know it, just as the sense of 
vision o(^nises form, directly the hindrances of darkness, 
Ac., are removed. *>How there is such a soul, which ha* 
its hindrances done away, its natural capaicity for grasi*- 

1 KmnArile tiiM to proT* that no would not bo troo and aathocitativ^ 
mobboipgoMiosirt^Mhiooxbtanoe bat wo mo tbot thqr tborofeio 
b not MtoUbhad bj taj one o( tho ho io oomioolont." Ho nnowon by 
ive raoogniood tho oixth, zotortiaK that tho mmo azgomont 

aUdra, bong aagaltv% ii^ of ooono^ might bo nood of Bi|l|bn by a Bod- 
not appUoma. I nadontaad tho ^Sttandaatbojra SVM w If woaM 
loot flan M diovlaf tho ina{i|iBo- dbtQow it in Uiat ooaa ft oannbt bo 
nbflHy of "pioiMMiyan** or artibt- oiMtvbwtiig in Mo own. 
jMM. A J&a jranid M^. “U tho * Iifi a4Bnos,nndMMdiifM» 
AzhntwoMnot oMwioplin^Mowoyii ocititavn nr 
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.ing all thioga remaining unchanged; therefore there is 
an omniscient being. Nor is the assertion uuestabUshed 
that the soul has a natural capacity for grasping all things ; 
for otherwise the Mimdipsist coiild not maintain that a 
knowledge of all possible cases can . be produced l^ tbe 
authoritative injunction of a text,^ — nor could there other- 
wise be the knowledge of universal propositions,, such as 
.that in our favourite argument, “ All things are indeteiy 
minate from the very fact of their existence ’’ [and, of 
course, a follower of the Nydya will grant that universal 
propositions can be known, though he will dispute the 
truth of this particular one]. Now it is clear that the 
teachers of the Pdrva Mimamsa accept the thesis that the 
soul has a- natural capacity for grasping all things; sinCe 
they allow that a knowledge embracing all things can be 
produced by the discussion of injunctions and prohibitions^ 
as is said [by Sahara in his commentary on the Sdtras, 
i. I, 2], A precept makes known the past, the present,. 
the future, the minute, the obstructed, the distant, &c.*' 
Nor can you say that /‘it is impossible to destroy the 
obstructions which hinder the soul’s knowing all things,” 
because we [jainas] are convinced that there are certain 
special means to destroy these obstructions, viz., the three 
["gems”], right intuition, Ac. By this charm also, all 
infmior assaults of argument can be put to flight. 

But the Naiydyika may interpose, “You talk of the 
pure intelligence, which, after all hindrances are done 
away, sees all objects, having sense-perception at its 
height; but this is irrelevant because there can be no 
hindrance to the oinuiscieiit as from all eternity he has 
been always liberated.” We reply thjtt there is no proof 
of your eternally liberated being. There cannot be an 
omnisdent who is eternally "liberated,” from, the verj' 
feet of his being "liberated,” like othor liberated persona^ 
-T^nce the use of the term "liberated” necessarily im- 

* ^ a af, Um .9b tor S it^a a|r, I jnpM ^ wal 
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plies tlie having been previously bound j and if the latter 
is absent, the former must be too, as is seen in the case of 
the. ether. "But is not this being’s existence definitely 
proved by his being the maker of that eternal series of 
effects, the earth, &c. ? according to the well-huown argu- 
ment, ‘ the earth, &c.,'must have had a maker, because they 
have the nature of effects, as a jar.* ” This . argument^ 
however, will not hoJ.d, because you cannot prove that they 
have the nature of effects. You cannot establish this from 
the fact of their being composed of parts, because this 
supposition falls upon the horns of a dilemma. Does this 
" being composed of parts *’ mean (i.) the being in contact 
with the parts ; or (ii.) "the being in intimate relation to 
the parts; or (iii.) the being produced from parts;” 'or 
(iv.) the being a substance in intimate relation; or (v.) 
the being the object of an idea involving the notion of 
parts ? 

Not the first, because it would apply too widely, as it 
would include ether [since this, though not itself coiiiposed 
of parts, is in contact with the parts of other things ;] nor 
the second, because it would similarly include genus, &c. 
[as this resides in a substance by intimate relation, and 
yet itself is not composed of parts;] nor ihs third, because 
this involves..a"term ("produced”) just as much disputed 
as the one dftedtly in question ; ^ nor the fourth, because 
itsmeck is caught in the pillory of the following alterna- 
tive : — ^Do you mean by your phrase used above that it 
is to be a substance, and to have something else in in- 
timate relation to itself,— -or do you mean that it must 
have, intimate relation to something else, in order to 
be valid for your argument ? If you say the former, it 
will equally apply to ether, since this is a suijstance, and 
has its qualities resident in it by intimate relation ; if you 
say the latter, your new position involves as mueh^dispute 
as the original point, since you would have to pfbve the 
existence of intimate relation in tbe parts, or the so-called 
* /nqw if inelQd^ in Atiw sad efoalbr diqioted. 
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"intumate canaes/* whie''i yon me^ji by *' something dae.** 
We jose these terms in compliance with yonr terminology ; 
bnt^ of course, from our point of view, we do not allow 
such a thing as '‘intimate relation,’* as there is no proof of 
its existence. 

Nor can. ihe fifth alternative be allowed, because this 
would readi too far, as it would include soul, &c., since 
soul can be the object of an idea involving the notion 
of parts, and yet it is acknowledged to be not an effect^ 
Nor can you maintain that the soul may still be indiscerp- 
tible in itself, but by reason o* its connection with some- 
thing possessing parts may itself become metaphorically 
'the object of an idea involving the notion of parts, 
because there is a mutual contradiction in the idea of 
that which has no parts and that which is all-pervading, 
just as the atom [which* is indiscexptible but not all- 
pervading]. 

And, moreover, is there only one maker ? Or, again, is 
he independent? 

In the former case your position will apply too far, as 
it will extend erroneously to palaces, &c., where we see for 
ourselves the work of many different men, as carpenters, 
&C., and [in the second case] if all the world were produced 
by this one maker, all other agents would be superfluous 
As it ’has been said in the VUardgattvii, or “Praise of 
Jina”— 

1. “There is one et^al maker for the world, all- 
pervading, independent, and true; they have none of 
these inextricable delusions, whose teacher art thou.” 

And again — 

2. “ There is here no maker acting byhis own free will, 
else his influence would extend to the making of a mat. 
What would be the use of yourself or all the artisans, if 
liSwara fabricates the three worlds ? ’’ 

* Thu **I am •poueHed of » prodfoato involving the notion of 
•body ^ (nkoM Smrir^ hand,” porta io oppUod to tile aoul 

Aft, u« an soBtoaeaa in wbieh a 
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Therefore it is i^ht to hold, as we do, that omnisoience 
is jprodaced when the hindrances are removed by the three 
means before alluded to. 

Kof need the objection be made that ** right intuition,'* 
&o., are impossible, as there is no other teacher to go to,~^ 
because this universal knowledge can be produced by the 
inspired works of former omniscient Jinas. Nor is our 
doctrine liable to the imputation of such faults as Anyon- 
y&SrayaJtA} &c., because we accept an eternal succession 
of revealed doctrines and omniscient teachers, like the end- 
less series of seed springing from shoot and shoot from 
seed. So much for this preliminary discussion. 

The well-known triad called the three gems, right 
intuition, dsc., are thus described in the PararndgainaaAra 
(which is devoted to the exposition of the doctrines of the 
Arhats)— ** Bight intuition, right knowledge, right conduct 
are the path of liberation.’* This has been thus explained 
by Yogadeva : — 

(a.) NVhen the meaning of the predicaments, the soul, 
(&c., has been declared by an Arhat in exact accordance 
with their reality, absolute faith in the teaching, is., the 
entire absence of any contrary idea, is "right intuition.” 
And to this effect runs the Tattvdrtha-v6ira, " Faith in the 
predicaments * is right * intuition.* ” Or, as another defini- 
tion gives it, " Acquiescence in the predicaments declared 
by a Jina is called 'right faith; ’ it is produced either by 
natural character or by the guru’s instruction.” " Natural 
character” means the soul’s own nature, independent of 
another’s teaching; "instruction” is the knowledge pro- 
duced by the teaching of another in the form of explana- 
tion, &C. 

(6.) "Bight knowledge” is a knowledge of the predica- 
ments, soul, &&, according to their real nature, updisturbed 
by any illusion or doubt; as it has been said-— . 

* BoMoniiv in a eicda. 1 IlMSttbMtaaQrlwiilOiMiDaMM 
BO— tha to. incind— trfow «f«y b o6f* ■ Ofia 

51, Um < 0^^ md taO 

aoo<ptoth>«ip p oii k HMU^«adhoMs liiiiiMiwMIiOHwin. 
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,** That kn%ledge, which embraces condseljr or in detail 
thcr piedicamehts as they actually are, is called * right 
knowledge ’ by the wise.^ 

This knowledge is fivefold as divided into moH, imta, 
avadhi, maiuu-partfdya, and kemda; as it has been said, 
SnUOf avadhi, maiua-parydya, wad hmtla, these 
are knowledge.” The meaning of this is as follows 

1. Mati is that by which one cognises an object tiirough 
the operation of the senses and the mind, all obstractiona 
of knowledge being abolished. 

2. &nUa is the clear knowledge produced by tmxH, all 
the obstructions of knowledge being abolished. 

3. Avadhi is the knowledge of special objects caused 
by the abolition of hindrances, which is effected by '‘right 
intuition,” &c.' 

4. Manas-par'idya is the clear definite knowledge of 
another’s thoughts, produced by the abolition of all the 
obstructions of knowledge caused by the veil of envy. 

5. Kevotla is that pure unalloyed knowledge for the sake 
of which ascetics practise various kinds of penance. 

The first of these is not self-cognised, the other 
four are. Thus' it hw been said — 

“True knowledge’ is a proof which nothing can over- 
throw, and which manifests itself as well as its object ; it 
is both supersensuous and itself an object of cognition, as 
the object is deterfiiined in two ways.” 

But the full account of the further minute divisions must 
be got from the authoii^tive treatise above-mentioned. 

(a) “Bight conduct” is t^ abstaining from all actions 
tending to evil courses by one who possesses faith and 
knowledge, and who is diligent in cuti^g off the series of 
actions and their effects which constitutes mundane exist- 
ence. This has been explained at length by the Arhat— 

I. “ Bight ccmduct is described as the entire relinquish- 

> I wad in p. line Sm ti §ag . I7 the •bolftbrn of hindtaiiMB pro- 
A trj mi Mt for nwwjwyiimomfilf/ doeod tagr tho qnaUtiaa wtoag in* 
bat fho old tnt auqr BMM “esaMd tnitioii,'* *0. 
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moit of blamable impulses ; this has been subjected to a 
fivefold division, as the ' five vows/ oAtnutl, ifCmfUa, aateya, 
hiihmaeharyd, and aparigraha} 

2. ** The * vow ’ of aliimd is the avoidance of injuring 
life by any act of thoughtlessness’* in any movable or 
immovable thing. 

3. "A kind, salutary, and truthful speech is called the 
*vow' of »&nTUa. That truthful speech is not truthful, 
which is unkind to others and prejudicial 

4. "The not taking what is not given is declared to 
be the ‘ vow ’ of cuteya; the external life is a man’s pro- 
perty, and, when it is killed, it is killed by some one who 
seizes it 

5. “The 'vow’ of hrahmaxiharyd (chastity) is eighteen- 
fold, viz., the abandonment of all desires,' heavenly or 
earthly, in thought, word, and deed, and whether by one’s 
own action or by one’s consent, or by one’s causing another 
to act 

6. “The * vow’ of aparigrotha the renouncing of all 
delusive interest in everything that exists not; since 
bewilderment of thought may arise from a delusive interest 
even in the unieal. 

7. “When carried out by the five states of mind in a 
fivefold order, these great * vows ’ of the world produce the 
eternal abode.” 

The full account of the five states of mind QiMmnd) 
has been given in the following passage [of which we only 
quote one flokaj— * 

“ Let him carry out the ' vow’ of vdnrUa uninterruptedly 
by the abstinence from laughter, greed, fear, and anger, 
and by the deliberate avoidance of speech,” * — and so forth. 

These three, right intuition, right knowledge, and right 
conduct, when united, produce liberation, but not severally; 
just as, in the case of an elixir, it is the knowledge of 

* Of. {he five |mmM in the YogtL- * I'nad JbdmdHdm for 
mUnUffiyii. He m e di a n d n i (AHUdh in p. jj^'Sae 7 (3 x 3 x 3 s 18, 

81) eijle UMOi jiomMi * For iMiUkiifa, net Smmh,- ' 6 , 
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whit it is> faith in its virtues, and the actual applioatton 
of the medicine,' united, which produce the eludi^s effect, 
but notreeverally. 

Here we may say concisely that the tattvas or predi* 
caments are two, jiva and ajiva; the soul,yitw, is pure 
intelligence ; the non-soul, ajiva, is pure non-intelligence. 
Padmanandin has thus said — 

‘*The two highest predicaments are ‘soul’ and ‘non- 
soul;’ ‘discrimination’ is the power of discriminating 
these two, in one who pursues what is to be pursued, and 
rejects what is to be rejected. The affection, &c., of the 
agent are to be rejected; these are objects for the non- 
discriminating ; the supreme light [of knowledge] is alone 
to be pursued, winch is defined as upayoga.** 

Upayoga [or “ the true employment of the soul’s acti- 
vities”]' takes place when the vision of true knowledge 
recognises the manifestation of the soul’s innate nature; 
but as long as the soul, by the bond of pradeSa and the 
mutual interpenetration of form which it produces [between 
the soul and the body], considers itself as identified with 
its actions [and the body which they produce], knowledge 
should rather be defined as “ the cause of its recognising 
that it is other than these.” * 
li^teUigence (e^itonya) is common to all souls, and is 
the real nature of the soul viewed as [is., us it is 

in itself); but by the influence of upiUamaJahaya and 
lukayopaiama it appears in the “mixed” form as pos- 
sessing both,* or again, by the influence of actions as they 
arise, it assumes the appearance of foulness, &c.* As has 
been said by Ydchakichitya |in a sdtra] — 

^ I Impose In p. 33, line 17, m- * Or thia may meui “by iba in* 
fayanajtidnairaddh^ for fluenoe of upoiama-laAapa or k$ha> 

mudyai^nanuii^iraddkdn^ yapotama, it appears charaetariser^ 

For avoAdroMf saa Suir^^ yol. II. by one or the other.** 
p. 157, fto. * If. andtai^^ be the ^ I read in p. 34, Una 7, bduih • 
tma raiwling, I suppose it must mean dydkdre^a for hduihdnydhdr^. 
*Vtha absence of obstructions.” The ^^paiamahkaya and Uhayopei* 

* This is a hard passage, but some ama seem to correspond to.theattpis- 
light is thrown on it by the scholiast i/tmika and hhdyika statee about to 
to Hemachandns AShidk. 79. be described. 
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** The ati^^afatMJat, the and the * mixed * states 
are the nature of the soul, and Siso the avda^ika and the 
PArvtjdmika." 

I. The state of the soul arises when all the 

effects of past actions have ceased, and no new actions 
arise [to affect the future], as when water becomes tem- 
porarily pure through the defiling mud sinking to the 
bottom by the infiuence of the clearing uut-plant,^ &c. 

' 2. ThA KshAytka state arises when there is the absolute 
abolition of actions and their effects, as in final liberation. 

3. The mixed” {mUrtC) state combines both these, as 
when water is partly pure. 

4. The. avdayika state is when actions arise [exerting* 
an inherent influence on the future]. The Pdni^mka 
state is the soul’s innate condition, as pure intelligence, 
&c., and disregarding its apparent states, as (i), (2), ^3), 
(4).* This nature, in one of the above-described varieties^ 
is the character of overy soul whether happy or unhappy. 
This is the meaning of the siitra quoted above. 

This has been explained in the Smriit^-MmlodMna — 

” Not different from knowledge, and yet not identical 
with it>---in some way both different and the same,— 
knowledge is its first and last : such is the soul described 
to be.” 

If you say that, *' As difference and identity are mutually 
exclusive, we must have one or the other in the case of 
the soul, and its being equally both is absurd,” we reply, 
that there is no evidence to support you when you 
characterise it as absurd. Only a valid non-percepticn* 
can thus preclude a sug^tiou'as absurd; but this is not 
found in the present case, since (in the opinion of us, the 
advocates of the ^/dd-vAda) it is perfectly notorious that 
all things present a mingled nature of many contradictory 
sEthcibutes.^ 

. A S ydb iw fMkmm. * ▲ valid aoa<'P6Keptioo;ia whoa . 

* Jost' M ia th* jSdnldgra fhQo- w<Ai|jasktoiiotMeB,aadjjwallthd 
spfilniii'Sha moI Is not rMlnr booad nmal flaaeaneBteanMi tiymtnwn 
it wnm to tow M.. pi w wt, woh w tho 
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Others lay down a different set of tativas from t^ two 
mentioned above , and (^'{pa; they hold that them 
are five aUikd/yaa or categories,—/^, dk&Sa, dJwhm^ 
adJuirvMi, and pudgala. To all these five we can apply 
the idea of '‘existence” {asU)}- as connected with the 
three divisions of time, and' we can similarly apply the 
idea of “ body ” (Mya),’ from their occupying several parts 
of space. 

The/^ms (souls) are divided into two, the "mundane” 
and the “ rele^ed.” The " mundane ” pass from birth to 
birth ; and these are also divided into two, as those pos- 
sessing an internal sense; (samanosAxs), and those destitute 
of it (flimnadea). The former possesses aamjHAt t.a, the 
power of apprehension, talking, acting, and receiving in- 
struction ; the latter are those without this power. These 
latter are also divided into two, as " locomotive ” asa), 
or “immovable” {dk&vara). 

The "locomotive” are those possessing at least two 
senses [touch and taste], as shell-fish, worms, &&, and are 
thus of four kinds [as possessing two, three, four, or five 
senses]; the "immovable” are earth, water, fire, air, and 
trees.* But here a distinction roust be made. The dust 
of the road is properly " earth,” but bricks, &c., are aggre- 
gated "bodies of earth,” and that soul by whom this body 
is appropriated becomes " earthen-bodied,” and that soul 
which will hereafter appropriate it is the "earth-soul.” 
The same four divisions must also be applied to the others, 
water, &c. Now the souls which have appropriated or 
will appropriate the earth, &c., as their bodies, are reckoned 
as " immovable ; ” but earth, and the " bodies of earth,” 
Ac., ate not so reckoned, because they are inanimate.* 
These other immovable tilings, and su<m as only possess 

* I nsd In p> 35, Una 5, ’i(M fer tafnMrUanai tra$di tkahmtikdt 
idUM. 

* Hanaa the tenn ban vaed for * In p. 35, Una 16, 1 taad UA 4 m 

"oatgKiiy ai^IWi pfhatvdtfm iiikd^jfvaMt. U wa 

* TOeaa (ty Hemaoh. AlkUB t . at), ka^ the old reading wa moat tm- 

p oaacw- anbr <!na aanaa— 4(N|^ In data "bacanaa the fomar only 
p» 3S Una Ltmd wa anfanata.*’ 
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the one sense of touch, are considered as "released,** since 
they are incapable of passing into any other state of- 
existence. 

Dhamut, adharma, and dMia are singular categories 
[and not generic], and they have not the attribute of 
“action,” but they are the causes of a substance's chan^ 
of place. 

DTiarma, “merit,” and adharmat “demerit,” are well 
known. They assist souls in progressing or remaining 
stationary in the universally extended^ sky [or ether] 
characterised by light, and also called Lokdkifo; hence 
the presence of the category “merit” is to be inferred 
from progress, that of “ demerit” from stationariness. The 
effect of dkdSa is seen when one thing enters into the 
space previously occupied by another. 

Pudgcda^ “ body,” possesses touch, taste, and colour. 
Bodies are of two kinds, atomic and compound. Atoms 
cannot be enjoyed;* the compounds are the binary and 
other combinations. Atoms are produced by the separa- 
tion of these binary and other compounds, while these 
arise from the conjunction of atoms. Compounds some- 
times arise from separation and conjunction [combined] ; 
hence they are called because they “fill” (pitr), 

and “ dissolve ” (gal). Although “ time ” is not properly 
an a^ikdya, because it does not occupy many separate 
parts of space [as mentioned in the definition], still it is a 
dravya [or taitt<i\, as the definition will hold ; “substance” 
(dravyci) possesses “ qualities and action.” * Qualities reside 

* Li p. 35, line 3 from bottom, I time throwa himaelf into the June 

rend nnaMvadkiiU for mrwUrdmu- eyetem wbioh he is nnnljrsiiis, when 
tkStL In the preceding line I rend we see thnt he given the JnuM ter* 
dtahendmiduUdmie for dlotendsfeh- mindogjfortiiisdefinitionofclracfs, 
dUUnae. — oLFaiiod. Attra,L i, 15. Parffdifa 

* Cf. Slddhdntn-muktdTnli, ■p. ay. is ejrolnined ns birman in Heina^ 
The viiihaifa is upeMoga-tdAkamm, Atm. Parjfdm hi p. 3i6^ line ii 
htttitbegfawwiththediipanishi. This {Wra, p; 53, line 9), se^ used ftt 
ontegory takes up the forms of ttkd- n diilerent sense fr<»n thi4 which it 
vara which were excluded fromyfra. hems elsewhere. •]( hi^'tnken it- 
. ’I It is nn interesting illustration doubtingly ns in Hemleiu Abkidh. 
hew thoroughly Mtfdhnvn for the 
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ill suDstance buc do not themselves possess qualities, 
as the general qualities, knowledge, &c., of the/^, form, 
&c., 6f the body, and the power of causing progress, 
stationariness, and motion into a place previously occu<r 
pied, in the case respectively of “merit,” “demerit,” and 
dhdia. “Action” has thus been defined; the 

actions {parydyiH^) of a eubstance are, as has been said, 
its existence, its production, its being what it is, its 
development, its course to the end, as, t.g., in the jiva, the 
knowledge of objects, as of a jar, &c., happiness, pain, &c, ; 
in the the lump of clay, the jar, &c.; in merit 

and demerit, the special functions of progress, &c. Thus 
there are six substances or tattvas [t.e., the five above 
mentioned and “ time ”]. 

Others reckon the tattvas as seven, as has been said — 

“The tattvas are jiva, ajiva, &srava, handha, samvara, 
niijard, and mokdia,” Jiva and ajiva have been already 
described. Asrava is described as the movement of the 
soul called yoga} through its participation in the movement 
of its various bodies, auddrJta, &c. As a door opening 
into the water is called dsrava, because>it causes the stream 
to descend through it,‘ so this yoga is called dsrava, be- 
cause by it as by a pipe actions and their consequences 
fiow in upon the soul. Or, as a wet garment collects the 
dust brought to it from every side by the wind, so the 
soul, wet with previous sins, collects, by its manifold points 
of contact with the body, the aciions which are brought 
to it by yoga. Or as, when water is thrown on a heated 
lump of iron, the iron absorbs the water altogether, so 
the jiva, heated by previous siusj i-eceives from every side 
the actions which are brought by yoga KaJvd/ya (“sin,” 
“defilement”) is so called because it {jcasK^ the 

soul by leading it into evil states ; it comprises anger, pride, 
delusion, and lust. Asrava is twofold, as good or evil. 
Thus abstaining from doing injury is a-good yoga of the 

* y«!7a seems to be hero the natuntl * In line 18, read dmmitdhdra- 

fanpnlse of the soul to act ifotvdd. 
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body; speaking what is true, measured, and profitable is a 
good ycffa of the speech. 

These various subdivisions of daram have been described, 
at length in several SiUras, “Aaram is the impulse 
to action with body, speech, or mind, and il is good or 
evil as it produces merit or demerit,” &c. Others, how-, 
ever, explain it thus : — “Aaram is the action of the senses 
which impels the soul towards external objects; the light 
of the soul, coming in contact with external objects by 
means of the senses, becomes developed as the knowledge 
of form, &c.”^ 

Bandha, " bondage,” is when the soul, by the influence 
of "false intuition,” "non-indifference,” " carelessness,” and 
“sin” (kasMya), voA also by the force of yoyet, assumes 
various bodies occupying many parts of space, which enter 
into its own subtile body, and which are suited to the 
bond of its previous actions. As has been said— 

"Through the influence of sin the individual soul 
assumes bodies suitable to its past actions, this is, 
‘ bondage.’ ” 

In this quotation the word " sin ” {Tcaahdya) is used to 
include the other three causes of bondage as well as that 
properly so termed. Ydchakdcharya has thus enumerated 
the causes of bondage : " The causes of bondage are false 
intuition, non-indifference, carelessness, and sin.” 

(a) "False intuition” is twofold, — either innate from 
one's natural character, as when one disbelieves Jaina 
doctrines from the influence of former evil actions, irre- 
spectively of another’s teaching, — or derived, when learned 
by another’s teaching. 

(&) "Nbn-indifferenoe” is the non-iestraint of the five 
senses, and the internal organ from the set of six, earth, 

&C. 

(o) " Cardessness ” (pmeuida) is a wantv pf effbrt to 
practise the five kinds otKmiii, yujpfi && ) 

beoomM fan, with the Miti bii nd wfraal 
Apparently nunifold faj ' its objeeAt. ' 
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(d) ” Sin ** consists of anget, && Here we must meke 
the distinction that the four things, false intuition, &c., 
cause those kinds of bondage called sthiti and amAhdm; 
yoga [or cisraua] causes those kinds called yrakfvti and 
pradeia. 

"Bondage” is fourfold, as has been said: 
sthiti, anvAhdva, and pradda are its four kinds.” 

I. Frakriti means “ the natural qualities,” as bittemeSs 
or sweetness in the vimba plant or molasses. This may 
be subdivided into eight m/dJla-prcJeritis} 

Thus obstructions {dvaraya) ‘ cloud the knowledge and 
intuition, as a cloud obscures the sun or a shade the lamp. 
This is (a)jndndvara‘ilM, or (b) dar^andvara^a. (c) An object 
recognised as simultaneously existing or non-existing pro- 
duces mingled pleasure and pain, as licking honey from a 
sword’s edge, — this is vedaniya. (d) A delusion {mohaniycC) 
in intuition produces want of faith in the Jaina categories, 
like association with the wicked ; delusion in conduct pro- 
duces want of self-restraint, like intoxication, (a) Ayw 
produces the bond of body, like a snare.® (/) Ndman, or 
" the name,” produces various individual appellations, as u 
painter paints his different pictures, {g) Gotra produces 
the idea of noble* and ignoble, as the potter fashions his 
pots, {h) Antardya produces obstacles to liberality, &c.,' 
as the treasurer hinders the king by considerations- of 
economy. 

Thus is i\iQprcderiti-banc^ eightfold, being denominated 
as the eight mdla-prak^is, with subdivisions according 
to the diiSbrent actions of thn tnfious subject-matter. 

And thus has XJmdswdti-vdchakdchirya * declared: " The 
first kind of bandha consists of obstructions of the know- 
ledge and the intuition, vedaniya, mohaniya, dytts, ndman, 

1 These we also sailed the dght used for dsoroM {PSuf. UL 4, 68). 
larnuau in Govindiinanda’e gloss, Of. 8M., u. 52, where Vydsa’s- 
FedL giit, IL 3, 33. Conun. has dvarafiya. 

* The Oaloutta MS. reads ddar- * Jdkmtf The p!inted.ia(et has 
fat dtani9%«wjNi, in p. 37, JaUnat. 
hist line. . But tfmrssi3ai nwy De * Unubv6uii* t 
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gotra, and antardya;" and he has also reckoned up the 
^pective subdivisions of each as five, nine, twenty-eight, 
four, two, forty, two, and fifteen. All this has been 
explained at full length in the Vidydnanda and other 
M'orks, and here is omitted through fear of prolixity. 

2. Sthiti. As the milk of the goat, cow, buffalo, &c., 
have continued unswerving from their sweet nature for so 
leng a period, so the first three miUa-praJerili$,jndndvara^, 
&c., and the last, antardyd, have not swerved from their 
respective natures even through the period described in 
the words,. “ sthiti lasts beyonds crores of crores of periods 
of time measured by thirty sdgaroparnas.” ^ This con- 
tinuance is sthiti, 

3. Anubhdva. As in the milk of goats, cows, buffaloes, 
&c., there exists, by its rich or poor nature, a special 
capacity for producing^ its several effects, so in the different 
material bodies produced by our actions there exists a 
special capacity (anvhhdva) for producing their respective 
effects. 

4. Prade^a. The handha called prade^a is the entrance 
into the different parts of the soul by the masses, made 
up of an endless number of parts, of the various bodies 
which are developed by the consequences of actions. 

Samvara is "the stopping of dsrava — that by which the 
influence of past actions (karman) is stopped from enter- 
ing into the soul. It is divided into ghipti, samiti, &c, 
Gupti is the withdrawal of the soul from that impulse ** 
(pogo^^ which causes mundane existence, — ^it is threefold, 
as relating to body, speech, or mind. Samiti is the acting 
so as to .avoid injury to all living beings. This is divided 
into five kinds, as iryd? hhdshd, &c., as has been explained 
by Hemachandra. 

^ For the tdffonpama, we Wil- ftraehyutil^ tor praeiyutMi. 

Bon'n Emyr, voL i. p. 309. In 

? i. 38, line 16, I rend itjfddyuita. * In p. 38, line ti, peiA tvakdrya. 
dldd dnUmm api for the obwure karane. 

ityddyuktatp MuAwddhdniKat, I In p. 39, line 2 and line 5, for 
aiao read at the end of -the line fraSptf read frp(^*--a bad miareaiiui^. 
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1. ** In a public highway, kissed by the sun’s raySi to 
walk circumspectly so as to avoid injuring living beings, 
this the good call iiyd. 

2. *'Let him practise^ a measured utterance in his 
intercoume with all people ; this is called hhdsihd-samUii 
dear to the restrainers of speech. 

3. The food which the sage takes, ever free from the 
forty-two faults which may accrue to alms, is called the 
cshai}.d- 8 amUi? 

4. “ Carefully looking at it and carefully seating himself 
upon it, let him take a seat,&c., set it down, and meditate, 
— this is called the dddnorsamiti. 

5. “That the good man should carefully perform his. 
bodily evacuations in a spot free from all living creatures,’ 
— this is the utsarga-samiti.* Hence samvara has been 
etymologically analysed as that which closes (mm + vpii}otx) 
the door of the stream of dsrava,^ as has been said by the 
learned, *'Asram is the cause of mundane existence, sonji- 
ram is the cause of liberation;’ this is the Arhat doc- 
trine in a handful; all else is only the amplification of 
this.”, 

Niijard, is the causing the fruit of past actions to decay 
by self-mortificatiou, &c. ; it destroys by the body the 
merit and demerit of all the previously performed actions, 
and the resulting happiness and misery; “self-mortifica- 
tion ” means the clucking out of the hair, &c. This ntr- 
jard is twofold,' ‘temporary” (yaihdhdia) and ancillary 
(av^pdkrarm' 9 >ika). It is “temporary” as when a desire is 
dormant in consequence of the action having produced its 
fruit, and at that particular time, from this completion of 

* In !>. 39, line 6, 1 Mind dpadjfHd dkama, “the^en duties of an as- 

for d^ad^atd. cetl(^ patience, mntieness^” dca ; 

*■ In p. 39, line 9^ tot sesAapd read bhdvand, " convionon,** sndi as that 
taUikafd. worldly existences are not eternal, 

* In p; 39^ line 12, nkjtmtu fta; "virtnona observance." 

andj^pstflofe * In Pk 3ft line 14; read dtrato- 

* Mulhavs omits the remaining Crotaso. 

dWisionsofssirttara. Wilaon, Awyf * ForiNeAftialineiC^readsMiiaXa. 
vol.Lp.3it,^vesthemasjMrtshaA((, ’ In n. sft line 2 I read 

' "endnnuiee^” as of avow; fcUU jwlftdliiuB* raryotid Idfa-. . 
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the object aimed at, nt^^ari arises, teiog caused by l%e 
consumption of the desire, &o. But ^hen, by the force of 
asceticism, the sage turns all actions into means for attain* 
ing his end (liberation), this is the niijard of actions. 
Thus it has been said : ‘*Fr6m the decaying of the actions 
which are the seeds of mundane existence, niiyard arises, 
which is twofold, soikd/md and akdmA. That called 
sakdmd belongs to ascetics, the akdmd to other embodied 
spirits.” ^ 

Mohika. Since at the moment of its attainment there 
is an entire absence of all future actions, as all the causes 
of bondage (false perception, &c.) are stopped,* and since 
all past actions are abolished in the presence of the causes 
of nirjard, there arises the absolute release from all actions, 
— this is mohha; as it has been said: is the 

absolute release from all actions by the decay (nirjard^ of 
the causes of bondage and of existence.” 

Then the soul rises upward to the end of the world.< 
As a potter’s wheel, whirled by the stick and hands, moves 
on even after these have stopped, until the impulse is 
exhausted, so the previous repeated contemplations of the 
embodied soul for the attainment of moksha exert their iiiflu* 
ence even after they have ceased, and bear the soul onward 
to the end of the world ; or, as the gourd, encased with 
clay, sinks in the water, but rises to the surface when freed 
from its encumbrance, so the soul, delivered from works, 
rises upward by its isolation,* from the bursting of its 
bonds like the elastic seed of the castomnl plant, or by its 
own native tendency like the flame. 

* This passage is veiy dlffioolt and dormant ; the latter is mJtdmd, he* 
not improbably oormpt, and my in* cause the asoetio'oonquers the lower 
terpretatimi of it is only oonjeeturaL desire under the overpowering influ* 
The ordinary niiyard is when an enee of the higher desire for^bera* 
action attains its end (like the lull* tion. 

ing of a passion by the mtifieation), * I read nirodht idee mfrodkak in 
this lull IS temporary. That niijard p. 40^ line d ; of. p. 37, ttM.. The 
is " anoiUaiy " whidn is rendered by causes bondage nro^liait oie as* 
asoetioism a means to the attainment sumption of boms m v 3 mh future 
of theh^estgood. Thb former is setilaaaMeto bepsslonned. 
ahdmd, "desirms^'* beoansS at the * Idtscadbr “abssnse at mnga.* 
fnomeni the desire is satMod and so ' 
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' ** Bondage ” is the condition of being unsepaiated, with 
a mutual interpenetration of parts [between the soul and 
the body] ; 9Whga is merely mutual contact Tliis has 
been declared as follows 

*‘[Liberationi is unhindered,, from the continuance of 
former impulses, from the absence of sai^a, from the cut- 
ting of all bonds, and from the natural development of the 
soul’s own powers of motion, like the potter’s wheel, the 
gourd with its clay removed, the seed of the castor-oil 
plant, or the flame of fire.” 

Hence they recite a liloka : — 

** However often they go away, the planets return, the 
sun, moon, and the rest; 

**But never to this day have returned any who have 
gone to Alokdkala.” 

Others hold mohiia to be the abiding in the highest 
regions, the soul being absorbed in bliss, with its know- 
ledge unhindered and itself untainted by any pain or im- 
pression thereof. 

Others hold nine taitwas, adding “merit” and “demerit” 
to the foregoing seven, — these two being the causes of 
pleasure and pain. This has been declared in the Sid- 
dhdnia, ajiwiy puifya, p<^a, Asrava, sammray .nir-- 

Jaraiga,, h(mdh>a, and mokdia, are the nine tattvm.'* As 
our object is only a summary, we desist here. 

Here the Jainas everywhere introduce their favourite 
logic called the iaptOf-hhiiigir'Miya} or the system of the 
seven paralogisms, “ m%y be, it is,” “ may be, it is not,” 
“ may it is and it is not,” “ may be, it is not predicable,” 
“ may be, it is, and yet not pre^cable,” “ may be, it is not, 
and not predicable,” “ may be, it is and it is not, and not 
predicable.” All this Anantavirya has thus laid down - 

1. “'When you wish to establish a thing, the proper 
course -is to say 'may be, it is;’ when you wish to deny 
it, ' may be^ it is not.' 

2. “When you desire to establish each in turn, let your 

* Ib pi 4 i,Miw 7, iw 4 n ^ Vk a igbu^ iw V<d. 8 , Olos^ il 23. 
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procedure likewise embrace both; when you wish to 
establish both at once, let it be declared * indescribable* 
from the impossibility to describe it. 

3. “The fifth process is enjoined when yon wish to 
establish the first as well as its indescribableness ; when 
the second as well as its indescribableness, the occasion 
for the sixth process arises. 

4. " The seventh is required when all three characters 
are to be employed simultaneously.’* 

Sydt, “ may be,” is here an indeclinable particle in the 
form of a part of a verb, used to convey the idea of in- 
determinateness ; as it has been said — 

" This particle sydi is in the form of a verb, but, from 
its being connected with the sense, it denotes 
indetermiuateness in sentences, and has a qualify- 
ing effect on the implied meaning.” 

If, again, the word sydi denoted determinateness, then 
it would be needless in the phrase, may be, it is ; ” but 
since it really denotes indeterminateness, '* may be, it is,” 
means “it is somehow;” "may be,” conveys the 
meaning of "somehow,” hUharM^tit ; and so it is not 
really useless. As one has said^ — 

"The doctrine of the sydd-vdda arises from our every- 
where rejecting the idea of the absolute ; ^ it depends on 
the sapta-hhvhgi-mya, and it lays down the distinction 
between what is to be avoided and to be accepted.” 

If a thing absolutely exists, it exists altogether, always, 
everywhere, and with everybody, and no one at any time or 
place would ever make an effort to obtain dr avoid it, as 
it would be absurd to treat what is already present as an 
object to be obtained or avoided. But if it be relative (or 
indefinite), the wise will concede that at certain times and 
in certain places any one may seek or avoid it. More- 
over, suppose that the question to be asked ia this : *‘Is 
hemg or non^ng the real nature of the thi%l** The 

* I onnot undentMid tbe wordi aad tiMNCott Ie»T« tbw 

at ^sendof the&ttBnaMii«r^ oatWHAtad. 
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real nature of the thing cannot be being, for then you 
could not properly use the phrase, *' It is a pot " (ghafo^sti), 
as the two words and "pot" would be tautological; 
nor ought you to say, " It is not a pot," as the words thus 
used would imply a direct contradiction ; and the same 
argument is to be used in other questions.^ As it has 
been declared — 

"It must not be said * It is a pot,' since the word * pot' 
implies 'is;' 

. " Nor may you say ‘ it is not a pot,’ for existence and 
non-existence are mutually exclusive," &c. 

The whole is thus to be summed up. Four classes of 
our opponents severally hold the doctrine of existence, 
non-existence, existence and non-existence successively, 
and the doctrine that everything is inexplicable (anirva- 
cJianiyatd) thrae other classes hold one or other of the 
three first theories combined with the fourth.^ Now, when 
they meet us with the scornful questions, "Does the thing 
exist ? " &C; we have an answer always possible; " It exists 
in a certain way," &c., and our opponents are all abashed 
to silence, and victory accrues to the holder of the Sydd- 
vdda, which ascertains the entire meaning of all things. 
Tims said the teacher' in the Syddvddormaiijari — ■ 

"A thing of an entirely indeterminate nature is the 
object only of the omniscient; a thing partly determined 
is held to be the true object of scientific investigation.* 
When our reasonings based on one point proceed in the 
revealed way, it is called the revealed jS'ydd-vdda, which 
ascertains the entire memiing of all things.” 

"All other systems Are full of jealousy from -their mutual 
propositions and counter-propositions ; it is only the doc- 
trine of the Arhat which with no partiality equally favours 
all sects.” 

^ Thus (SovindUnaiid* *pp^ it tenet in the 
I VedL IL 2» S3) to mmt be dm. 

it is one^*' **in»y be it is nuuiy/’ * Jn^.42,\me i^iormaiendii^ 
^ tdni teid nuUena mUritdni. 

^ *iUaraXir^ This is Srihsnhs*s ^ In p. 43, line 2, for na ps#>2 

reed 
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The Jaina doctrine has thus been summed up by 
Jinadatta-sdri^ 

**The hindrances belonging .to vigour, enjoymrat, sensual 
pleasure, giving and receiving, — sleep, fear, ignorance, aver- 
sion, kughter, liking, disliking, love, hatred, want of in- 
difference, desire, sorrow, deceit, these are the eighteen 
'faults’ (dosha) according to our system.^ The divine 
Jina is our Guru, who declares the true knowledge of the 
taitwas. Thepath’ of emancipation consists of knowledge, 
intuition, and conduct. There are two means of proof 
(pmmd^a) in the Sydd-vdda doctrine, — sense-perception 
and inference. All consists of the eternal dnd the non- 
eternal; there are nine or seven taUtoas. The jiva, the 
ajiva, merit and demerit, dsrava, samvara,handJui, niiyard, 
mukti , — we will now explain each. Jiva is defined as 
intelligence ; (yim is all other than it ; merit means bodies 
Avhich arise from good actions, demerit the opposite; 
dsrava is the bondage of actions,’ nifjard is the unloosing 
thereof; arises from the desl^ction of the eight 

forms of karman or “action." But by some teachers 
''merit” is included in sammra* and “.demerit” in dsrava. 

'* Of the soul which has attained the four infinite things ’ 
and is hidden from the world, and whose eight actions are 
abolished, absolute liberation is declared by Jina. The 
iSwetdmbaras are the destroyers of all deMement, they 
live by alms,* they pluck out their hair, they practise 
patience, they avoid all association, and are called the 
Jaina Sddhtu. The Digambar4s pluck out their hair, they 

^ This lilt ia badly printed in the * TUi eaeaw ooimpt,— a line b 
Caloatta edition. It ia really identi* probiAdly loat. 
cal with that dveninHemaraandra’a * In laat line^ for aatpaniw read 

AbhiihdM-^intdmavi, 7a, 73; bat aaq»«v*v> 

we muat oorreot the readinga to * Doea thia mean the knowledge 
antanl^/di, rdgfidveAdiv avirat^ma- of the world, the aoul, the liberatra 
ra^ and kdw for Mnud. The order and liberation} Theae are called 
of the' eighteen doAm in the Cal- onaato. See Weber'a BhagatOU, 
eatta emtion ia by Hema- pp. 250,261-366. 

Chandra aa if* Si S, 3 * to, ii, la, * eiurmoliarti^h la 'fi^ilained by 
7, & 17, x6k 1% 8, 6k 15, 13, 14. tiw n^tMaravadkdrin {wi eraMal of 

Cbip.4^1^ l3,fortartia<tead Ha]ll|7iidh% it 1S9. 
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cany peacocks' tails in their hands, they drink from their 
hands, and they eat* upright in the giver's house, — ^these 
are the second class of the Jaina !|lishis. 

woman attains not the highest knowledge, she 
enters not Mukti, — so say the.Digambaras ; but there is 
a great division on this point' between them and the 
iSwetdmbaras.^ E. B. C. 

* CL WilaoD, B$ia^ L 340. for tMm read tlH. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE RXmXNUJA system. 

This doctrine of the Arhates deserves- a rational con- 
demnation, for whereas there is . only one thing really 
existent, the simultaneous co-existence of existence, non- 
existence and other modes in a plurality of really existing 
things is an impossibility. Nor should any one say: 
Granting the impossibility of the co-existence of exist- 
ence and non-existence, which are reciprocally contra- 
dictory, why should there uot be an alternation between 
existence and non-existence? there being the rule that 
it is action, not Una, that alternates. Nor let it be sup-, 
posed that the whole universe is multiform, in reliance 
upon the examples of the elephant-headed Ga^e^a and ot, 
the incarnation of Vishnu as half man, half lion; for 
the elephantine and the leonine nature existing in one 
part, and the human in another, and consequently there 
being no contradiction, those parts being different, these 
examples are inapplicable to the maintenance of a nature 
multiform as both existent and non-existent in one and 
the Same part (or place). Again, if any one urge : Let 
there be existence in one form, and non-existence in 
another, and thus both will be compatible; we rejoin: 
Not so, for if you had said that at different times existence 
and noiif existence maybe the nature of anything, then 
indeed there would have been no vice in your p^edure. 
Nor is it to be contended : Let the multiforndty of the 
universe be like the length and shortness which pertain 
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to the same thing (in different relations) ; for in these (in 
this length and shortness) tliere is no contrariety, in- 
asmuch as they are contrasted with different objects. 
Therefore, for want of evidence, existence and non-exist- 
ence as recipracally contradictory cannot reside at the 
same time in the same thing. In a like manner may be 
understood the refutation of the other hhaAgas (Arhata 
tenets). 

Again, we ask, is this doctrine of the seven bhangas, 
which lies at the base of all this, itself uniform (as ex- 
cluding one contradictory), or multiform (as conciliating 
contradictories). If it is uniform, there will emerge a 
contradiction to your thesis that all things are multiform ; 
if it is multiform, you have not proved what you wished 
to prove, a multiform statement (as both existent and 
non-existent) proving nothing.^ In either case, there is 
rope for a noose for' the neck of the Syad-Vadin. 

An admirable author of institutes has the founder of 
the Arhata system, dear to the gods (uninquiring pietist), 
proved himself to be, when he has not ascertained whether 
his result is the settling of nine or of seven principles, 
nor the investigator who settles them, nor his organon, the 
modes of evidence, nor the matter to be evidenced, whether 
it be ninefold or not ! 

In like manner if it be admitted that the soul has (as 
the Arhatas say), an extension equal to that of the body, 
it will follow that in the case of the souls of ascetics, who 
by the efficacy of ascetici<!m assume a plurality of bodies, 

^ Of. “Hie argument in defence Herakleitean must go through like 
of the Maxim of Contradiction is other persons, and when, if he pro- 
that it is a postulate employed in ceeded upon his own theory, he could 
all the particular statements as to neither give i|pr receive information 
matters of daily experience that a by speech,, nor ground any action 
man understands and acts upon when upon the .beliefs which he declares 
heard from his neighbours ; a postu^ to co-exist in his own mind. Ac- - 
late such that, if you deny it, no cordingly the Herakleitean Kratylus 
iqpeech is either significant or trust- (so Amtotle says) renounced the 
worthy to inform and guide those use of aflhrmative speecli, and simply 
who hear it. You may cite innu- pointed with his finger.*’— Qrote^ 
merable exangqples both of speecdi and Aristotle, voL iL pp. 297, 298. 
actionin the detail oflife, which the 
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there is a differentiation of the soul for each uf those bodies,. 
A sonl of the size of a human body would not (in the 
course of its transmigrations) be able to occupy the whole 
body of ah elephant; and again, when it laid aside its 
elephantine body to enter into that of an.ant, it would lose 
its capacity of filling its former frame. And it cannot be 
supposed that the soul resides successively in the human^ 
elephantine, and other bodies, like the light of a lamp 
which is capable of contraction and expansion, according 
ns it occupies the interior of a little station on the road- 
side in which travellers are supplied with water, or the 
interior of a stately mansion ; for it would follow (from 
such a supposition) that the soul being susceptible of 
hiodifications and consequently non-etemal, there would 
be a loss of merits and a fniition of good and evil un- 
merited. 

As if then we had thrown their best wrestler, the re- 
dargution of the rest of their categories may be anticipated 
from this exposition of the manner in which their treat 
ment of the soul has been vitiated. 

Their doctrine, therefore, as repugnant to the eternal, 
infallible revelation, cannot be adopted. The venerated 
Vydsa accordingly propounded the aphorism (ii. 2, 33), 
“Nay, becausd it is impossible in one;” and this same 
aphorism has been analysed by Bdmdnuja with the ex- 
press purpose of shutting out the doctrine of the Jainas. 
The tenets of Ramdnuja are as follows : — Three categories 
are established, os soul, not-soul, and Lord; or as sub- 
ject, object, and supreme disposer. Thus it has been 
said— 

“Lord, soul, and not-soul are the triad of principles: 
Hari (Yish^u) 

“Is Lord; individual spirits are souls; and the visible 
world is not-soul.” 

Otheis, again (the followers of I^kaidch6yyi^i;|naintain 
that pure intelligence, exempt Jtnni all dilTetences, the 
absolute, alone is really existent; and that this absolute 
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whose essence is etemal, pure, intelligettt, and fre^ the 
identity of which with the individnated spirit ia learnt 
from the ** reference to the same object” (predication), 
“That art thou,” undergoes bondage and emancipation. 
The universe of differences (or conditions) such as that of 
subject and object, is all illusorily imagined by illusion as 
in that (one reality), as is attested by a number of texts: 
Existent only, fair sir, was this in the beginning. One only ' 
without a second, and so forth. 'Maintaining this, and 
acknowledging a suppression of this beginningless illusion 
by knowledge of the unity (and identity) of individuated 
spirits and the undifferenced absolute, in conformity with 
hundreds of texts from the Upanishads, such as He that 
knows spirit passes beyond sori'ow; rejecting also any 
real plurality of things, in conformity with the text con- 
demnatory of duality, viz., Death after de^th he undergoes 
who looks upon this as manifold ; and thinking themselves 
very wise, the ^dAkaras will not tolerate this division 
(viz., the distribution of things into soul, not-soul, and 
liord). To all this the following counterposition is laid 
down ; — This might be all well enough if there were any 
proof of such illusion. But there is no such ignorance (or 
illusion)i an unbeginning entity, suppressible by know- 
ledge, testified in the perceptions, I am ignorant, I know 
not myself and other things. Thus it has been said (to 
explain the views of the SdAkara) — 

“Entitative from everlasting, which is dissolved by 
knowledge, 

“Such is illusion. This definition the wise enunciate.” 
This perception (t^y wbuld further contend) is not 
conversant about the absence of knowledge. For who 
can maintain this, and to whom ? One who leans on the 
arm of Frabhdkara, or one to whom Kumarila-bhatta gives 
his hand ? Kot the former, for in the words — 

“By means of its awn and of another’s form, eternal in 
the existent and non-existent, 

“ Hung is recogttiaed something by some at certain times. 
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Non-entity is but another entity by some kind of 
relation. Non-entity is but another entity, naught 
else, for naught else is observed.” 

They deny any non-entity ulterior to entity. Non- 
entity being cognisable by the sixth instrument of know- 
ledge {anvpaloMhi), and knowledge being always an object 
of inference, the absence of knowledge cannot be an object 
of perception. If, again, any one who maintains non-entity 
to be perceptible should employ the above argument (from 
the perceptions, I am ignorant, I know not myself, and 
other things) ; it may be replied : “ Is there, or is there 
not, in the consciousness, I am ignorant, an apprehension 
of self as characterised by an absence and of knowledge 
as the thing absent or non-existent ? If there is such 
apprehension, consciousness of the absence of knowledge 
will be impossible, as involving, a contradiction. If there 
is not, consciousness of the absence of knowledge, which 
consciousness presupposes a knowledge of the subject and 
of the thing absent, will not readily become possible. In- 
asmuch (the I^Ukaras continue) as the foregoing difficul- 
ties do not occur if ignorance (or illusion) be entitative, 
this consciousness (I am ignorant, I know not myself, and > 
other things) must be admitted to be conversant about an 
entitative ignorance. 

All this (the Sdmdnuja replies) is about as profitable as 
it would be for a ruminant animal to ruminate upon ether"; 
for an entitative ignorance is not more supposable than 
an absence of knowledge. For (we would ask), is any 
self-conscious principle presented as an object and as a 
subject (of ignorance) as distinct from cognition ? If it is 
presented, how, since ignorance^ Of a thing is terminable by 
knowledge of its essence, can the ignorance continue ? If 
none such is presented, how can we be conscious of an 
ignorance which has no subject and no object ? It you say: 
A pure manifestation of the spiritual essence is- revealed 
only by the cognition opposed to ignorance (or illusion), 
and thus there is no absurdity in the consciousness of igno^ 
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ance accoqipanied with a consciousnesa of its subject 
and object; then we rejoin: — Unfortunately for you, this 
(consciousness of subject) must arise equally in the absence 
of knowledge (for such we de6ne illusion to be), notwith- 
standing your assertion to the contrary. It must, there* 
fore, be acknowledged that the cognition, I aa ignorant, 
I know not myself and. othdr things, is conversant about 
an absence of cognition allpured by us both. 

Well, then (the ^dftkaras may contend), let the form of 
cognition evidentiary of illusion, which is under disputa- 
tion, be inference, as follows Bight knowledge must have 
had for its antecedent another entity (se. illusion), an entity 
different from mere prior non-existence of knowledge, 
which envelops the objects of knowledge, which is ter> 
minable by knowledge, which occupies the place of know- 
ledge, inasmuch as it (the right knowledge) illuminates an 
object not before illuminated, like the light of a lamp 
springing up for the first time in the darknesa This argu- 
ment (we reply) will not stand grinding (in the dialectic 
mill); for to prove the (antecedent) Ulusion, you will 
require an ulterior illusion which you do not admit, and a 
violation of your own tenets will ensue, while if you do 
not so prove it, it may or may hot exist; and, moreover, 
the example is incompatible with the argument, fbr it can- 
not be the lamp that illumines the hitherto uu illumined 
object, since it is knowledge only that illumines; and an 
illumihation. of objects may be effected by knowledge 
even without the lamp, while the light of the lamp is only 
andllaiy to the visual organ which effectuates the cogni- 
tion, ancillary mediately through the dispulsion of the 
obstruent darkness. We dismiss further prolixity. 

The counterpositiou (of the Bdmdni;ga8),is as follows 7 
The illusion under dispute does not reside in Brahmfui, 
who is pure knowledge, because it is an illusion, like the 
illusion about nacre, Ac. If any one ask : Has not the 
self-conscions entity that underlies the illusiba about 
nact^ fto, knowledge only for its ni^iire? ^ey reply: 
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Do not start such difficulties ; for we suppose that con- 
sciousness by its bare existence has the nature of creating 
conformity to the usage about (i.e, the name and notion 
of) some object ; and such consciousness, also called know- 
ledge, apprehension, comprehension, intelligence, &c., con- 
stitutes the soul, or knowledge, of that which acts and 
knows. If any one ask: How can the soul, if it con- 
sists of cognition, have cognition as a quality? they 
reply: This question is futile; for as a gem, the sun, 
and other luminous things, existing in the form of light, 
are substances in which light as a quality inheres — for 
light, as existing elsewhere than in its usual receptacle, 
and as being a mode of things though a substance, is still 
styled and accounted a quality derived from determination 
.by that substance, — so this soul, while it exists as a self- 
luminous intelligence, has also intelligence as its quality. 
Accordingly the Yedic texts : A lump of salt is always 
within and without one entire mass of taste, so also this 
soul is within and without an entire mass of knowledge ; 
Herein this person is itself a light ; Of the knowledge of 
that which knows there is no suspension ; He who knows, 
smells this ; and so also. This is the soul which, consisting 
of knowledge, is the light within the heart; For this per- 
son is the sMr, the hearer, the taster, the smeller, the 
thinker, the understander, the doer ; The person is know- 
ledge, and the like texts. 

It is not to be supposed that the Yeda also affords 
evidence of the existence of the cosmical illusion, in the 
text. Enveloped in untruth {anrUnt ) ; for the word Untruth 
(anytto) denotes that which is other than truth (jn/a). 
The word fita has a passive sense, as appears from the 
words. Drinking riia. J^ita means works done without 
desire of fruit; having as its reward the attainment of the 
bliss of the Supreme Spirit through his propitiation. In 
the text in question, untruth {anrita) designate &e scanty 
fruit enjoyed dturing transmigratory existence as Opposed to 



which^temponil fnut is obstraetive to tlw 
so^me ezistonee (iraAiium); the entito taxi (wbeil tfa* 
context is supplied) being: lliey who find not this 
reme sphere (drahsto-idto) aro enveloped in untruth. In 
such texts, again, as Let him Imow illusion (mc^) to be 
th^ primary emanative cause (prakfUi), the ter^ 
demgnates the emanative cause, consi^ng of the three 
"cords” ftnd creative of the diversified universe. 

It does not designate the inexplicable illusion .(for wh^ 
the ddnkaras contend). 

In such passages as. By him the defender of the body of 
the child, moving rapidly, the thousand illn8ionS*(ifu^) of 
the barbarian were swooped upon as by a hawk, we observe 
that the word "illusion” (mdyd) designates toe really 
existent weapon of a Titan, capable of projective diversified 
creation. The Veda, then, never sets out an inexplicable 
illusion. Nor (is toe cosmical illusion to be inferred from 
toe "grand text,” That art thou), inasmuch as the words^ 
That art thou, being incompetent to teach unity, and in* 
dieating' a conditionate Supreme Spirit, we cannot under- 
stand by them the essential unity of the mutually exclusive 
suineme and individual spirits; for such a supposition (as 
that they are identical) would violate the law of excluded 
middle. To explain this. The term That denotes the. 
Supreme Spirit exempt from all imperfections, of illimit- 
able excellence, a repository of innumerable auspicious 
attributes, to whom toe emanation, sustentation,* retracta- 
tion of the universe is a pastime;* such beiUg the Supreme 
Spirit, spoken of in such texts as. That desired, let me be 
many, let me bring ftutlu'’ Pwrlteps the word Thou, refm^ 
ring to toe same object (as toe word That), denotes toe 
Supreme Spirit characterised by conseiofisnese, haying all 
individual spirits as his body; for a "reference to the 
same object ” designates one thing determined by two 
modes. Here, perhaps, an Advaita-^vidin may M^ly : Why 

' Cf. ilM) diotom of HenIMtoj 803); Han io audio to bo tbo 
Midciiig woildo is Zeao’i Matiau; plaptiitog of God. . ' 

and took of Plato (Laii^ Book tIL < 
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may notlhe purport of the reference to the same object 
in the words, That art thon, be undifferenced essence, the . 
unity of souls, these words (That and thou) ^ving a 
(reciim)cally) implicate power by abandonment of opposite 
portions of their meaning; as is the case in the phrase. 
This is that Devndatta. In the words, This is that Deya> 
datta, we understand by the word That, a person in rela- 
tion to a different time and place, and by the word This, 
a person in relation to the present time and place. That 
both are one and the same is. understood by the form of 
predication (“reference to the same obj'ect”). Now as 
one and the same thing cannot at the same time be known 
as in different times and places, the- two words (This and 
That) must refer to the essence (and not to the accidents 
of dme and place), and unity of essence can be understood. 
Similarly in the text. That art thou, there is implicated 
an indivisible essence by abandonment of the contradictory 
iK)rtions (of the denotation), viz., finite cognition (which 
belongs to the individual soul or Thou), and infinite cog- 
nition (which belongs to the real or unindividual soul). 
This suggestion (the Rdmanujas reply) is unsatisfactory, 
for there is no opposition (between This and That) in the 
example (This is that Deva-datta), and consequently not 
the smallest particle of “implication” both This 

and That being used in their denotative capacity). The 
connection of one object with two times past and present ' 
involves no contradiction. And any contradiction s^ 
posed to arise from relation to different places may be 
avoided by a supposed difiference of time, the existence in 
the distant place being past, and the existence in the near 
b^g present Bveq if we concede to you the “implica- 
tion,” tiie (supposed) contradiction being avoidable by sup- 
posing one term (dtber That or Thou) . to be implicative, it 
is unnecessary to admit that both words are implicative. 
O^rwise (if we admit that both woids are iiia|d|eaitive), 
i|r |t be granted that the one tl^ may be vds^ised, 
wiilh the ocMKXHnitaat assurance it dUAm as this aid 
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as that, permanence in things , will be inadmissible, and 
the Buddhist assertoi of a momentary flux of things will 
be triumphant 

We have, therefore (the Bdmdnvgas continue),- laid it 
down in this question that there is no contradiction in the 
identity of the individual and the Supreme Spirit, the 
individual spirits being the body and the Supreme Spirit 
the souL For the individual spirit as the bddy, and there- 
fore a form, of the Supreme Spirit, is identical with the 
Supreme Spirit, according to another text. Who abiding 
in the soul, is the controller of the soul, who kndws the 
soul, of whom soul is the bod>. 

Your statement of the matter, therefore, is too narrow. 
All words are designatory of the Supreme Spirit. They 
are not all synonymous, a variety of media being possible; 
thus as all organised bodies, divine, human, &c., are forms 
of individual spirits, so all things (are the body of Sup- 
reme Spirit), all things are identical with Supreme Spirit 
Hence — 

God, Man, Yaksha, Pii$dcha, serpent, Bdkshasa, bird, 
tree, creeper, wood, stone, grass, jar, cloth, — these and all 
other words, be they what they may, which are current 
among mankind as denotative by means of their base and 
its suffixes, as denoting those things, in denoting things of 
this or that apparent constitution, really denote the in- 
dividual souls which assumed to them such body,, and the 
whole complexus of things terminating in the Supreme 
Spirit ruling within. That God and all other words what- 
soever ultimately denote the Supreme Spirit is stated in 
the Tattvamuktdvali and in iffie 'Ghaturantara — 

*‘God, and all other words, dedignato the souk noiie else 
than That, called the established entity, 

*Of this there is much significant and undoubted 
mcemplificatiop in common . speech and in tire 
Veda; 

**ExiBtehce when diasocisted from spirit is unknown; 
in the form of gods, mortals^ and Ae.rest 
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"When penradiiig the individual ejniit, the infinite 
has mede' a diversity of names and forms in the 
world.” 

In these words the author, setting forth that all words, 
Qod, and the rest^ des^nate the body, and showing in the 
wor^, '^lio unity in systems,” &&, the oharacteristic of 
body, and showing in the words, " By words which are sub- 
stitutes for the essence of things,” &c., that it is established 
' that nothing is different from the universal Lord, lays down 
in the verses, Significant of the essence, &c., that all words 
ultimately designate the Supreme Spirit. All this may be 
ascertained from that work The same matter has ^n 
enforced by Bdmanuja in the Vedartha-saAgraha, when 
analysing ^e Vedic text about names and forms. 

Moreover, every form of evidence having some deter- 
minate object, there can be no evidence of an undetermined 
(unconditionate) reality. Even in non-disoriminative per- 
ception it is a determinate (or conditioned) thing that is 
cognised. Else in discriminative perception there could 
not be shown to be a cognition characterised by an already 
presented form. Again, that text, That art thou, is not 
sublative of the universe as rooted in illuaon, like a sen- 
tence declai^toiy that what was illusorily presented, as a 
snake is a piece of rope; nor does knowledge -of the unity 
of the absolute and the soul bring (this illusory universe) 
to an end ; for we heve already demonstrated that there 
is no proof of these positions. 

Nor is there an absurdity (as the ^dhkaras woidd say), 

the hypothesis enunciatory of the reality of the universe, 
in afi&hning that by a cognition of one there is a cognition 
of all things : for it is ei^y evinced that the mundane 
egg, consisting of the primary cause (prakrUt), intellect^ 
self-position, the rudimentary dements, tiiogrom elements, 
the organs (of sense and of action), and the fot^^n worlds, 
and Ihe gods, animals, men, immovable tleN|;s^ and so 
forth, that exist within it, ocKfistifuting a complex of all 
forms, is all an ^^t^ and, that ffom tihe single cognition 
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of ablolute spirit^as its (emanative) cause, whra we recog- 
nise that all this is absolute spirit (there l^ng a tautology 
between cause and effect), there arises cognition of all 
things, and thus by cognition of one cognition of all. Bo* 
side9, if all else than absolute spirit were unreal, then all 
being non-existent, it would follow that by one cognition 
all cognition would be sublated. 

It is laid down (by the Bamanujas) that retractation 
into the univ^se {prdtaya) is when the universe, the body 
whereof consists of souls and the originant (praJefiti), 
returns to its imperceptible state, unsusceptible of division 
by names and forms, existing as absolute spirit the emana- 
tive cause ; and that creation (or emanation) is the gross 
or perceptible condition of absolute spirit, the body whereof 
is soul and not soul divided by diversity of names and 
forms, in the condition of the (emanative) effect of absolute 
spirit. In this way the identity of cause and effect laid 
down in the aphorism (of Vyasa) treating of origination, 
is easily explicable. The statements that the Supreme 
Spirit is void of attributes, are intended (it is shown) to 
deny thereof phenomenal qualities which are to be escaped 
from by those that desire emancipation. The texts which 
deny plurality are explained as allowed to be employed 
for the denial of the real existence of things apart from 
the Supreme Spirit, which is identical with all things, it 
being Supreme Spirit which subsists under all foims as 
the soul of all, all things sentient and unsentient being, 
forms as being the body of absolute Spirit^ 

What is the principle here involved, pluralism or mohism, 
or a universe both one and more than one? Of these 
alternatives monism is admitted in saying that Supreme 
Spirit alone subsists in all forms as alKis its body ; both 
unity and plurality are admitted in saying that one only 
Supreme Spirit subsists under a plurality of foms diverse 
as soul and notrsoul ; and plurality is a^itted in saying . 

* "Wbote bodjr aatnre ii^ and God (ho 
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thftt the eseent^ natures of soul, not-soul, and ^he Lord, 
are different, and not to be confounded. 

Of these (soul, not-soiil, and the Lord), individual 
spirits, or souls, consisting of uncontracted and unlimited 
pure knowledge, but enveloped in illusion, that is, in 
works from all eternity, undergo contraction and expan- 
sion of knowledge according to the degrees of their merits. 
Soul experiences fruition, and after reaping pleasures aud 
pains proportionate to merits and demerits, there ensues 
knowledge of the Lord, or attainment of the sphere of the 
Lord. Of things which are not-soul, and which are objects 
of fruition (or experience of pleasure and pain), uncon- 
sciousness, unconduciveness to the end of man, suscepti- 
bility of modification, and the like, are the properties. 
Of the Supreme Lord the attributes are subsistence, as 
the internal controller (or animator) of both the subjects 
aud the objects of fruition ; the boundless glory of illimi- 
table knowledge, dominion, majesty, power, brightness, and 
the like, the countless multitude of auspicious qualities ; 
the generation at will of all things other than himself, 
whether spiritual or non- spiritual ; various and infinite 
adornment with unsurpassable excellence, singular, uni- 
form, and divine. 

Yehkata-ndtha has given the following distribution of 
things : — 

“Those who know it have declared the principle to 
be twofold, substance and non-substance ; 

“ Substance is dichotomised as unsentient and sentient ; 
the former being the unevolved {avyakta), and 
time. 

“The latter is the *near* (pro^yaJk) and the * distant’ 

; the * near ’ being twofold, as either squl 
or the Lord ; 

“The * distant’ is eternal glory and intelligence; the 
other principle some have called the unsentient 
primary.” 

Of these— 
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** Sti^tanoe undergoes a plurality of conditions; the 
originant is possessed of goodness and the other 
cords; 

" Time has the form of years, &c.; soul is atomic and 
cognisant; the other spirit is the Lord ; 

Eternal bliss has been declared as transcending the 
three cords (or modes of phenomenal existence), 
and also as characterised by goodness ; 

“The cognisable manifestation of the cognisant is intel- 
ligence; thus are ^le characteristics of substance 
summarily recounted.” 

Of these j(soul, not^soul, and the Lord), individual 
spirits, called souls, are different from the Supreme Spirit 
and eternal. Thus the text: Two birds, companions, 
friends, &c. (Rig-Veda, i i 64 , 20). Accordingly it is 
stated (in the aphorisms of Ka^dda, iii'2, 20), Souls are 
diverse by reason of diversity of conditions. The eternity 
of souls is often spoken of in revelation — 

“The soul is neither bom, nor dies, nor having been 
shall it again cease to be ; 

“ Unborn, unchanging, eternal, this ancient of days is 
not killed when the body is killed” (Bhagavad- 
gitd, il 26). 

Otherwise (wer^ the soul not eternal) there would follow 
a failure of requital and a fruition (of pleasures and pains) 
unmerited. It has accordingly been said (in the aphorisms 
of Gautama, iii. 25) : Because no birth is seen of one who 
is devoid of desire. That tlie soul is atomic is well known 
from revelation — 

“If the hundredth. part of a hair be imagined to be 
divided a hundred times, 

“ The soul may be supposed a part of that, and yet it is 
capable of infini^.” 

And again — 

“Soul is of the size of the extremity of the sppke of a 
wheel Spirit 4 to be recognised by the intelligence 
as atomic.” 
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The visible, unsentient world, designed by the term 
not>soul, is divided into three, as the object, the instru* 
ment, or the site of fruition.. Of this world the efficient 
and substantial cause is the Deity, known under the 
names Pnrushottama (best of spirits), Vdsudeva (a patrony- 
mic of Krishna), and the like. 

"Ydsudeva is the supreme absolute spirit, endowed with 
auspicious attributes, 

'* The substantial cause, the efficient of the worlds, the 
animator of spirits." 

This same Ydsudeva, infinitely compassionate, tender to 
those devoted to him, the Supreme Spirit, with the pur- 
pose of bestowing various rewards apportioned to the 
deserts of his votaries in consequence of pastime, exists 
under five modes, distinguished as " adoration " (cvrtkd), 
“emanation" (vtMatw), “manifestation". {vyHtJui), “the 
subtile" and the “internal controller.” (i.) 

“ Adoration " is images, and so forth. (2.) “ Emanation ” 
is his incarnation, as Bdma, and so forth. (3.) His “ mani- 
festation” is fourfold, as Ydsudeva, SaAkarsha^a, Pra- 
dyumiia, and Aniruddha. (4.) “ The subtile ” is the 
entire Supreme Spirit, with six attributes, called Ydsu- 
deva. His attributes are exemption from sin, and the 
rest. That hd is exempt from sin is attested in the Yedic 
text: Passionless, deathless, without sorrow, without 
hunger, desiring truth, true in purpose. (5.) The “in- 
ternid controller,” the actuator of all spirits, according to 
the text : Who abiding in the soul, rules the soul within. 
When by worshipping each former embodiment a mass of 
sins inimical to the end of the soul emancipation) 
have been destroyed, the votary becomes entitled to prac- 
tise the worship of each latter embodiment. It has, there- 
fore, been said — 

“Ydsudeva, in his .tenderness to bis votaiii^, gives, as 
desired by each, ^ 

^According to the merits of., his qualified wbri^ppers, 
large ‘recompense. 
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**For that end, in pastime he makes to himself his five 
embodiments; 

"Images and the like are ^adoration;’ his incarnations 
are 'emanatiohs;* 

"As Sa&karshaAa, Ydsudeva, Pradyumna, Animddha, 
his manifestatioti is to be known to be fourfold ; 
*the subtile’ is the entire six attributes; 

" That sdlfHBame called Ydsudeva is styled the Supreme 
Spirit; 

" The internal controller is declared -as residing in the 
soul, the actuator of the soul, 

" Described in a multitude of- texts of the Upanishads, 
such as ‘ Who abiding in the souL* 

" By the worship of ’ adoration,’ a man casting off his 
defilement becomes a qualified votary ; 

"By the subsequent worship of ‘emanation,’ he be- 
comes qualified for the worship of ’ manifestation ; ’ 
next, 

" By the worship thereafter of ‘ the subtile,’ he becomes 
able to behold the ‘internal controller.’” 

The worship of the Deity is described in the Paiicha- 
rdtra as consisting of five elements, viz., (i.) the access, (2.) 
the preparation, (3.) oblation, (4.) recitation, (5.) devotion. 
Of these, access is the sweeping, smearing, and so forth, 
of the way to the temple. The preparation is the provision 
of perfumes, flowers, and the like appliances of worship. 
Oblation is worship of the deities. Becitation is tlie 
muttered ejaculation 6 i sacred texts, with attention to 
what they mean, the rehearsal of hymns and lauds of 
Yishpu, the commemoration of his names, and study of 
institutes which set forth the truth. Devotion is medita- 
tion on the Deity. When the vision 6! the visible world 
has been brought to a close by knowledge accumulated by 
the merit of such worship, tha infinitely compassionate 
Supreme Spirit, tender to his votarioB, bestows upon the 
-votary devoted to his lord and absorbed in Ids' lord, his 
own sphere infinite and endless, marked by consciousness 
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of being like liim, firom which there is no future return 
(to the sorrows of transmigratory existence). So the 
traditionary text — 

“When they have come to me, the high-souled no 
longer undergo future birth, a receptacle of pain, 
transitory, having attained to the supreme con- 
summation. 

“ Vdsudeva, having found his votary, bestows upon him 
his own mansion, blissful, undecaying, from whence 
there is no more return.” 

After laying up all this in his heart, leaning upon the 
teaching of the great Upanishad, and finding the gloss on 
the Vedanta aphorisms by the venerated Bodhayanacharya 
too prolix, Bdmanuja composed a commentary on the 
^rfrakamimansa (or Vedanta theosophy). In this the 
sense of the first . aphorism, “ Then hence the absolute 
must be'desired to be known,” is given as follows : — ^Tlie 
word ihen in this aphorism means, after understanding the 
hitherto-current sacred rites. Thus the glossator writes : 
“ After learning the sacred rites,” he desires to know the 
absolute. The word hence states the reason, viz., because 
one who has read the Veda and its appendages and under- 
stands its meaning is averse from sacred rites, their 
recompense being perishable. The wish to know the 
absolute springs up in one who longs for permanent 
liberation, as being the means of such liberation. By the 
word absoliUe is designated the Supreme Spirit, from whom 
are essentially excluded all imperfections, who is of illimir 
table excellence, and of innumerable auspicious attributes. 
Since then the knowledge of sacred rites and the perform- 
ance of those rites is mediately through engendering dis- 
passionateness, and through putting away the defilement 
of the understanding, an instrument of the knowledge of 
the absolute; and knowledge of sacred rites and know- 
ledge of the absolute being consequently cause and effect, 
the former and the latter Mimansa constitute one sj^stem 
of institutes. On this account the glossator has described 
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this sy^m as one with the sixteenfold system of Jaimini. 
That the fruit of sacred rites is perishable, and that of the 
knowledge of the absolute imperishable, has been laid down 
in virtue of Vedic. texts, such as: Scanning the spheres 
gained by rites, let him become passionless ; Not wrought 
by the rite performed, accompanied with inference and dis- 
junctive reasoning. Bevelation, by censuring each when 
unaccompanied by the other, shows that it is knowledge 
together with works that is efficacious of emancipation, in 
the words : Blind darkness they enter who prefer illusion, 
and a greater darkness still do they enter who delight in 
knowledge only ; knowledge and illusion, he who knows 
these both, he passing beyond death together with illusion, 
tastes immortality by knowledge. Conformably it is said 
in the Fa&chardtra-rahasya — 

"That ocean of compassion, the Lord, tender to his 
votaries, 

“For his worahipper’s sake, takes five embodiments 
upon him. 

“ These are styled Adoration, Emanation, Manifestation, 
the Subtile, the Internal Controller, 

“ Besorting whereto souls attain to successive stages of 
knowledge. 

“As a man’s sins are worn away by each successive 
worship, 

“He becomes qualified for the worship of each next 
embodiment 

** Thus day by day, according to religion, revealed and 
traditional, 

“By the aforesaid worship Vdsudeva becomes propitioiis 
to mankind. 

“Hari, when propitiated by devotion In the form of 
meditation, 

** At once brings to a close that illusion which is the 
a^^pregate of works. 

“Then in souls the essential attributes, from which 
transmigration has vanished. 
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*‘Are manifested, auspicious, omniscience, and the 
rest 

** These qualities are common to the emancipated spirits 
and the Lord, 

** Universal efficiency alone amon^ them is peculiar to 
the Deity. 

** Emancipated spirits are ulterior to the infinite absolute, 
which is unsusceptible of aught ulterior; 

*‘They enjoy aU beatitudes together with that Spirit.” 

It is therefore stat^ that those who suffer the three 
kinds of pain must, for the attainment of immoi^lity, 
investigate the absolute spirit known under such appella- 
tions as the Highest Being. According to the maxim : The 
base and the suffix convey the meaning conjointly, and of 
these the meaning of the suffix takes the lead, the notion 
of desire is predominant (in the word pgffdtUavya), and 
desired knowledge is the predicate (in the aphorism, Then 
hence the absolute must be desired to be known). Know- 
ledge is cognition designated by such terms as meditation, 
devotion; not the merely superficial knowledge derived 
from verbal communication, such being competent to any 
one who hears a number of words and understands the 
force of each, even without any predication ; in conformity 
with such Vedic texts as : Self indeed it is that is to be 
seen, to be heard, to be thought, to be pondered ; He should 
meditate that it is self alone; Having known, let him 
acquire excellent wisdom; He should know that which 
isiteyond knowledge. In these texts ”to be heard” is 
explanatory, hearing being understood (but not. enounced) 
in the text about sacred study (viz., sha^a^h^ena vedo ‘dhiyeyo 
fneffodeka, the Veda, with its six appendages, is to be 
studied and known) ; so that a man who has studied the 
Veda must of his own accord, in acquiring the Veda and 
its appendages, engage in hearing,” in order to ascertain 
the sense by examining it and the occasion of its ^ounce- 
ment. The term "to be thought” (or “to be inferred’*) 
is also explanatory, cogitation (or inference) being under- 
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stood as Ihe complementary meaning of hearing, according 
to the aphorism: Before its signification is attained the 
system is significant Meditation is a reminiscence con* 
sisting of an unbroken succession of reminiscences like a 
stream of oil, it being revealed in the text, in continuity 
of reminiscence there is a solution of all knots, — ^that 
it is unintennittent reminiscence that is the means of 
emancipation. And this reminiscence is tantamount to 
intuition. 

" Cut is liis heart’s knot, solved are all his doubts, 

^VAnd exhausted are all his works, when he has seen 
the Highest and Lowest,” 

because he becomes one with that Supreme. So also in 
the words. Self indeed is to be seen, it is predicated of this 
reminiscence that it is an intuition. Eeminiscence be* 
comes intuitional througlt the vivacity of the representa* 
tiona The author of the Yakya has treated of all this in 
detail in the passage beginning' Cognition is meditation. 
The characters of this meditation are laid out in the text : 
This soul is not attainable by exposition, nor by wisdom, 
nor by much learning; Whom God chooses by him God 
may be attained. To him this self unfolds its own 
nature. For it is that which is dearest which is choice- 
worthy, and as the soul finds itself most dear, so the Lord 
is of Himself most dear, as was declared by the Lord 
Himself— 

To them always devoted, who worship me with love, 

*'I give the devotion of understanding whereby they 
come to me.” 

And again — 

"That Supreme Spirit^ Arjuna, is attainable by faith 
unwavering.” 

But devotion (or faith) is a kind of cognition which 
admits no other motive than the illimitable beatitude, and 
is free from all other desires; and the attainment of this 
devotion is by discrimination and other means. As is 
said by the author of the Yakya: Attainment thereof 
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results from discriinination (viveka), exemption (vimoka), 
practice (abhydsa), observance excellence Qealyd/ija), 

freedom from despondency (anams^a), satisfaction (anud- 
dJuvndicC), according to the equivalence (of the definition), 
and the explication (of these terms^. Of these means, 
discrimination is purity of nature, resultant from eating 
undefiled food, and the explication (of discrimination) is 
From purity of diet, purity of understanding, and by 
purity of understanding the unintermittent reminiscence. 
Exemption is non-attachment to sensuous desires ; the 
explication being. Let the quietist meditate. Practice is 
reiteration ; and of this a traditionary explication is quoted 
(from the Bhagavad-gftd) by (Ramdnuja) the author of 
the commentary : For ever modified by the modes thereof. 
Observance is the performance of rites enjoined in revela- 
tion and tradition according to one's ability ; • the explica- 
tion being (the Yedic text). He who has performed rites 
is the best of those that know the supreme. The excel- 
lences are veracity, integrity, clemency, charity (alms- 
giving), and the like ; the explication being, It is attained 
by veracity. Freedom from despondency is the contrary 
of dejection ; the explication being. This soul is not attained 
by the faint-hearted. Satisfaction is the contentment 
which arises from the contrary of dejection ; the explica- 
tion being. Quiescent, self-subdued. It has tints been 
shown that by the devotion of one in whom the darkness 
has been dispelled by the grace of the Supreme Spirit, 
propitiated by certain rites and observances, which devo- 
tion is meditation transformed into. a presentative mani- 
festation of soul, without ulterior motive, as incessantly 
and inimitably desired, the sphere of the Supreme Spirit 
(Vaiku^tha) is attained. Thus Ydmuna says : Attainable 
by the final and absolute devotion of faith in one internally 
purified by both (works and knowledge); that is; in one 
whose internal organ is rectified by the devotion ol works 
and knowledge. 

In anticipation of the inquiry. But what absolute is to 
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be desired to be kno^ ? the definition is given (in the 
second aphorism). From which the genesis, and so forth 
of this. The genesis, and so forth, the creation (emana- 
tion), sttstentation, and retractation (of the universe) 
The purport of the aphorism is that the emanation, sus- 
tentation, and retractation of this universe, inconceivably 
multiform in its structure, and interspersed with souls 
from Brahmd to a tuft of grass, of determinate place, 
time, and fruition, is from this same universal Lord, whose 
essence is contrary to all qualities which should be escaped 
from, of illimitable excellences, such, as indefeasible voli- 
tion, and of innumerable auspicious attributes, omniscientt 
and omnipotent. 

In anticipation of the further inquiry. What proof is 
there of an absolute of this nature ? It is stated that the 
system of institutes itself is the evidence (in the third 
aphorism): Because it has its source from the system. 
To have its source from the system is to be that whereof 
the cause or evidence is the system. The system, then, is 
the source (or evidence) of tlie absolute, as being the cause 
of knowing the self, which is the cause of knowing the 
absolute. Nor is the suspicion possible that the absolute 
may be reached by some other form of evidence. For 
perception can have no conversancy about the absolute 
since it is supersensible. Nor can inference, for the 
illation, the ocean, and the rest, must have a maker, be- 
cause it is an effect like a water-pot, is worth about as 
much as a rotten pumpkin.' It is evinced that it is such 
texts as. Whence also these elements, that prove the 
existence of the absolute thus described. 

Though the absolute (it may be objected) be unsuscep- 
tible of any other kind of proof, the system, did it not 
refer to activity and cessation of activity, could not posit 
the absolute aforesaid. To avoid by anticipation any 
queries on this point, it is stated (in the fourth aphorism) : 
But that is from the construction. This is intended to 
exdude the doubt antioqnted. The evidence^ then, of the 
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system is the only evidence that can be given of the 
absolute. Why? Because of the construction, that is, 
because the absolute, that is, the highest end for man, is 
construed as the subject (of the first aphorism, viz.. Then 
thence the absolute is to be desired to be knourn). More- 
over, a sentence which has nothing to do either with acti- 
vity or with cessation of activity is not therefore void of 
purpose, for we observe that sentences merely declaratory 
of the nature of things, such as, A son is bom to you. This 
is not a snake, convey a purpose, viz., the cessation of joy 
or of fear. Thus there is uui,iiing unaccounted for. We 
have here given only a general indication. The details 
may be learnt from the original (viz., Edmanuja's Bhashya 
on the Vedanta aphorisms) ; we therefore decline a further 
treatment, apprehensive of prolixity; and thus all is 
clear.^ A. E. G. 

^ For further details respecting tva^mulidvali was printed in the 
Rtodnuja and his system^ see Wil- Pandit for September 1871; but the 
son’s Works, vol. I. pp. 34-46 ; and lines quoted in p. 73 are not found 
Banerjea’s Dialogues, ix. ^e Tat- there. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SYSTEM OF PURNA-PBAJNA. 

Anakda-tIrtha (Plirna-prajna, or Madhva) rejected this 
same Ramanuja system, because, though like his own 
views, it teaches the atomic size of the soul, the servitude 
of the soul, the existence of the Veda without any per- 
sonal author, the authenticity of the Yeda, the self-evidence 
of the instruments of knowledge, the triad of evidences, 
dependency upon the Pancha-ratra, the reality of plurality 
in the universe, and so forth, — ^yet, in accepting three 
hypotheses as to reciprocally contradictory divisions, &c., 
it coincides with the tenets of the Jainas. Showing that 
He is soul. That art thou, and a number of other texts of 
the Upanishads bear a different import under a different 
explanation, he set up a new system under the guise of a 
new explication of the Brahma-MimdQsd (or Vedanta). 

For in his doctrine ultimate principles are dichotomised 
into independent and dependent; as it is stated in the 
Tattva-viveka : — 

"Independent and dependent, two principles are re- 
ceived; 

"The independent is Vishnu the Lord, exempt from 
imperfections, and of ihexhaustible 'excellences.” 

Here it will be urged (by the Advaita-vddins) : Why 
predicate of tbe absolute these -inexhaustible excellences 
in the teeth of the Upanishads, which lay down that the 
absolute principle is void of homogeneity and hetero- 
geneity, and of all plurality in itself? To this be it 
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replied: Not so, for these texts of the Upanishads, as 
contradictoiy of many proofs positive of duality, cannot 
afford proof of nrjiversal unity ; perception, for example, 
in the consciousness, This is different from that, pronounces 
a difference between things, blue and yellow, and so forth. 
The opponent will rejoin : Do you hold that perception is 
cognisant of a perceptional difference, or of a difference 
constituted by the thing and its opposite? The former 
alternative will not hold : for without a cognition of the 
thing and its opposite, the recognition of the difference, 
which presupposes such a cognition, will be impossible. 
On the latter alternative it must be asked. Is the appre- 
hension of the difference preceded by an apprehension of 
the thing and its contrary, or are all the three (the thing, 
its contrary, and the contrariety) simultaneously appre- 
hended ? It cannot be thus preceded, for the operation 
of the intellect is without delay (or without successive 
steps), and there would also result a logical seesaw (appre- 
hension of the difference presupposing apprehension of 
the thing and its contrary, and apprehension of the thing 
and its contrary presupposing apprehension of the differ- 
ence). Nor can there be a simultaneous apprehension (of 
the thing, its contrary and the difference).; for cognitions 
related as cause and effect cannot be simultaneous, and 
the cognition of the thing u the cause of the recognition 
of the difference; the causal relation between the two 
being recognised by a concomitance and non-concomitance 
(mutual exclusion), the difference not being cognised even 
when the thing is present, without a cognition of its absent 
contrary. The perception of difference, therefore (the 
opponent concludes), is not easily admissible. To this let 
the reply be as follows : — Are these objections proclaimed 
against one who maintains a difference identical with the 
things themselves, or against one who maintains a differ- 
ence between things as the subjects of attributes ? . In the 
former case, you will be, as the saying runs, punishing a 
respectable Brdhman for the offence of a thief, the objec- 
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tions you adduce being irrelevant. If it be urged that if 
it is the essence of the thing that is the difference, then 
it will no longer require a contrary counterpart; but if 
difference presuppose a contrary counterpart, it will, exist 
everywhere ; this statement must be disallowed, for while 
the essence of a tiling is first known 'as different from 
everything else, the determinate usage (name and notion) 
may be shown to depend upon a contrary Counterpart; 
for example, the essence of a thing so far as constituted 
by its dimensions is first cognised, and afterwards it be- 
comes the object of some determinate judgment, as long or 
short in relation to some particular counterpart (or con- 
trasted object). Accordingly, it is said in the Yishipu- 
tattvar-nir^aya : “Difference is not proved to exist by the 
relation of determinant and determinate ; for this relation 
of determinant and determinate (or predicate and subject) 
presupposes difference; and if difference were proved to 
depend upon the thing and its counterpart, and the thing 
and its counterpart to presuppose difference, difference as 
involving a logical circle could not be accounted for; but 
difference is itself a real predicament (or ultimate entity). 
Fo>r this reason (viz., because difference is a thir^) it is 
that men in qiiest of d cow. do not act (as if they^had 
found her) when they see a gayal, and do not recall the 
word eow. Nor let it be objected that (if difference be a 
real entity and as such perceived) on seeing a nkixture of 
milk and water, there would be a presentation of differ- 
ence; for the absence of any manifestation of, and judg- 
ment aboul^ the difference, may be accounted for by the 
force of (the same) obstructives (as hinder the perception 
of other things), viz., aggregation of similar and the rest. 
Thus it has been said (in the SdbkUya-karika, v. vii.)— 
“From too great remoteness, from too great nearnesSi 
from defect in t^e organs, from instability of the 
common sensory, 

“ From' subtilty, from interposition, from being over- 
powered, and from abrogation of similars.'' 
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There is no perception respectively of a tree and the 
like on the peak of a mountain, because of its too great 
remoteness ; of collyrium applied to the eyes, and so forth, 
because of too great proximity; of lightning and the like, 
because of a defect in the organs; of a jar or the like 
in broad daylight, by one whose common sensory is be- 
wildered by lust and other passions, because of instability 
of the common sensory ; of an atom and the like, because 
of their subtility ; of things behind a wall, and so forth, 
because of interposition ; of the light of a lamp and the 
like, in the day-time, because of its being overpowered ; 
of milk and water, because of the aggregation of similars. 

Or let the hypothesis of difference in qualities be 
granted, and no harm is done ; for given the apprehension 
of a subject of attributes and of its contrary, the presenta- 
tion of difference in their modes is possible. Nor let it be 
supposed that on the hypothesis of difference in the modes 
of things, as each difference must be different from some 
ulterior difference, there will result an embarrassing pro- 
gression to infinity, there being no occasion for the 
occurrence of the said ulterior difference, inasmuch as we 
do not observe that men think and say that two things are 
different as differenced from the different. Nor can an 
ulterier difference be inferred from the first difference, for 
there being no difference to sevve as the example in such 
inference, there annot but be a non-occurrence of infer- 
ence. And thus it must be allowed that in raising the 
objection you have begged for a little oil-cake, and have 
had to give us gallons of oil If there be no difference for 
the example the inference cannot emerge. The bride is 
not married for the destruction of the bridegroom. There 
being, then, no fundamental difficulty, this infinite pro- 
gression presents no trouble. 

Difference (duality) is also ascertained by inference- 
Thus the Supreme Lord differs from the individual soul 
as the object of its obedience ; and he who is to be obeyed 
by any person differs from that person, a king, for in- 
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stance, from his attendant. For men, desiring as they do 
the and of man. Let me have pleasure, let me not have 
the slightest pain, if they covet the position of their lord, 
do not become objects of his favour, nay, rather, they be- 
come recipients of all kinds of evil. He who asserts his 
own inferiority and the excellence of his superior, he it 
is who is to be commended ; and the gratified superior 
grants his eulogist his desire. Therefore it has been 
said : — 

"Kings destroy those who assert themselves to be 
kings, 

“And grant to those who proclaim their kingly pre- 
eminence all that they desire.” 

Thus the statement of those (Advaita-vadins) in their 
thirst to be one with the Supreme Lord, tliat the supreme 
excellence of Yishi^u is like a mirage, is as if they were to 
cut off their tongues in trying to get a fine plantain, since 
it results that through offending this supreme Vishnu they 
must enter into the hell of blind darkness (andha-tamasa). 
The same thing is laid down by Madhya-mandira in the 
Mahabhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya : — 

“ 0 Daityas, enemies of the eternal, Vishnu's an^er is 
waxed great; 

^ He hurls the Daityas into the blind darkness, because 
they decide blindly.” 

This service (or obedience of which we have spoken) is 
trichotomised into (i.) stigmatisation, (2.) imposition of 
names, (3.) worship. 

Of these, (i.) stigmatisation is (the branding upon one- 
self) of the weapons of Naraya^a (or Vishnu) as a memorial 
of him, and as a means of attaining the end which is 
needful (emancipation). Thus- tlie sequel of the Sakalya- 
sainhita : — 

“ The man who bears branded in him the .discus of 
the immortal Vishnu, which is the might of the 
gods, 

“He, shaking off his guilty goes to the heaven (VsIkuQ* 
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tha) which ascetics, whose desires are passed away, 
enter into : 

“ The discus Sudarlana by which, uplifted in his arm, 
the gods entered that heaven ; 

“ Marked wherewith the Manus projected the emana- 
tion of the world, that weapon Brihmans wear 
(stamped upon them) ; 

“ Stigmatised wherewith they go to the supreme sphere 
of Vishnu ; 

** Marked with the stigmas of the wide-striding (Vishnu), 
let us become beatified.” 

Again, the Taittirfyaka Upanishad says: “He whose 
body is not branded, is raw, and tastes it not : votaries 
bearing it attain thereto.” The particular parts to be 
branded are specified in the Agneya-pura^ia : — 

“ On his ‘right hand let the Brahman wear SudanSana, 

“On his left the conch-shell: thus have those who 
know the Veda declared.” 

In another passage is given the invocation to be recited 
on being branded with the discus : — 

“SudanSana, brightly blazing, effulgent as ten million 
suns, 

“ Show unto me, blind with ignorance, the everlasting 
way of Vishnu. 

“ Thou aforetime sprangest from the sea, brandished in 
the hand of Vishnu, 

“ Adored by all the go^ ; 0 Pdhehajanya, to thee be 
adoration.” 

(2.) Imposition of names is the appellation of sons and 
others by such names as Keiiavu, as a continual memorial 
of the name of the Supreme Lord. 

(3.) Worship is of ten kinds, viz., with the voice, (i.) 
veracity, (2.) usefulness, (3.) kindliness, (4.) sacred study; 
wh^ the body, (5.) almsgiving, ( 6 .) defence, (7.) protiotion; 
with the common sensory, (8.) mercy, (9.) longing, and 
(la) faith. Worship is the dedication . Kdrdyava of 
each of these as it is realised. Thus it has been said : — 
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** Stigmatisation, imposition of names, worship; the last 
is of ten kinds.’* 

Difference (or duality between the Supreme Being and 
the universe) may also be infened from coghisability and 
other marks. also diffei^uce (or duality) may' be 
understood from revelation, from texts setting out duality 
in emancipation and beatitude, such as : “ All rejoice over 
truth attained; truthful, and celebrating the gift of tlie 
divine Indra, they recount his glory ; ” “ Sarva, among those 
that know the truth, 0 Brdhman, is in the universe, true 
spirit; true is individual spirit; truth is duality, truth 
is duality, in me is illusion, in me illusion, in me 
illusion.” 

Again : — 

“After attaining this knowledge, becoming like unto 
me, 

“In creation they are not born again, in retractation 
they perish hot” (Bhagavad-gitd, xiv. 2 ). 

According also to such aphonsros as, “ Excepting cos- 
mical operation because of occasion, amd because of non- 
proximity.” 

Nor should suggestion be made that individual spirit 
is God in virtue of the text. He that knows the absolute 
becomes the absolute ; for this text is hyperbolically 
eulogistic, like the text. Worshipping a Brdhman devoutly 
a Sddra becomes a Br&liman, i«., becomes exalted. 

If any one urge that according to the text : — 

“If thO universe existed it would doubtless come to an 
end,” 

this duality is merely illusory, and in i^ality a unity, 
and that duality is learnt to be illusorily imagined ; it may 
be replied : What you say is true, but you do not under- 
stand its meaning ; for the real meaning is, If this world 
had been produced, it would, without doubt, come to an 
end; therefore this universe is from everlasting, a five- 
fold dual universe;' and it is not non-existent, because 
it is mere illusion. Illusion is defined tp be the will of 
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the Loi^, in virtue of the testimony of many such pa8> 
sages as:- 

“ The great illusion, ignorance, necessity, the bewilder* 
ment, 

*‘The originant, ideation, — ^thus is thy will called, 0 
Infinite. 

“ The originant, because it originates greatly ; ideation, 
because it produces ideas ; 

The illusion of Hari, who is called a, is termed (a-wdyd) 
ignorance : 

'' Styled (rndyd) illusion, because it is pre-eminent, for 
the name mdyd is used of the pre-eminent; 

“ The excellent knowledge of Vishnu is called, though 
one only, by these names ; 

” For Hari is excellent knowledge, and this is character- 
ised by spontaneous beatitude.” 

That in which this excellent knowledge produces know- 
ledge and effects sustentation thereof, that is pure illusion, 
as known and sustained, therefore by the Supreme Lord 
duality is not illusorily imagined. For in the Lord illu- 
sory imagination of the universe is not possible, illusory 
imagination arising from non-perception of differences 
(which as an imperfection is inconsistent with the divine 
nature). 

If it be asked how then that (illusory duality) is pre- 
diOated, the answer is that in reality there is a non-duality, 
that is in reality, Vishnu being better than all else, has 
no equal and no superior. Accordingly, the grand revela- 
tion : — 

'* A difference between soul and the Lord, a difference, 
between the unsentient and the Lord, 

**A difference among souls, and a difference of the 
unsentient and the soul each from the other. 

“ Also the difference of unsentient . things from one- 
another, the world with its five divisions. 

"This same is real. and from all eternity; if it had had 
a beginning it would have an end : 
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** Whereas it does not come to an end; and it is not 
illusorily imagined : 

"For if it were imagined it would cease, but it never 
ceases. 

"That there is no duality is therefore the doctrine of 
those that lack knowledge ; 

"For this the doctrine of those that have knowledge is 
known and sustained by Yishou." 

The purpose, then, of all revelations is to set out the 
supreme excellence of Yishtiu. With this in view the 
Lord declared : — 

*'Two are these persons in the universe, the perishable 
and the imperishable ; 

" The perishable is all the elements, the imperishable is 
the unmodified. 

"The other, the most excellent person, called the 
Supreme Spirit, 

"Is the undecaying I^rd, who pervading sustains the 
three worlds. 

" Since transcending the perishable, I am more excellent 
than the imperishable (soul), 

" Hence I am celebrated among men and in the Veda 
as the best of persons {Purushottama ) ; 

"He who uninfatuated knows me thus the best of 
persons, he all-knowing worships me in every wise. 

" Thus this most mysterious institute is declared, blame- 
less (Arjuna) : 

" Knowing this a man may be wise, and may have done 
what he has to do, O Bhdrata" (Bhagavad-gfta, 
XV. 16-20). 

So in the Mahd-varaha — 

" The primary purport of all the Vedas relates to the 
supreme spouse of ^rl ; 

" Its purport r^arding the excellence of any other deity 
must be subordinate.” 

It is reasonable that the primary purport should regard 
the supreme excellence of Vishnu. For emancipation is 
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the highest end of all men, according to the text of the 
BhdUaveya Upanishad : While meric, wealth, and enjoy- 
ment axe transitory, emancipation is eternal ; therefore a 
wise man should strive unceasingly to attain thereto. 
And emancipation is not won without the grace of Vishii^u, 
according to the text of the Ndrdya^a Upanishad : Through 
whose grace is the highest state, through whose essence he 
is liberated from transmigration, while inferior ifien pro- 
pitiating the divinities are not emancipated ; the supreme 
object of discernment to those who desire to he liberated 
from this snare of works. According also to the words of 
the Vish^u-purd^ia — 

*‘If he be propitiated, what may not here be won? 
Enough of all wealth and enjoyments. These are scanty 
enough. On climbing the tree of the supreme essence, 
without doubt a man attains to the fruit of emancipa- 
tion.” 

And it is declared that the grace of Yish^u is won only 
through the knowledge of his excellence, not through the 
knowledge of non-duality. Nor is there in this doctiine 
any confliction with texts declarator of the identity (of 
personal and impersonal spirit) sulfas, That art thou (for 
this pretended identity) is mere babbling from ignorance 
of the real purport. .. ' 

“The word That, when undetermined, designates the 
eternally unknown, 

“ The word Thou designates a knowable entity ; how can 
these be one ? ” 

And this text (That art thou) indicates similarity (not 
identity) like the text. The sun is the sacrificial post 
Thus the grand revelation : — 

“The ultimate unity of the individual soiil is either 
similarity of cognition, 

“ Or entrance into the same place, or in relation- to the 
place of the individual ; 

“ Not essential . unity for even when it is emancipated 
it is different, 
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**'The difiPerence being independence and completeness 
(in the Supreme Spirit), and smallness and depend-^ 
' ence (in the individual spirit)/* 

Or to propose another explanation of the text, Atmi 
tat tvam asi. That art thou, -it may be divided, dimA 
atat tvam asi. He alone is soul as possessing indepen- 
dence and other attributes, and thou art not-that (atat) 
as wanting those attributes; and thus the doctrine of 
unity is utterly expelled. Thus it has been said : — 

" Or the division may be Atat tvam, and thus unity will 
be well got rid of.” 

According, therefore, to the Tattva-vada-rahasya, the 
words in the nine examples (in the Chhandogya Upani- 
shad). He like a bird tied with a string, &c.,- teach unity 
with the view of giving an example of non-duality. 
Accordingly the Mahopanishad : — 

"Like a bird and the string; like the juices of various 
tsees; 

" Like livers and the sea; like fresh and salt water; 

"Like a robber and the robbed; like a man and his 
energy; 

" So are soul and the Lord diverse, for ever different. 

"Nevertheless from subtilty (or imperceptibility) of 
form, the supreme Hari 

" Is not seen by the dim-sighted to be other than the 
individual spirit, though he is its actuator; 

"On knowing their diversity a man is emancipated: 
otherwise he is bound.” 

And again — 

" Brahma, ^iva, and the greatest of the gods decay with 
the decay of their bodies ; 

"Greater than these is Hari, undecaying, because his 
body is for the susteutation of Lakshmi. 

" By reason of all his attributes, independence, power, 
knowledge, pleasure, and the rest, 

"All they> all the deities, are in unlimited obedience to 
him.’* 


a 
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And again : — 

Knowing Vishnu, fall of all excellences, the soul, 
exempted from transmigration, 

**Bejoices in his presence for ever, enjoying painless 
bliss. 

"Vishnu is the refuge of liberated souls, and their 
supreme ruler. 

" Obedient to him are they for ever; he is the Lord." 

That by knowledge of one thing there is knowledge of 
all things may be evinced from its supremacy and causality, 
not &om the falsity of all things. For knowledge of the 
false cannot be brought about by knowledge of real exist- 
ence. As we see the current assurance and expression 
that by knowing or not knowing its chief men a village 
is known or not known ; and as when the father the cause 
is known, a man knows the son; Cso by knowing the 
supreme and the cause, the inferior and the effect is known). 
Othei'wise (on the doctrine of the Advaita-vadins that the 
world is false and illusory) the words ons and hmp in the 
text. By one lump of clay, fair sir, all that is made of clay 
is recognised, wo^d be used to no purpose, for the text 
must be completed by supplying the words, By reason of 
clay recognised. For the text. Utterance with the voice, 
modification, name, clay (or other determinate object), — r 
these alone are real, cannot be assumed to impart the 
falsity of things made ; the reality of these being admitted, 
for what is meant is, that of which utterance with the 
voice is a modification, is unmodified, eternal; and a name 
such as clay, such speech is true. Otherwise it would 
result that the words name and (done would be otiose. 
There is no proof anywhere, then, that the world is unreal. 
Besides (we would ask) is the statement that the world is 
false itself true or false. If the statement is true, there 
is a violation of a real non-duality. If the statement is 
untrue, it follows that the world is true. 

Perhaps it may be objected that this dilemma is a kind 
of fallacious reasoning, like the dilemma : Is traiuitoriness 
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perman^t or transitory ? There is a difficulty in either 
case. As it is said by the author of the Nydya-nirvdtjia : 
The prbof of the permanence of the transitory, as being 
both permanent and transitory, is a paralogism. And in 
the Tdrkika>rakshd — 

"When a mode cannot be evinced to be either such and 
such, or not such and such, 

** The denial of. a subject characterised by such a mode 
is called Nitya-sama. 

With the implied mention of this same technical ex- 
pression it is stated in the Frabodha-siddhi : Equality of 
characteristic inodes results from signidcancy. If it be 
said, This then is a valid rejoinder, we reply. This is a 
mere scaring of the uninstructed, fur the source of fallacy 
has not been pointed out. This is twofold, general and 
particular : of these, the former is self-destructive, and the 
latter is of three kinds, defect of a I'equisite element, 
excess of an element not requisite, and residence in that 
which is not the subjicible subject. Of these (two forms 
of the fallacy), the general fonn is not suspected, no self- 
pervasion being observed in the dilemma in question (viz.. 
Is the statement that the world is unreal itself true or 
false? &c.) So likewise the particular; for if a water-jar 
be said to be non-existent, the affirmation of its non- 
existence is equally applicable to the water-jar as that of 
its existence. 

If you reply: We accept the unreality (or falsity) of 
the world, not its non-existence; this reply is aboid; as 
wise as the procedure of the carter who will lose his head 
ratiier than pay a hundred- pieces of money, but will at 
once give five score; for falsity and non-existence are 
synonymous. We dismiss further prolixity. 

The meaning of tiie first aphorism, viz.. Then hence the 
absolute is to be desired tp be known, 'is as follows: — ^The 
word then is allowed to purport auspiciousness, and to 
designate subsequency to the qualification (of the aspirant). 
The word hence indicates a reason. 
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Accordingly it is stated in the Gdru^a-purd^a : — 

**A11 the aphorisms begin with the words Then and 
Hence regularly ; what then is the reason of this? 
" And what' is the sense of those words, 0 sage ? Why 
are those the most excellent ? 

“ Tell me this, Brahma, that I may know it truly,” 

Thus addressed by Narada, the most excellent Brahma 
replied : — 

“ The word Then is used of subsequency and of com- 
petency, and in an auspicious sense, 

'‘And the word Thence is employed to indicate the 
reason.” 

It is laid down that we must institute inquiries about 
the absolute, because emancipation is not attained with- 
out the grace of Narayana, and hi3 grace is not attained 
without knowledge. The absolute, about which the in- 
quiry is to be instituted, is described in the words (of the 
second aphorism) : From which the genesis, and so forth, 
of this. The meaning of the sentence is that the absolute 
is that from which result emanation, sustentation, and 
retractation; according to the words of the Skanda- 
purdi^a — 

“He is Hari the sole ruler, the spirit from whom are 
emanation, sustentation, retractation, necessity, 
knowledge, involution (in illusion), and bondage 
and liberation ; 

and according to such Yedic texts. From which are these. 
The evidence adducible for this is described (in the third 
aphorism): Because it has its source from the system. 
That the absolute should be reached by way of inference 
is rejected by such texts as. He that knows not the Veda 
cogitates not that" mighty one ; Him described in the 
TJpanishads. Inference, moreover, is not by itself autho- 
ritative, as is said’ln the Kaurma-purdi^a — 

“ Inference, unaecompanied by revelation, in no case 
“ Can de^nitely prove a matter, nor can any other form 
of evidence; 
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** Whatsoever other form of evidence, companioned 
revelation and tradition, 

** Acquires the rank of probation, about this there can 
be no hesitation.” 

What a iSastra (or system of sacred institutes) is, has 
been stated in the Skanda-pura^a : — 

“The Eig-veda, the Yajur-veda, the Sama-veda, the 
Atharva-veda, the Mababhdrata, the Pahcha-rdtra, and 
the original Bdmdyana, are called ^dstras. 

“That also which is conformable to these is called 
^astra. 

“Any aggregate of composition other than this is a 
heterodoxy.” 

According, then, to the rule that the sense of the sacred 
institutes is not to be taken from other sources than these, 
the Monist view, viz., that the purport of the texts of the 
Veda relates not to the duality learnt from those but to 
non-duality, is rejected : for as there is no proof of a God 
from inference, so there is no proof of the duality between 
God and other things from inference. Therefore there 
can be in these texts no mere explanation of such duality, 
and the texts must be understood to indicate the duality^ 
Hence it is that it has said : — 

“ I ever laud Ndrdyana, the one being to be known from 
genuine revelation, who transcends the perishable 
and the imperishable, without imperfections, and 
of inexliaiistible excellences.” 

It has' thus been evinced that the sacred institutes are 
the evidenee of (the existence of) this (ultimate reality, 
Brahman). (The fourtli aphorism is) But that is from 
the construction. In regard to this, the commencement 
and other elements are stated to be the marks of the con- 
struction, in the Bfihat-saiphitd : — 

“ Commencement,'cpnciusion, reiteration, novelty, profit, 
eulogy, and demonstration, are the marks by. which 
the purport is. ascertained.” 

It is thus stated that in accordance with the purport of 
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the Upanishads the absolute is to be apprehended only 
from t^e sacred institutes. We have here giv6n merely 
a general indication. What remains may be sought from 
the Anandatirtha-bbishya-vyakhydna (or exposition of 
the Commentary of Ananda-tirtha). We desist for fear 
of giving an undue prolixity to our treatise. This myste^ 
was promulgated by Fdrpa-prajfia Madhya-mandira, who 
esteemed'himself the third incarnation of Vdyu : — 

“ The first was Hanumat, the second Bhima, 

“ The third Pdroa-prajfia, the worker of the work of the 
Lord ” 

After expressing the same idea in various passages, he 
has written the following stanza at the conclusion of his 
work 

**That whereof the three divine forms are declared in 
the text of the Veda, sufficiently 

"Has that been set forth ; this is the whole majesty in 
the splendour of the Veda; 

"The first incarnation of the Wind-god was he that 
bowed to the words of Kama (Hanumat)* the 
second was Bhima ; 

"By this Madhva, who is the third, this book has been 
composed in regard to Keiiava.” 

The import of this stanza may be learnt by considering 
various Yedic texts. 

The purport of this is that Yisliiiu is the principle 
above fdl others in every system of sacred institutes. 
Thus all is clear.^ A. K G. 

1 Fora farther Mooont of AiMnda- taty on the Brahma-satnu bae been 
tirtha or Madhva see Wilaon, Works, printed in Oaloatta. 
vdl. i. pp. 138-I5a Hia Conunen- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE pXIUPATA system OF HAKULf^A. 

Certain Mahe^varas disapprove of this doctrine of the 
Yaish^avas known by its technicalities of the servitude of 
souls and the like, inasmuch as bringing with it the paina 
of dependence upon another, it cannot be a means of 
cessation of pain and other desired ends. They recognise 
as stringent such arguments as. Those depending on another 
and longing for independence do not become emancipated, 
because they still depend upon another, being destitute of 
independence like ourselves and others; and. Liberated 
spirits possess the attributes of the Supreme Deity, because 
at the same time, that they are spirits they are free from 
the germ of every pain as the Supreme Deity is. Recog* 
nising these arguments, these Mahe^yaras adopt the Palu- 
pata system, which is conversant about the exposition of 
five categories, as the, means to the highest end of man. 
In this system the first aphorism is : How then we shall 
expound the Fdlupata union -and rites of PaiupatL The 
meaning is aa foUpws : — ^The word refers to some- 
thing antecedent, and thiS' something antecedent is the 
disciple’s interrogation of the spiritual teacher. Tne 
nature of a spiritual teacher is explicated in the Ga^a- 
kdrikd 

^ But there are eight pentads to be known, and a group, 
one with three factors ; 

** He that knows this ninefold a^^regate is a self-puri- 
fier, a spiritiial guide.' 
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**The acquisitions, the impurities, the expedients, the 
localities, the' perseverance, the purifications, 

'*The initiations, and the powers, are the eight pentads ; 
and there are three functions.” 

The employment in the above line of the neuter numeral 
three instead of the feminine three (tisra^), is a 

Vedic construction. 

(a.) Acquisition is the fruit of an expedient while realis- 
ing, and is divided into five members, viz., knowledge, 
penance, permanence of the body, constancy, and purity. 
Thus Haradattdchdrya says: Knowledge, penance, per- 
manence, constancy, and purity as the fifth. 

(b.) Impurity is an evil condition pertaining to the soul 
This is of five kinds, false conception and the rest. Thus 
Haradatta also says 

“ False conception, demerit, attachment, interestedness, 
and falling, 

” These five, the root of bondage, are in this system 
especially to be shunned.” 

(e.) An expedient is a means of purifying the aspirant 
to liberation. 

These expedients are of five kinds, use of habitation, and 
the rest, ^us he also says : — 

"Use of habitation, pious muttering, meditation, con- 
stant recollection of Sudra, 

"And apprehension, are determined to be the five ex- 
pedients of acquirements.” 

(d.) lx)cality is that by which, after studying the cate- 
gories, the aspirant attains increase of knowledge and 
austerity, 'viz.,, spiritual teachers and the rest Thus he 
says 

" The spiritual teachers, a cavern, a special place, the 
burning-ground, and Budra only.” 

(s.) Perseverance is the endurance in one other of 
these pentads until the attainment of the desired end, and 
is distributed into the differenced and the zest Thus it is 
said:— 
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**The dUfferenced, the undifferenced, muttering, accep* 
tance, and devotion as the fifth.” 

(/) Purification is the putting away, once for all, of 
false conception and the other four impurities. It is dis- 
tributed into five species according to the five things to bo 
put away. Thus it is said — 

‘*The loss of ignorance, of demerit, of attachment, of 
interestedness, 

*'And of falling, is declared to be the fivefold purifica- 
tion of the state of bondage.” 

(g.) The five initiations are thus enumerated : — 

“The material, the proper time, the rite, the image, and 
the spiritual guide as the fifth.” 

(h.) The five powers are as follow : — 

“Devotion to the spiritual guide, clearness of intellect, 
conquest of pleasure and pain, 

“ Merit and carefulness, are declared the five heads of 
power.” 

The three functions are the modes of earning daily food 
consistent with propriety, for the diminution of the five 
impurities, viz., mendicancy, living upon alms, and living 
upon what chance supplies. All the rest is to be found 
in the standard words of this sect. 

In the first aphorism above recited, the word now 
serves to introduce the exposition of the termination of 
pain (or emancipation), that being the object of the 
interrogation about the putting away of pain personal, 
physical, and hyperphysical. By the word paiu we are 
to understand the effect (or created world), the word desig- 
nating that which is dependent on something ulterior. 
By the word pati we are to understand the cause (or 
principiwm), the word designating the Lord^ who is the 
cause of the universe, the pati, or ruler. The meaning of 
the words sacrifices and rites every one knows. 

In this system the cessation of pain is .of two kinds, 
impersonal and personal. Of these, the impersonal con- 
sists in the absolute extirpation of all pains; the personal 
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in supremacy consisting of the visual and active powers. 
Of these two powers the visual, while only one power, is, 
according to its diversity of objects, indirectly describable 
as of five kinds, vision, audition, cogitation, discrimination, 
and omniscience. Of these five, vision is cognition of 
every kind of visual, tactual, and other sensible objects, 
though imperceptible, intercepted, or remote. Audition 
is cognition of principles, conversant about all articulate 
sounds. Cogitation is cognition of principles, conversant 
about all kinds of thoughts. Discrimination is cognition of 
principles conversant about the whole system of institutes, 
according to the text and according to its significance. 
Omniscience is cognition of principles ever arising and 
pervaded by truth, relative to all matters deckred or not 
declared, summary or in detail, classified and specialised. 
Such is this intellectual power. 

The active power, though one only, is indirectly describ- 
able as of three kinds, the possession of the swiftness of 
thought, the power of assuming forms at will, and the 
faculty of expatiation. Of these, the possession of the 
swiftness of thought is ability to act with unsurpassable 
celerity. The power of assuming forms at will is the 
faculty of employing at pleasure, and irrespective of 
the efficacy pf works, the organs similar and dissimilar 
of an infinity of oi^auisms. The faculty , of expatiation 
is the possession of transcendent supremacy even when 
such organs are not employed. Such is this active 
power. 

All that is effected or educed, depending on something 
ulterior, it is threefold, sentiency, the insentient, and the 
sentient. Of these, sentiency is the attribute of the sen- 
tieuts. It is of two degrees according to its nature as 
cognitive or incognitive. Cognitive sentiency is dichoto- 
mised as proceeding discriminately and as proceeding 
indiscriminately. The discriminate procedure^ manifest- 
able by the instruments of knowledge, is called the cogita- 
tive. for by the cogitant orgmi every sentient being is 
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cc^isa^t of objects io general, discriminated or not dis- 
criminated, when irradiated by the light which is identical 
with external things. The incQgnitive sentiency, again, 
is either characterised or not characterised by the obiects 
of the sentient soul. 

The insentient, which while nnconscious is dependent 
on the conscious, is of two kinds, as styled the effect and 
as styled the cause. The insentient, styled the effect, is 
of ten kinds, viz., the earth and the other four elements, 
and their qualities, colour, and the rest. The insentient, 
called the causal insentient, is of thirteen kinds, viz., the 
five organs of cognition, the five organs of action, and the 
three internal organs, intellect, the egoising principle, and 
the cogitant principle, which have for their respective 
functions ascertainment, the illusive identification of self 
with not-self, and determination. 

The sentient spirit, that to which transmigratoiy con- 
ditions pertain, is also of two kinds, the appetent and non- 
appetent. The appetent is the spirit associated with an 
organism and organs ; the non-appetent is the spirit apart 
from organism and organs. The details of all this are 
to be found in the Panchartha-bhashyadipikd and other 
works. The cause is that which retracts into itself and 
evolves the whole creation. Tliis though one is said to 
be divided aepording to a difference of attributes and 
actions (into Mahelvarq. Yishnu, &c.) The Lord is the 
possessor of infinite, visual, and active power. He is 
absolutely first as connected eternally with this lordship 
or supremacy, as possessing a supremacy not adventitious 
or contingent. This is expound^ by the author of the 
Adariia, and other institutibnal authorities. 

Union is a conjunction of the soul with* God through 
the intellect, and is of two degrees, that characterised by 
action, and that characterised by cessation of action. Of 
these, union characterised by action consists of pious 
muttering, meditation, and so forth ; union characterised 
by cessation of action is cajiled consciousness, &c. 
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Rite or ritual is eustivity efficacious of merit as its end. 
It is of two orders, the principal and the subsidiary. Of 
these, the principal is the direct means of merit, religious 
exercise. Religious exercise is of two kinds, acts of piety 
and postures. The acts of piety are bathing with sand, 
lying upon sand, oblations, mutterings, and devotional 
perambulation. Thus the revered NakuU^a says : — 

“ He should bathe thrice a day, he should lie upon the 
dust. Oblation is an observance divided into six 
menjbers.” 

Thus the author of the aphorisms says : — 

*‘He should worship with the six kinds of oblations, 
viz., laughter, song, dance, muttering hvm, adora- 
tion, and pious ejaculation.” 

Laughter is a loud laugh. Aha, Aha, by dilatation of the 
throat and lips. Song is a celebration of the qualities, 
glories, &c., of Mahelvara, according to the cohventions of 
the Gandharva-ldstra, or art of music. The dance also is 
to be employed according to the ars mltaioria, accompanied 
with gesticulations with hands and feet, and with motions 
of the limbs, and with outward indications of internal 
sentiment. The ejaculation hum is a sacred utterance, 
like the bellowing of a bull, accomplished by a contact 
of the tongue with the palate, an imitation of the sound 
hudung, ascribed to a bull, like the exclamation Yashat. 
Where the uninitiated are, all this should be gone through 
in secret. Other details are too familiar to require ex- 
position. 

The postures are snoring, trembling, limping, wooing, 
acting absurdly, talking nonsensically. Snoring is showing 
all the signs of being asleep while really awake. Trem- 
bling is a convulsive movement' of the joints as if under an 
attack of rheumatism. Limping is walking as if the legs 
were disabled. Wooing is simulating the gestures of an 
innamorato on seeing a young and pretty woman; Act- 
ing absurdly is doing acts which every one dislikes, as if 
bereft of all sense of what should and what should not 
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be ddbe. Talking nonsensically is the utterance of words 
which contradict each other, or which have no meaning, 
and the like. 

The subsidiary religious exercise is purificatory sub- 
sequent ablution for putting an end to the sense of unfit- 
ness from begging, living on broken food, &c. Thus it is 
said by the author of the aphorisms : Bearing the marks 
of purity by after-bathing. 

(It has ^en stated above that omniscience, a form of 
the cognitive power, is cognition of principles ever arising 
and pervaded by truth, relative to all matters declared or 
not declared, summary, or in detail). The summary is the 
eiiouncement of the subjects of attributes generally. This 
is accomplished in the first aphorism: (How then we 
shall expound the Pdiiup^ta union and rites of Paiupati). 
Detail is the fivefold enouncement of the five categories 
according to the instruments of true knowledge. This is 
to be found in the Ba^ikara-bhashya. Distribution is the 
distinct enouncement of these categories, as far as possible 
according to definitions. It is an enumeration of these 
according to their prevailing characters, different from 
that of other recognised systems. For example, the cessa- 
tion of pain (or emancipation) is in other systems (as in 
the Sankhya) the mere termination of miseries, but in this 
system it is the attainment of supremacy or of the divine 
perfections. In other systems the create is that which 
has become, and that which shall become, but in this 
system it is eternal, the spirits, and so forth, the sentient 
and insentient. In other systems the principium is deter- 
mined in its evolution or creative activity by the efficacy 
of works, whereas in this system the principium is the 
Lord not thus determined. In other institutes union re- 
sults in isolation, &c., while in these institutes it results 
in cessation of pains by attainment of the divine perfec- 
tions. In other systems paradise and similar spheres 
involve a return to metempsychosis, but in this system 
they result in nearness to the Supreme Being, either 
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followed or not followed by such return to transmigratory 
experiences. 

Great, indeed, an opponent .may say, is this aggregate 
of illusions, since if God’s causality be irrespective of tlie 
efficacy of works, then merits will be fruitless, and all 
created things will be simultaneously evolved (there being 
no reason w% this should be created at one time, and that 
at another), and thus there will emerge two difficulties. 
Think not so, replies the Pa^upata, for your supposition is 
baseless. If the Lord, irrespective of the efficacy of works, 
be the cause of all, and thus the efficacy of works be with* 
out results, what follows ? If you rejoin that an absence 
of motives will follow, in whom, we ask, will this absence 
of motives follow ? If the efficacy of works be without 
result, will causality belong to the doer of the works as to 
the Lord ? It cannot belong to the doer of the works, for 
it is allowed that the efficacy of works is fruitful only 
when furthered by the will of the creator, and the efficacy 
so furthered may sometimes be fruitless, as in the case of 
the works of Yaydti, and others. Prom this it will by 
no means follow that no one will engage in works, for they 
will engage in them as the husbandman engages in hus- 
bandry, though the crop be uncertain. Again, sentient 
creatures engage in works because they depend on the 
will of the creator. Nor does the causality pertain to the 
Lord alone, for as all his desires are already satisfied, he 
cannot be actuated by motives to be realised by works. 
As for your statement, continues the Pa^upata, that all 
things will be simultaneously evolved, this is, unreason- 
able, inasmuch as we hold that causal efficiency resides in 
the unobstructed active power which conforms itself to 
the will of the Lord, whose power is inconceivable. It has 
accordingly been said by those versed in sacred tradition: — 

** Since he, acting according to his will, is not actuated 
by the efficacy of works, 

‘*For this reason is he in this system the cause of all 
causes.” 
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Some one may urge: In another system emancipation 
is attained through a knowledge of God, where does the 
diffi^rence lie ? Say not so, replies the Falupata, for you 
will be caught in a trilemma. Is the mere knowledge of 
Qod the cause of emancipatidn, or the presentation, or the 
accurate characterisation, of God ? Not the mere know- 
ledge, for then it would follow that the study of any 
system would be superfluous, inasmuch as without any 
institutional system one might, like the uninstructed, 
attain emancipation by the bare cognition that Mahddeva 
is the lord of the gods. Nor is presentation or intuition 
of the deity the cause of emancipation, for no intuition of 
the deity is competent to sentient creatures burdened with 
an accumulation of various impurities, and able to see only 
with the eyes of the flesh. On the third alternative, viz., 
that the cause of emancipation is an accurate characterisa- 
tion of the deity, you will be obliged to consent to our 
doctrine, inasmuch as such accurate characterisation can- 
not be realised apart from the system of the Pa4upatas. 
Therefore it is that our great teacW has said : — 

“If by mere knowledge, it is not according to any 
system, but intuition is unattainable ; 

“There is no accurate characterisation of principles 
otherwise than by the five categories.” 

Therefore those excellent persons who aspire to the 
highest end of man must adopt the system of the Paiu- 
patas, which undertakes the exposition of the five cate- 
gories. A. E. G. 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

THE IAIVA>DAE4AEA. 

[The seventh system in Mddhava’s Sai'va-danSana-saii- 
graha is the Saiya-daidana. This sect is very prevalent 
in the South of India, especially in the Tamil country ; it 
is said to have arisen there about the eleventh century A.D, 
Several valuable contributions have been lately made to 
our knowledge of its tenets in the publications of the Rev. 
H. B. Hoisington and the Rev. T. Foulkes. The former 
especially, by his excellent articles in the American 
Oriental Society’s Journal, has performed a great service 
to the students of Hindu philosophy. He has there 
translated the Tattuva-Kaftalei, or law of the Tattwas, the 
^iva-Gnanapotliam, or instruction in the knowledge of 
God, and the diva-Pirakasam, or light of ^iva, and the 
three works shed immense light on the outline as given 
by Madhava. One great use of the latter is to enable us 
to recognise the original Sanskrit names in their Tamil 
disguise, no easy matter occasionally, as aful for anugrdka 
and t{d(^i for dCkshd may testify. 

The ^aivas have considerable resemblance to the Theistic 
Sankhya ; they hold that God, souls, and matter are from 
eternity distinct entities, and the object of philosophy is to 
disunite the soul from matter and gradually to unite it to 
God. ^iva is the chief deity of the system, and the relation 
between the three is quaintly expressed by the all^iy 
of a beast, its fetters, arid its owner. PaiSupati is a well- 
known name of ^iva, as the master or creator of all things. 
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There seem to be three different sets of so-called Saiva 
siitrhs. One is in five books, called by Colebrooke the 
Pa^upati-^astra, which is probably the work quoted by 
Madhava in his account of the NakuliiSa Paiiupatas; 
another is in three books, with a commentary by Kshe- 
mardja, with its first ehiitanyam The third 

was commented on by Abhinava-gupta, and opens* with 
the ^loka given in the Sarva-Darlana-Sahgraha, p. 91, lines 
1-4. The MS. which I consulted in Calcutta read the 
first words— 

KathafkMd asddya Mahdvaras^a d&syam. 

None of these works, however, appear to be the autho- 
rity of the present sect.- They seem chiefly to have relied 
on the twenty-eight Agamas and some of the Purdnas. 
A list of the Agamas is given in Mr. Foulkes’ “ Catechism 
of the ^aiva Eeligion;” and of these the Eira^a and Elarana 
are quoted in the following treatise.] 
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Certain, however, of the MdheiSvara sect receiving the 
system of truth authoritatively laid down in the 4aiva 
Agarna,! reject the foregoing opinion that " the Supreme 
Being is a cause as independent of our actions, &c.,” on the 
ground of its being liable to the imputation of partiality 
and cruelty. They, on the contrary, hold the opinion 
that “ the Supreme Being is a cause in dependence on our 
actions, &c. ; ” and they maintain that there are three cate- 
gories distinguished as the Lord, tlie soul, and the world 
(or literally “ the master,” “the cattle,” and “ the fetter”). 
As has been said by those w'ell versed in the Tantra 
doctrines — 

“ The Guru of the world, having first condensed in one 


^ Colebrooke speaks of the Paiu- 
pati-Mditra {MahehK^ra•9iddhdnta or 
Sivd^ma)t as the text-book of the 
FAiupata sect. The Agamas are said 


to be twenty-eight (see their names 
in the ^v. T. Foulkes’ ** Catechism 
of the l^aiva Religion 
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sdtra the great tantra, possessed of three categories 
and four feet^ has again declared the same at full 
length.” 

The meaning of this is as follows ; — Its three categories 
are the three before mentioned ; its four feet are learning, 
ceremonial action, meditation, and morality, hence it is 
called the great Tantra, possessed of three categories and 
four feet. Now the “ souls ” are not independent, and the 
"fetters” are unintelligent, hence the Lord, as being 
different from these, is first declared; next follows the 
account of the souls as they agree with him in possessing 
intelligence ; lastly follow the " fetters ” or matter, such 
is the order of the arrangement.^ Since the ceremony of 
initiation is the means to the highest human end, and this 
cannot be accomplished without knowledge which estab- 
lishes the undoubted greatness of the hymns, the Lords of 
the hymns, &c., and is a means for the ascertainment of 
the real nature of the "cattle,” the "fetter,” and the 
" master,” we place as first the “ foot” of knowledge (Jfidna) 
which makes known all this unto us.‘ Kext follows the 
"foot” of wremonial action (hriyd) which declares the 
various rules of initiation with the divers component parts 
thereof. Without meditation the end cannot be attained, 
hence the "foot” of meditation ^ogcC) follows next, which 
declares the various kinds of yoga with their several parts. 
And as meditation is worthless without practice, Le., the 
fulfilling what is enjoined and the abstaining from what is 

^ ** There must be three eternal ^ These four feet are the four 
entitiei^ Deity, soul, matter ; ” ‘‘as stagesof religiouslife (see J. A. O. S. 
the water is oo-etemal with the sea iv. pp. 135, 180), caJUed in Tamil 
and the salt with the water, so soul sarttiief, kiriteit yiAam, and gndnam. 
is oo-etemal with the Deity, and The first is the stage of practical 
jMUa is eternally co-existent with piety and performance of the pre- 
soul ” ( J. A. O. S. iv. pp. 67, 85). scribed duties and rites ; the second 
In a 58 we find the advaiJta of the is that of the “confirmatory sacra- 
Yeddnta attacked. In. p. 62 it is ment " and the five purilhMions in- 
said that the soul is eternally en- volved in true p&jd; the third is 
taneled in matter, and Ood carries that of the eight observances of the 
on his five operations (see infra) %o, joAa ; the fourth is thi^ of loiow- 
disentangle ii bringing put all that le<^ which prepares the soul for 
is required for previous desert. intimate union with Ood. 
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forbidden, lastly follows the fourth **foot’* of practical 
duty if^aryd), which includes all this. 

Now l§iva is held to be the Lord (or master). Although 
participation in the divine nature of iSiva belongs to 
liberated souls and to such beings as Vidye^vara, &c., yet 
these are not independent, since they depend on the 
Supreme Being; and the nature of an effect is recognised 
to belong to the worlds, &c., which resemble him, from the 
veiy fact of the orderly arrangement of their parts. And 
from their thus being effects we infer that they must have 
been caused by an intelligent being. By the strength of 
this inference is the universal acknowledgment of a 
Supreme Being confirmed. 

“ But may we not object that it is not proved that the 
body is thus an effect ? for certainly none has ever, at any 
time or place, seen a body being made by any one.” We 
grant it : yet it is not proper to .deny that a body has some 
maker on the ground that its being made has not been 
seen by any one, since this can be established from infer* 
ence [if not from actual perception]. Bodies, &c., must 
be effects, because they possess an orderly arrangement of 
parts, or because they are destructible, as jars, &c. ; and 
from their' being effects it is easy to infer that they must 
have l^en caused by an intelligent being. Thus the sub- 
ject in the argument [sc. bodies, &c.] must have had a 
maker, from the fact that it is an effect, like jars, &c. ; that 
which has the aforementioned middle term {MhanoC) must 
have the aforementioned major {sddhya) ; and that which 
has not the former will not have the latter, as the soul, 
&c.^ The argument which establishes the authority of 
the ori^bal inference to prove a Supreme Being has been 
^vea ehsewhere, so we refrain from giving it at length 
herei In fact, t^iyt God is the universal agents but not 
inespective of the actions done ty living being8.48 proved 
by the cnxreat verso^^ 

* Cf, CddxoolEp^' Emj/i (2d eo.); L p.' |l $; 

*' a«te meKn ''Mgiaai^t.'' 
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“ This ignorant jivdtman, incapable of its own true 
pleasures or pains, if it >vere only under God’s direc- 
tion [and its own merits not taken into account], 
would always go to heaven or always to hell.” ^ 
Nor can you object that this opinion violates God’s 
independence, since it does not really violate an agent’s 
independence to allow that he does not act irrespectively 
of means ; just as we say that the king’s bounty shows 
itself in gifts, but these are not irrespective of his trea- 
surer. As has been said by the Siddha Guru — 

“It belongs to independence to be uncontrolled and 
itself to employ means, &c. ; 

“ This is an agent’s true independence, and not the act- 
ing irrespectively of works, &c.” 

And thus we conclude that inference (as well as l§ruti) 
establishes the existence of an agent who knows the various 
fruits [of action], their means, material causes, &c., accord- 
ing to the laws of the various individual merits. This has 
been thus declared by the venerable Byihaspati — 

“ He who knows the fruits to be enjoyed, their means 
and material causes, — 

“ Apart from him this world knows not how the desert 
that resides in accumulated actions should ripen.” — 
“ The universe is the subject of our argument, and it 
must have had an intelligent maker, 

“ This we maintain from its being an effect, just as we 
see in any other effect, as jars, &c.” 

God’s omniscience also is proved from his being identical 
with everything, and also from the fact that an ignorant 
being cannot produce a thing.^ This has been said by the 
illustrious Myigendra * — 

^ Sail, if there were only one cause meaning of the passage ; it occurs 
there would be only one invariable Mahdbhdrata, iii. X144 (of. Gauda- 
effect. The very existence of various pdda, S. Kdr. 61). 
effects proves that there must be * In p. 82, line 3, I read 

other concurrent causes (as human Kamf^dMmbkavddicna, 
actions) necessary. The argument ’ Tills may be the same with the 
seems to me to require here this Meykdnda of the Tamil work in 
unnatural stress to be laid on em, J. A. O. S. His poem was called 
but this is certainly not the original the Mfiffendra (?)• 
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"He is omniscient from his being the maker of all 
things : for it is an established principle 

"That he only can make a thing who knows it with its 
means, parts, and end.*’ , 

"Well,** our opponents may say, " we concede that God 
is an independent maker, but then he has no body.* 
Now experience shows that all effects, as jars, &c., are 
produced by beings possessed of bodies, as potters, &c.; 
but if Gk>d were possessed of a body, then he would be 
like us subject to trouble, and po longer be omniscient or 
omnipotent” We, however, deny this, for we see that 
the incorporeal soul does still produce motion, &c., in its 
associated body ; moreover, even though we conceded that 
God did possess a body, we should still maintain that the 
alleged defects would not necessarily ensue. The Supreme 
Being, as he has no possible connection with the fetters 
of. matter, such as mala* action, &c., cannot have a 
material body, but only a body of pure energy (Sdkta),* 
since we know that his body is composed of the five 
hymns which are forms of ^kti, acco^ing to the weHr 
known text : “ The Supreme has the IHna as his head, 
the Ta^uru^ as his mouth, the Aghm'a as hislieart, the 
Vdmedena as his secret parts, and the as his 

feet.” ^ And this body, created according. to his own will, 
is not like our bodies, but is the cause of the -five opera 
tions of the Supreme, which are respectively grace, obscura- 
tion, destruction, preservation, and production.* This has 
been said in the Srlmat ]dfigendrar-» 

^ SiMmld wereadMt«(l<iiiafore«|^ of diva (see J. A. .0. S. iv. p. loi). 
in p. 83, line 2 f mantns are given in tiie 

* I retain this word, see infn. inverse order In Taitt. Ara^yaka, z. 

* (or Pratqriti) is the mate- 43-47 (of. AVdyd-md/dvjft. p. 3). 

rial, Saldi the instrumental, and * These ue we bperations of the 
Deity the efSdent cause” (J. A. O.S. five manifeetations of diva (see 
iv. p. 55). J. A. 0 . S. iv. 8^ 18) which in their 

* These are the five first names (rf desoending mder are 

the eleven mantras which are in- (ie^St<i(U»fittyaf)mSiidd-Sipa,v)'bo 
eluded in the five holds (J. A. O. S. is diva' and dakti combined, and t^ 
iv. m 2^243). The divalinm (the souroe of graoe fo all souls ; leMktfan 
visuMe obieet cl wotshfo for toe en- or MajffnartM, the obsoiire ; 
lil^itened) is oompoeea of mantras, vfttri {avddkavidjid) which is no- 
and is to be regarded as the .body periytlwHhidtt triad, JfiNlra,FieM9c, 
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" From the impossibility of its possessing mala, &c., the 
body of the Supreme is of pure energy, and not 
like ours.” 

And it has also been said elsewhere — 

His body is composed of the five mantras which are 
subservient to the five operations, 

"And his head, &c., are formed out of the fsa, Tatpur- 
usha, Aghora, Varna, aud other hymns.” 

If you object to this view that “ such passages in the 
Agamas as ‘ He is five-faced and fifteen-eyed,’ assert pro- 
minently the fact that the Supreme Being is endowed 
with a body, organs, &c.,” we concede what you say, but 
we maintain that there is no contradiction in his assuming 
such forms to show his mercy to his devoted servants, 
since meditation, worship, &c., are impossible towards a 
Being entirely destitute of form. This has been said in 
the Paushkara-r- 

" This form of his is mentioned for the preservation of 
the devotee.” 

And similarly elsewhere — 

“ Thou art to be worshipped according to rule as pos- 
sessed of form ; 

“For the understanding cannot reach to a formless 
object.” 

Bhojaraja* has thus detailed the five operations — 
“Fivefold are his operations, creation, preservation, 
destruction, and obscuration, 

“ Aud to these must be added the active grace of him 
who is eternally exalted.” 

Now these five operations, in the view of the pure Path, 
are held to be performed directly by l§iva, but in that of 
the toilsome Path they are ascribed to Ananta,* as is 
declared in the iSrimat Kara^a ’ — 

and Brahma, They are respectively * Ananta ie a name of ^iva in the 
^mbolised by the ndda, vindu, m, Atharva-iiras Ifpaahbad (see In- 
V, andaof Om. disehe Stnd. i. 385). 

^ In Wilson's Maekenzie Cat. i. * This is the foo^ of the twenty- 
p. 138, we find a Titntrik work, the el^ht Agamas (see I’oulkes* Cate- 
Jfdrapati-jaifa-ekarjd, ascribed to dusm). 

Bhoja the king of Phdr. 
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** In * the Pure Path ^iva is declared ta be the only 
agent, but Ananta in that which is opposed to the 
' One Supreme.” 

It must here be understood that the word ^iva includes 
ill its. proper meauibg “ the librd,” all those who have 
attained to the state of Siva, as the Loids of the Mantras, 
MaheiSwara, the emancipated souls who have become Sivas, 
and the inspired teachers (vdckakas), together with all the 
various means, as initiation, &c., for obtaining the state of 
Siva. Thus has been explained the first category, the 
Lord (pati). 

We now proceed to explain the secona category, the 
soul {pahC). The individual soul which is also known by 
sucli synonyms as the non-atomic,' the Kshdrajlla, or 
knower of the body,® &c., is the Paki>. For we must not 
say with the Chdrvdkas that it is the same as the body, 
since on this view we could not account for memory, as 
there is a proverb that one man cannot remember what, 
another has seen. Nor may we say with the Naiydyikas 
that it is cognisable by perception,* as this would involve 
an ad infinitum, regressus. As has been said — 

” If the soul were cognisable, there would need to be 
again a second knower;* 

"And this would require another still, if the second 
were itself to be known.” 

Nor must we hold it non-pervading with the Jainas, 
nor momentary with the Bauddhas, since it is not limited 
by space or time. As has been said — 

“ That object which is unlimited in its nature by space 
or time, 

" They hold to be eternal and pervading,-- hence- the 
soul’s all-peryadiugness and eternity” 

1 ’ "The soiAvrlieii dothed - See Ind. Studien, !. 301. 

with uieee primaiy thinge (dei^ * The mind or internal aenai per- 

knowledge, action, so.), ia an «zecM- ceives aonl (aee Bhdahd Pwidi- 
ingly amall body ” (Fonlkeap'AnaQn chheda,; ffloka 4^). 
ia naed aa an epithet of Bmimaa in * Dele the iti in. p. 84^ line 5, 
Bribed Ar. Dp. iii. 8. 8. ittfra. 
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Kor majr we say with the Vedantin that it is only one, 
dnce the apportionment of different fruits proves that 
there are many individual souls ; nor with the Sdnkhyas 
that it is devoid of action, since, when all the various 
“fetters” are removed, ^ruti informs us of a state of 
identity with l^iva, which consists in intelligence in the 
fonn of an eternal and infinite vision and action.^ This 
has been declared in the ^limat Mrigendra>- 

“ It is revealed that identity with Siva results when all 
fetters are removed.” 

And agmn — 

“ Intelligence consists in vision and action, and since in 
his soul 

“This exists always and on every side, therefore, after 
liberation, Sruti calls it that which faces every 
way.” 

It is also said in the Tattva*prak^a — 

“The liberated souls are themselves but these 

are liberated by his favour; 

“He is to be known as the one eternally liberated, 
whose body is the five Mantras.” 

Kow the souls are threefold, as denominated mjfidnd- 
keddhtpralaydJeaWp, and sakaWj,? (a.) The first are those 
who are under the influence of mala only, since their 
actions are cancelled by receiving their proper fruits, or 

^ Cf. the NakulUa Pupates, p. where it b said that the five vidyd- 
76, 4 (supra, p. 103). uatvn {hold, vidyd, rdga, niyati, and 

* P(nr these three dasses see kald) and the twenty>f<mr 
J. A. O. S. iv. pp 87, 137. They tattva$ (se. the gross and sabtile 
are there desoribra as being respee* ebment^ and organs of sense and 
tivdy under the influence m dtjoeam action, with the intellectual faculties 
vulam only, or this with kanman manat,buddhi,<ikatfiMra,iMdAiUa), 
nudam, or these with mayei mdam. are all developed from Thb 

The dnoMm b described as original esactW agrees with the‘ traction 
sin, or that source of evil which was from Soma dambhu, ii^ra. We may 
always attached to the soul ; Xuh- compare with it what mUdhava says, 
mam b that fate which inheres b p. 77, in hb account of the Nakulibi 
the soul’s organism and metes out Fiisupatas, where he describes bald 
its deserts; mayei b matter in its as unintelligent, and composed of 
obsenritw or entangling power, the the fiyeelements, the five tansMttnu, 
source of the senses. l£(dhava uses and the ten organs^ with haddki, 
**haid,” ice., for mdjfd. The reason dWmiJxfre and moiMiii. 
is to be found in 4. A. O. S. p. 70^ 
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bj abstraction, contemplation, and knowledge, and since 
they have no fetters’* in the form of enjoyments, such 
as kald,&c, (which fetters would, however, be the cause of 
cancelling actions by bringing about their proper fruit), 
(i.) The second are those who are under the ii^uence of 
mcUa and karman, since in their case kcUA, Sea., are de- 
stroyed by mundane destructions, hence their name prala- 
ydkcUa. (c.) The third are those who are bound in the 
three fetters of mcUa, mdyd, and karnuin, hence their name 
taJuda. The first class are again subdivided into samd^ta- 
kaln^idi. and asamdpta-kaliiskd]^, according as their in- 
herent i corruption is perfectly exhausted or not. The 
former, — ^having received the mature penalties of their 
corruptions, — are now, as foremost of men and worthy of 
the privilege, raised by diva’s favour to the rank of the 
Lords of Knowledge (the Vidyelvaras), Ananta, and the 
rest. This ogdoad of the Lords of Knowledge is described 
in the Bahudaivatya— • 

Ananta, and Siikshma, and ^ivottama, 

*‘£kanetra, and again Ekarudra and Trimtirttika, 

*' drikaptha and ^ikhaigidin^ — these are declared to be 
the Yidyelvaras.” 

The latter Siva, in his mercy, raises to the rank of the 
seventy million Mantras.* All this is explained in the 
Tattva-prakiiSa.* Similarly Soma-^ambhu has said-r- 
"One class is named vijfldjidkalaf the second prala- 
ffdkala, 

**The third sau(»/a,— these are the three wnom the 
Sdstra regards as objects of mercy. 

<*The first is united to mala alone, the second to mala 
and karma, 

**The third are united to all the tattvas beginning with 
kald and ending with “earth.”* 

^ SoeJ. A.O. S. ir.p. 137. Imd vijUdm-hemda, prdafa^mnla, Mul 
miigralUiianufdt in p. 86, Una 3. sahala. 

* I <»nlt tba (flotation, m it only * thus inolndin^^ five of the 
cepento tha praeadtng. It, how- vidydtattim and all tba twaidy-fonc 
arar, namea tha tiutM olassaa aa dtnaMhn$. 
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The JPiralaydJmWi, are also twofold, as being ptkoapdiar 
dvaya or uot, i.e., those in whom the two remaining fetters 
are matured, and those in whom they are not. The 
fonner attain liberation, but the latter, by the power of 
karman, are endowed with the puryashfaka'^ body, and 
pass through various biiths. As has been said in the 
Tattva-prakdia — 

“ Those among the Pralayakalas wliose karman and mala 
are immature, 

“Go, united with the ptiryashtaka body, into many 
births by the power of karman” 

Th^puryasklalcais also thus described in the same work— 
“The puryashidka is composed of the internal organ, 
thought karman, and the instruments.” 

This is thus explained by Aghora Siva Acharya, “ the 
puryashtaka is a subtile body apportioned to eacli indi- 
vidual soul, which continues from the creation until the 
close of the kalpa, or until liberation : it is composed of 
the thirty® tattvas beginning with ‘earth’ and ending 
with kald.” As has been said in the Tattva-sangraha — 

“ This' set of tattvas, commencing with ‘ earth ’ and end- 
ing with kaldyis assigned to each soul, 
“AndM'auders by the law of karman through all the 
bodies produced by the world.” 

The following is the full meaning of this passage: — 
The word “ internal organ” which properly includes 
“mind,” “intelligence,” “egoism,” and “reason,”® includes 
also the seven tattvas which enter into the production of 
enjoyment [or experience], viz., those called kald, time, 
fate, knowledge, concupiscence, nature, and quality ; * the 


^ *Thi8 term seems to be derived 
from jneri, ^*body’| (of. puriidya for 
puriafia, Bphad Ar. Up. iL 5, iS), 
and asUaha (of. also the Siinkhya 
Pravachana Bhdshya, p. 135). 

^ Or rather thirty-one ? 

’ Manas, buddki,aJiafphdra,chitt(L 
* These are the seven tattsas, 

bddf hdla, niyati \fateX vidyd^ rdya. 


praJsfUi, and guna, Hoisington, how- 
ever, puts purushan the principle 
of life,” instead of yuna, which seems 
better, as the threey are included 
in praJcfritL He translates hdd by 
“continency,” and desmribes it as 
'*the power by which the senses are 
subdued and the carnal self brought 
into subjection.” 
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words *' thought*’ (dhi) and karman signify, the five cog> 
nisable gross elements, and their originators, the subtile 
rudiments. By tiie word ” instruments " are comprehended 
the ten organs of sense and action. 

*‘But is it not declared in the ^rfihat Kdlottara that 
‘ The set of five, sound, touch, form, taste and smell, in> 
telligence, mind and egoism, these constitute the pur- 
yashtakaf”’ 

How, then, can any different account be maintained ? 
We grant this, and hence the venerable Bdma Kantha has 
explained that siitra in its literal meaning [i.e, as puryash- 
tdka, is derived from ashta, " eight ”], so why should we 
be prolix in the discussion ? Still, if you ask how we can 
reconcile our account with the strict nominal definition of 
puryouhtdka, we reply that there is really no contradiction, 
as we maintain that it is composed of a set of eight in the 
following manner: — (i.) The five elements; (2.) the five 
rudiments; (3.) the five organs of knowledge; (4.) those 
of action; (5.) the fourfold internal oruan; (6.) their in- 
strument ; ^ (7.) nature [prakyiti] ; . d (fi.) the class com- 
posed of the five, beginning with kaid, ^hich form a kind 
of case.‘ 

Now in the case of some of those souls who are joined 
to the puryashtaka body, Mahe^vara Ananta having com- 
passionated them as possessed of peculiar merit, constitutes 
them here as lords of the world ; as has been said— 

“ MaheiSvara pities some and grants them to be lords of 
the world.” 

Th/s class called sakaUi is also divided into two, as 
pakvakalusha and apahw/kahuhis. As for the former, the 
Supreme Being, in conformity with their maturity (pari- 

1 This “instrument’' (hara^a) * The thirtjr-one tattvM ue m 
seems to mean what Hoisington calls follow : — ^TwenW-fonr dtma-taUmi, 
puruAian or “the principle of life five elements, five tanmdtnu, toi 
which establishes or supports the organs of sem end action, four 
whole ^stem in its operation ; " he organa the antaykarwfo, and seven 
makes it one of the seven Wdpd- riajfdfaUvat as enumerated abeec. 
taUpa$. According to Mddhava, it (Sec J. A 0. 8^ iv. 
should be what he calls pupa. 
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pdka), puts forth a power agreeable thereto, and transfers 
them to the position of the hundred and eighteen Lords of 
the Mantras, signified by the words Mapd^tli, &c., as has 
been said — 

‘*The rest are denominated sakcUa, from their connection 
with Kdld, &c., seized by time whose mouths are 
days; 

The Supreme of his own will makes one hundred and 
eighteen of these the Lords of the Mantras. 

" Eight of these are called ; eight again are 

Krodha, &c. ; 

“Vire^a, ^rikantha, and the hundred Budras, — these 
together are the hundred and eighteen.” 

In their case again, the Supreme, having assumed the 
form of a teacher, stops the continued accession of maturity 
and contracts his manifested power, and ultimately grants 
to them liberation by the process of initiatiun; as has 
been said — 

"These creatures whose mcUa is matured, by putting 
forth a healing power, 

" He, assuming the form of a teacher, unites by initia* 
tion to the highest principle.” 

It is also said in the Srimad Mrigendra— 

" He removes from- that infinitesimal soul aU the bonds 
which previously exerted a contrary influence over 
it”^ 

All this has been explained at great length by Hard* 
yUQa-Ka^tha, and there it is to be studied; but we are 
obliged to pass on through fear of prolixity. 

But as for the second class, or those called apakvaka- 
huha, the Supreme Being, as impelled by the desert of 
their respective actions, appoints them, as bound and 
endued with in^itesimal bodies, to ehjoy the rewards of 
their previous actions.^ As has b^n said — 

^ I take, osu in this vene as the mdjfdtnda, tiie second ^b/tUMMiuda, 
soul, bnt it may mean the second tiie third wiimtt-SMiIs (fartMon). 
kind of mofa mentioned by.H<dsing- * "The sool, when dothiMl with 

ton. The first Uvd of male is the these primaiy things (detire^ know. 
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"The other souls/ hound [in their material bonds] he 
appoints to enjoy their various deserts, 

"According to their respective actions: sudi are the 
various kinds of souls.” - 

We now proceed to describe the third category, matter 
(or pdSa). This is fourfold, mala^ harman, mdyd, and 
rodhorhkti} But it may be objected, "Is it not said in 
the Saiva Agamas that the chief things are the Lord, souls, 
and matter? Now the Lord has been shown to mean 
Siva, ‘souls’ mean atoms (or beings endowed. with atomic 
bodies), and matter (or ‘bond’) is said to be the pentad,’ 
hence matter will be fivefold. How then is it now 
reckoned to be only fourfold?” To this we reply as 
follows : — ^Although the vindu or nasal dot, which is the 
germinal atom of mdyd, and is 'called a ^iva-tattva, 
may ^ well regarded as material in comparison with 
the highest liberation as defined by the attainment of 
the state of ^iva, still it cannot reaUy be considered 
as matter when we remember that it is a secondary 
kind of liberation as causing the attainment of the 
state o| such deities as Yidye^vara, &c. Thus we see 


ledge, action, the halddipanehakaf 
Ac.), is exceedingly small body ” 
(fooUMs)! One of toe thiee malat 
is called dmisa, and is described as 
the source of sin and suffering to 
souls. 

^ The first three are the three 
kinds of mala in the J. A. 0 . 8., via, 
df^amnif btnmam, andmdyd^ the last 
is the obscuring’' power of Mtye- 
suran (cf. voL iv. pp. 13, 14. ine 
^aivas h^d that Fdm^ like the 8dn- 
idtiya Prakrit!, is in itself eternal, 
altibough its connection with any 

r ^cular soul is temporary (see 
A. 0. S. iv. p. 228). 

* These are the five, tandu, mala, 
harman, mdyd, and roMai^ Vindu 
is descriM in Foulkes’ translation 
of the Siva-prakd 4 a-patalai : ** A 
sound prooeeos out of the mystical 
syllable cm; . . . and in that sound 
a rodimentary atom of matter is 


developed. From this atom, are 
devdwed the four sounds, the fiftj- 
one Sandcrit letters, the Yedas, 
Mantras, ftc., the bc^ily, intellec- 
tual, and external enjoyments of 
the soul that have not attained to 
spiritual knowledge at the end of 
each period of the world’s existence, 
and have been swept away Iqr the 
waters of the world - destroying 
deluge ; after these the three stages 
of heavenly happiness are develop^ 
to be enjoyed bv the souls that have 
a favourable balance of meritmious 
deeds, or have devoted themsdves 
to the service of GML or the abstract 
contemplation of the Deitv, vis., 
Ci.) the enjoyment of the anode of 
Siva ; (2.) t^t of near iqppioaoh to 
him ; (3.) that of union with him.*’ 
Vindu IS similarly described, J. A» 
O. S. iv. pp. 152, 153 (cf. also Weber, 
Mmidpanpia Up. pp. 312-315). 
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there is no contradiction. Hence it has been said in the 
Tattva-prakasa— 

" The bonds of matter will be fourfold.” 

And again in the Srfmad Mfigendra— 

"The euveloper-controller (jnala), the overpowerer 
(rodha), action, and the work of Mdyd, 

" These are the four * bonds,' and they are collectively 
called by the name of ‘ merit.’ ” 

The following is the meaning of this couplet: — 

(i.) “Enveloping,” because mala exceedingly obscures 
and veils the soul’s powers of vision and action; “con> 
trolling,” because mala, a natural impurity, controls the 
soul by its independent influence. As has been said- 
“ifafa, though itself one, by manifold influence inter- 
rupts the soul’s vision and action ; 

“It is to be regarded as the husk in rice or rust on copper.”* 
(2.) The “overpowerer” is the obscuring power; this is 
called a “ bond ” [or matter] in a metaphorical sense, since 
this energy of ^iva obscures the soul by superintending 
matter [rather than by itself partaking of the nature of 
matter]. 

Thus it has been said — 

“ Of these I am the chief energy, and the gracious friend 
of all, 

“I am metaphorically called p<S 4 a,* because I follow 
desert.” 

(3.) Action [or rather its consequences, karman\ as 
being performed by those who desire the fruit. It is in 
the form of merit or demerit, like the seed and shoot, and 
it is eternal in a never-beginning series. As has been 
said in the ^rimat Kira^a — 

“ As Mala has no beginning, its least actions are begin- 
ningless : 

“ If an eternal character is thus established, then what 
cause could produce any -change therein ? ” 

‘ See the sune illuatrations in J. A. 0. S. iv. p. isa 
* Some foroed derivation seeuu bora intended aa of pdla from pakkdi. 
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( 4 .) “ M&yd',' because herein as an energy of the Divine 
Being, all . the world is potentially contained at a 

mundane, destruction, and again at a creation it all comes 
into manifestation, hence the derivation of the 
name. This has been said in the ^riinat Saurabheya — 

“ The effects, as a form of the Divine energy, are absorbed 
therein at a mundane destruction, 

" And again at a renovation it is manifested anew in the 
form of effects as Icald, See." ^ 

Although much more might be added on this topic, yet 
we stop here through fear of extending this treatise too 
far. Thus have the three categories been declared, — the 
Lord, th4 soul, and matter. 

A different mode of treating the subject is found in the 
JMnaratnavalf, &c., in such lines as — 

“ The Lord, knowledge, ignorance, the soul, matter, and 
the cause 

“Of the cessation thereof, — these are collectively the 
six categories.” 

But our readers must seek for full information from the 
work itself. Thus our account of the system is complete. 

E. B. 0. 


^ In p. 90, line 2, read 9 d Icdryena, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PBATYABHIJNA-DABSANA, OB BECOONITIVE SYSTEM. 

Other Mdhe^varas are dissatisfied with the views set ont 
in the ^iva system as erroneous in attributing to motive- 
less and insentient things causality (in regard to the bond- 
age and liberation of transmigrating spirits). They there- 
fore seek another system, and proclaim that the construction 
of the world (or series of environments of those spirits) is 
by the mere will of the Supreme Lord. They pronounce 
that this Supreme Lord, who is at once other than and the 
same with the several cognitions and cogwUa, who is 
identical with the transcendent self posited by one’s own 
consciousness, by rational proof, and by revelation, and 
who possesses independence, that is, the power of witness- 
ing all things without reference to aught ulterior, gives 
manifestation, in the mirror of one’s own soul, to all 
entities ^ as if they were images reflected upon it. Thus 
looking upon recognition as a new method for the attain- 
ment of ends and of the highest end, available to all men 
alike, without any the slightest trouble and exertion, such 
as external and internal worship, suppression of the breath, 
and the like, these. Mdh^varas set forth the system of 
ijecognition {pratycAhij'M). The extent of this system is 
thus described by one of their authorities— 

“The aphorisms, the commentary,* the gloss, the two 
explications, the greater and the less, 

^ Bead to MSmM 
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THE PRATYABHIJNA-DARSANA. 

"Thi five topics, aad the expositions, — such is the 
system of recognition.” 

The ' first aphorism in their text-book is as follows * : — 

** Having reached somehow or other the condition of a 
slave of Mahelvara, and wishing also to help man- 
kind, 

** 1 set forth the recognition of Mahelvara, as the method 
of attaining all felicity.” 

[This aphorism may be developed as follows] : — 

" Some^w or other,” by a propitiation, effected by God, 
of the lotus feet of a spiiitual director identical with God, 
^'having reached,” having fully attained, this condition, hav- 
ing made it the unintercepted object of fruition to myself. 
Thus knowing that which has to be known, he is qualified 
to construct a system for others: otherwise the system 
M’ould be a mere imposture. 

MaheiSvara is the reality of unintermitted self-luminous- 
ness, beatitude, and independence, by portions of whose 
divine essence Vishnu, Virifichi, and other deities are 
deities, who, though they transcend the fictitious world, 
are yet implicated in the infinite illusion. 

The condition of being a slave to Mahe^vara is the being 
a recipient of that independence or absoluteness which is 
the essence of the divine nature, a slave being one to 
whom his lord grants all things according to his will and 
pleasure (i.e., ddsya, from d6). 

The word vumkind imports that there is no restriction 
of the doctrine to previously qualified students. Whoever 
he may be to whom this exposition of the divine nature is 
made, he reaps its highest reward, the emanatoryjpnTtopium 
itself operating to the highest end of the transmigrating 
souls. It has been accordingly laid dow^];i in the ^iva- 
drishfi by that supreme guide the revered Somdnanda- 
aatha — 

** When once the nature of Siva that resides in all things- 

^ Cf AifprOi p. 1x3. Mddhavft in the beginning of the eleventh 
here eondenses Abhinava Gupta’s century (see BUhler’s Tour in Cash- 
commentary. Abhinava Gupta lived mere, pp. 66, So), 
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has been known with tenacious recognition, whether 
by proof or by instruction in the words of a spiritual 
director, 

“There is no further need of doing aught, or of any 
further reflection. When he knows Suvangia (or 
^iva) a man may cease to act and to reflect.” 

The word also excludes the supposition that there is 
room in self which has recognised the nature of Mahe^vara, 
and which manifests to itself its own identity with him, 
and is therefore fully satisfied, for any other motive than 
felicity for others. The well-being of others is a motive, 
whatever may be said, for the definition of a motive applies 
to it : for there is no such divine curse laid upon man that 
self-regard should be his sole motive to the exclusion of a 
regard for others. Thus Aksh apdda (i. 24) defines a motive : 
A motive is that object towards which a man energises. 

The preposition upa in upapddayami (I set forth) in- 
dicates proximity : the result is the bringing of mankind 
near unto God. 

Hence the word all in the phrase the method of attaining 
all fdvMies. For when the nature of the Supreme Being 
is attained, all felicities, which are but the efflux thereof, 
are overtaken, as if a man acquired the mountain Boha^a 
(Adam's Peak), he would acquire all the treasures it con- 
tains. If a man acquire the divine nature, what else is 
there that he can ask for? Accordingly Utpalachdrya 
says — 

“ What more can tney ask wno are rich in the wealth 
of devotion? YHiat else can they ask who are 
poor in this?” 

We have thus explained the motive expressed in the 
words the mdhod of altaining aUfdicitie$, on the supposi- 
tion that the compound term is a Tat-purusha genitively 
constructed. Let it be taken os a Bahuvifhi or relative 
compound. Then the.recognition of Mahe^vara, the know- 
ing him through vicarious idols, has for its motive the full 
attainment the manifestation, of all felicities, of every 
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extern^ and internal* peimanent happiness in their proper 
nature. In the language of everyday life, recoguition is 
a cogifition relative to an object represented in memory : 
for example. This (perceived) is the same (as the remem- 
bered) Ghaitra. In the recognition propounded in this 
system, — tliere being a God whose omnipotence is learnt 
from the accredited legendaries, from accepted revelation, 
and from argumentation, — there arises in relation to my 
presented personal self the cognition that I am that very 
God, — ^in vii-tne of my recollection of the powers of that 
God. 

This same recognition I set forth. To set fortli is to 
enforce. 1 establish tliis recognition by a stringent pro- 
cess which renders it convincing. [Such is the articulate 
development of the first aphorism of the Becognitive 
Institutes.] 

Here it may be asked: If soul is manifested only as 
consubstantial with God, why this laboured effort to 
exhibit the recognition ? The answer is this : — ^The recog- 
nition is thus exhibited, because though the soul is, as 
you contend, continually manifested as self-luminous (and 
therefore identical with God), it is nevertheless under 
the influence of the cosmothetic illusion manifested as 
partial, and therefore the recognition must be exhibited 
by an expansion of the cognitive and active powers in 
order to achieve the manifestation of the soul as total 
(the self being to the natural man a par^ to the man oi 
insight the whole, of the divine pleroma). Thus, then, the 
syllogism: This self must be God, because it possesses 
cognitive and active powers; for so far forth as any one 
is cognitive and active, to that extent he is a lord, like a 
lord in the world of everyday life, or like ^ king, therefore 
the soul is God. The five-membered syllogism is here 
employed, because so long as we deal with the illusory 
order of things, the teaching of the Naiydyikas may be 
accepted. It has thus been said by the son of Udaydkara — 

*‘'^at self-luminous self can afiirm or deny that self- 
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active and cognitive is Mahelvara the primal 
being? 

**Sach recognition must be effected by an expansion of 
the powers, the self being cognised under illusion, 
and imperfectly discerned.” 

And again — 

“The continuance of all living creatures in this trans- 
migfatory world lasts as long as their respiratory 
involwrvm ; knowledge and action are accounted 
the life of living creatures. 

“ Of these, knowledge is- spontaneously developed, and 
action (or ritual), which is best at Kdli, 

“Is indicated by others also: different from these is 
real knowledge.” 

And also — 

“The knowledge of these things follows the sequence 
of those things : 

“ The knower, whose essence is beatitude and knowledge 
without succession, is Mahe^vara.” 
Somdnanda-natha also says — 

“ He always knows by identity with l§iva : he always 
knows by identity with the real.” 

Again at the end of the section on knowledge — 

“Unless there were this unity with &va, cognitions 
could not exist as facts of daily life : 

“ Unity with God is proved by the unity of light. He 
is the one knower (or illuminator of cognitions). 

“He is Maheiivara, the great Lord, by xeason of the 
unbroken continuity of objects : 

“ Pure knowledge and action are the playful activity of 
the deity.” 

The following is an explanation of Abhinava-gupta:— 
The text, “ After that as it shines shines the all of things, 
by the light of that shines diversely this All,” teaches 
that God illumines the whole round of things by the 
glory' of His luminous intelligence, and that the/diver- 
sity or plurality, of the object world, whereby the hght 
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which iirafliates objects is a blue, a yellow light, and the 
like, arises from diversity of tint cast upon the light by the 
object. In reality, God is without plurality or difference, 
as transcending all limitations of space, time, and figure. 
He is pure intelligence, self-luminoiisness, the manifester ; 
and thus we may read in the l^aiva aphorisms^ “Self is 
intelligence.” His synonymous titles are Intelligential 
Essence, Unintermitted Cognition, Irrespective Intuition, 
Existence as a mass of Beatitude, Supreme Domination. 
This self-same existing self is knowledge. 

By pure knowledge and action (in the passage of Somd- 
nandandtha cited above) arc meant real or transcendent 
cognition and activity. Of these, the cognition is self- 
luminousness, the activity is energy constructive of the 
world or series of spheres of transmigratory experience. 
This is described in the section on activity— 

“ He by his power of bliss gives light unto these objects, 
through the efficacy of his will: this activity is 
creativeness.” 

And at the close of the same section — 

“ The mere will of God, when he wills to become the 
world under its forms of jar, of cloth, and other 
objects, is his activity worked out by motive and 
agent. 

“ This process of essence into emanation, whereby if this 
be that comes to be, cannot be attributed to motive- 
less, insentient things.” 

According to these principles, causality not pertaining 
either to the insentient or to the non-divine intelligence, 
the mere will of MaheiSvara, the absolute Bord, when he 
wills to emanate into thousands of forms, as this or that 
difference, this or that action, this or that moct^fication of 
entity, of birth, continuance, and the like, in the series of 
trahsinigratory environments, — ^his mere will is his pro* 
gressively higher and higher activity, that is to say, bis 
univaxsal creativeness. 
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How he creates the world by his will alone is clearly 
exhibited in the following illustration — 

" The tree or jar produced by the mere will of thau- 
maturgists, without clay, without seed, continues 
to serve its proper purpose as tree or jar.” 

If clay and similar materials were really the subsUmtial 
cause of the jar and the rest, how could they 1)e produced 
by the mere volition of the thaumaturgist ? If you say : 
Some jars and some plants are made of clay, and spring 
from seeds, while others arise from the bare volition of the 
thaumaturgist; then we should inform you that it is a 
fact notorious to all the world that different things must 
emanate from different materials. 

As for those who say that a jar or the like cannot be 
made without materials to make it of, and that when a 
thaumaturgist makes one he does so by putting atoms in 
motion by his will, and so composing it; they may be 
informed that unless there is to be a palpable violation of 
the causal relation, all the co-efficients, without exception, 
must be desiderated ; to make the jar there must be the 
clay, the potter’s staff, the potter’s wheel, and all the rest 
of it ; to make a body there must be the congress of the 
male and female, and the successive results of that con- 
gress. Now, if that be the case, the genesis of a jar, a 
body, or the like, upon the mere volition of the thau- 
maturgist, would be hardly possible. 

On the other hand, there is no difficulty in supposing 
that Mahadeva, amply free to remain within or to over- 
step any limit whatever, the Lord, manifold in his oper- 
ancy, the intelligent principle, thus operates. Thus it is 
that Yasuguptdcharya says — 

"To him that painted this world-picture without 
materials, without appliances, without a wall to paint it 
on, — to him be glory, to him resplendent with the lunar 
digit,, to him that bears the trident” 

It may be asked : If the supersensible self be no other 
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than Ood; how comes this implication in sncceasive trahs- 
ihigratoiy conditions ? The answer is given in the section 
treating of accredited institution — 

** This agent of cognition, blinded by illusion, trans- 
migrates through the fatali^ of works : 

** Taught ^is divine nature by science, as pure intelli- 
genc^^he is enfranchised.” 

It may be asked: If the subject and the object are 
identical,- what difference can there be between the self 
bound and the self liberated in regard to the objects 
cognisable by each ? The answer to this question is given 
in a section of the Tattvirtha-Saftgraha — 

'* Self liberated cognises all that is cognisable as identical 
with itself, like Maheiivara free from bondage: 
the other {or unliberated) self has in it infinite 
plurality.” 

An objection may be raised: If the divine nature is 
essential to the soul, there can be no occasion to seek for 
this recognition ; for if all requisites be supplied, the seed 
does not fail to germinate because it is unrecognised. 
Why, then, this toilsome effort for the recognition of the 
soul ? To such an objection we reply : Only listen to the 
secret we shall tell you. All activity about objects is of 
two degrees, being either external, as the activity of the 
seed in developing the plant, or interual, as the activiiy 
which determines felicity, which consists* in an intuition 
which terminates in the conscious self. The first jdegixie 
of activity presupposes ho such recognition a^ the system- 
proposes, the second does presuppose it In tibe Becogm- 
tive System the peculiar activity is the exertion of the 
power of unifying personal and impersonal spirit, a power 
which is the attainment of the highest mud of mediate 
ends, the activity consisting in the intuitioil 1 am. God. 
To this activity a recognition of the essential nature of 
the soul is a pre-requisite. 

It may be urged that peculiar aoUvity terminating 
in the conscious self is observed indepen^nt of leco^ 
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nition. lb this it is replied: A certain damsel, hearing 
of the many good qualities of a paiiicular gallant, fell in 
love with Mm before she had seen him, and agitated by 
h6r passion and unable to suffer the pain of not seeing 
him, irrote to him a love-letter descriptive of her condition. 
He at once came to her, but when she saw Mm she did 
not recognise in him the qualities she had heard about ; 
he appeared much the same as any other man, and she 
found no gratification in his society. So soon, however, as 
she recognised those qualities in him as her companions 
now pointed them out, she was fully gratified. In like 
manner, though the pemonal self be manifested as identical 
with the universal soul, its manifestation effects no com- 
plete satisfaction so long as there is no recognition of those 
attributes ; but as soon as it is taught by a spiritual director 
to recognise in itself the perfections of Mahei^vara, his 
omniscience, omnipotence, and other attributes, it attains 
the whole pleroma of being. 

It is therefore said in the fourth section — 

As the gallant standing before the damsel is disdained 
as like all other men, so long as he is unrecognised, 
though he humble himself before her with all 
manner of importunities : In like manner the per- 
sonal self of mankind, though it be the universal 
soul, in which there is no perfection unrealised, 
attains not its owii glorious nature ; and therefore 
this recognition thereof must come into play.” 

This system has been treated in detail by Abhinava- 
gnpta and other teachers, but as we have in hand a sum- 
mary exposition of systems, we cannot extend the discus- 
sion of it any further lest our work become too prolix. 
TMs then may suffice.* A. £. G. 

p I have teen in Calcutta a abort the aon of Udajftam («f. pp. 130^ 
Coinin.on.thel§ivaa<ltraabyUtpaIa, 131).— E. B. O.J 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

THE BASEIvABA-DABSAKA OB lOBCUBIAL SYSTEH.^ 

Otheb Mahesvaraa there are who, while they hold the 
ideutity of self with God, insist upon the tenet that the 
liberation in this life taught in all the systems depends 
upon the stability of the bodily frame, and therefor^ 
celebrate the virtues of mercury or quicksilver as a means 
of strengthening the system. Mercury is called jNirada, 
because it is a means of conveyance beyond the series of 
transmigratory states. Thus it has been said — 

“It gives the farther shore of metempsychosis: it ill 
called pdrada." 

And again in the Basarnava — 

'“It is styled pdrada because it is employed for the 
highest end by the best votaries. 

“Biuce this in sleep identical with me, goddess, arises 
from my members, and is the exudation of my 
boc^, it is called rasa.” 

Ibmay bq urged that the literal interpretation of these 
words is incorrect, the liberation in this life being ex]^- 
cable in another manner. This objection is not allowable, 
liberation being set out in the six systems as subsequent to 
the death of the body, and upon this there can be no 
reliance, and consequently no activity to attain to it free 
from misgivings. This is also laid down in the same 
treatise— 

* Of. Muoo VtAxf n Mommt cf the the praotideB of the Hiddhopb^kaa 
Ihdi^ yogis in Colonel Ynle'sedit in the dahkan-digTijm, { 49^ to 
vol. U.p. 3oa /’dnMb'jNiiMis onetd obviste eposirity^ 
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” liberation is declared in tbe six systems to foUow the 
death of the body. 

Such liberation is not cognised in perception like an 
emblic myrobalan fruit in the hand. 

"Therefore a man should presOTve that body by means 
of mercury and of medicaments.*’ 
Govinda-bhagavat also says — 

"Holding that the enjoyments of wealth and of the 
body are not permanent, one should strive 

"After emancipation; but emancipation results from 
knowledge, knowledge from study, and study is 
only possible in a healthy body." 

The' body, some one may say, is seen to be perishable, 
how can its permanency be effected ? Think not so, it is 
replied, for though the ^dy, as a complexus of six sheaths 
or wrappers of the soul, is dissoluble, yet the body, as 
created by Hara and Gaurl ynder the names of mercury 
and mica, may be perdurable. Thus it is said in the 
Basahjidaya — 

"They who.witnout quitting the body, have attained to 
a new body, the creation of Hara and Gauri, 

*^They are to be lauded, perfected by mercury, at whose 
service is the aggregate of magic texts." 

Tbe ascetic, therefore, who aspires to liberation in this 
fe should first make to himself a glorified body. And 
oasmuch as mercury is produced by the creative eonjunc- 
ion of Hara and Gaun, and mica is p^uced from Gauri, 
mercury and mica are severally-identified with Hara and 
Gauri in the verse — 

"Mica is thy seed, and mercury is my seed; 

" The combination of the two, 0 goddess, is destructive 
of death and poverty.” 

This is very little to say about the matter. In the 
Rasetfvarasiddh&ta many among the gods, the Daityas, 
the Mntiw, and mankind, are declared to have attained to 
liberation in this life by acquiring a divine body through 
the efiicacy of quicksilvm'. 
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Certain of the gods, Mahe^a and others; certain 
Daityas, iSnkra and others ; 

“Certain Munis, the B&lakhilyas and others; certain 
kings, Someivara and others ; 

“ Govinda-bhagavat, Govinda-ndyaka, 

“ Charvafi, Eapila, Yydli, Kapdli, Eandaldyana, 

"These and many others proceed perfected, liberated 
while alive, 

" Having attained to a mercurial body, and therewith 
identified." 

The meaning of this, as explicated by Paramelvara to 
Paramelvarf, is as follows : — 

“ By the method of works is attained, 0 supreme of 
goddesses, the preservation of the body ; 

"And the method of works is said to be twofold, mer- 
cury and air, 

" Mercury and air swooning carry off diseases, dead they 
restore to life, 

" Bound they give the power of flying about” 

The swooning state of mercury is thus described — 

" They say quicksilver to 'be swooning when it is per- 
ceived, as characterised thus — 

“Of various colours, and free from excessive volatility. 

“ A man should regard that quicksilver as dead, in which 
the following marks are seen — 

" Wetness, thickness, brightness, heaviness, mobility.” 
The bound condition is described in another place as 
follows : — 

“The character of bound quicksilver is that it is— 
"Continuous, fluent, luminous,. pure, heavy, and that it 
parts asunder under friction.” 

- Some one may uige: If the creation of mercury by 
Hara and Gauxi were proved, it might be allowed that the 
body could be made permanent; but how can that be 
proved ? The objection is not allowable, inasmuch as that 
can be proved by the eighteen modes of elaboration. Thus 
it is stated by ^e authorities— 
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“Eighteen inodes of elaboration are to be carefully 
discriminated, 

“In the first place, as pure in every process, for perfect- 
ing the adepts.” 

And these modes of elaboration are enumerated thus — 

“ Sweating, rubbing, swooning, fixing, dropping, coercion, 
restraining, 

“Kindling, going, falling into globules, pulverising, 
covering, 

“Internal flux, external flux, burning, colouring, and 
pouring, 

“And eating it by parting and piercing it, — are the 
eighteen modes of treating quicksilver.” 

These treatments have been described at length by 
Govinda - bhagavat, Sarvajfla - rdme^vara and the other 
ancient authorities, and are here omitted to avoid pro- 
lixity. 

The mercurial system is not to be looked upon as merely 
eulogistic of the metal, it being immediately, through the 
conservation of the body, a means to the highest end, 
liberation. Thus it is said in the Basdr^ava — 

“ Declare to me, 0 god, that supremely eflicacious 
destruction of the blood, that destruction of the body, 
imparted by thee, whereby it attained the power of flying 
about in the sky. Goddess (he replied), quicksilver is to 
be applied both to the blood and to the body. This makes 
the appearance of body and blood alike. A man should 
first try it upon the blood, and then apply it to the 
body.” 

It will be asked : Why should we make this effort to 
acquire a celestial body, seeing that liberation is effected 
by the self-manifestation of the supreme . ptinciple, exist- 
ence, intelligence, and beatitude ? We reply: This is no 
objection, such liberation being inaccessible unless we 
acquire a healthy body. Thus it is said in the Rasah- 
ridaya — 

“That intelligence and bliss set for^ in all the systems 
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in which a multitude of uncertainties are melted 
away, 

''Though it manifest itself, what can it effect for beings 
whose bodies are unglorified ? 

" He who is worn out with decrepitude, thoi^h he be 
free from cough, from asthma, and similar in- 
firmities, 

" He is not qualified for meditation in whom the activi- 
ties of the cognitive organs are obstructed. 

"A youth of sixteen addicted to the last degree to the 
enjoyment of sensual pleasures, 

"An old man in his dotage, how should either of these 
attain to emancipation ? “ 

Some one will object : It is the nature of the personal 
soul to pass through a series of embodiments, and to be 
liberated is to be extricated from that series of embodi- 
ments ; how, then, can these two mutually exclusive con- 
ditions pertaimto the same bodily tenement ? The objecr 
tion is invalid, as unable to stand before the following 
dilemmatic argument : — Is this extrication, as to the nature 
of which all the founders of institutes are at .one, to be 
held as cognisable or as incognisable ? If it is incognisable, 
it is a pure chimera ; if it is cognisable, we cannot dispense 
with life, for that whi(^ is not alive, cannot be cognisant of 
it. Thus it is said in the Basasiddhdnta — 

" The liberation of the personal soul is declared in the 
mercurial system, 0 subtile thinker. 

"In the tenets • of other schools which repose on a 
diversity of argument, 

“Know that this knowledge and knowable is allowed 
in all sacred texte ; 

"One not living cannot know the knowable, and there- 
fore there is and must be life.” 

And this is not to be supposed to be unprecedented, 
for the adherents of the doctrine of VishQu-svamin main- 
tain the eternity of the body of Yishnu half-man and half- 
lion. Thus it is said in the Sak^a-siddhi^ — 
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** 1 glorify the man-lion set forth by Yishigiu-svimin, 

*' Whose only body is existence, intelligence, and eternal 
and inconceivably perfect beatitude.” 

If the objection be raised that the body of tne man-lion, 
which appears as composite and as coloured, is incompatible 
with real existence, it may be replied: How can the body 
of the man-lion be otherwise than really existent, proved 
as it is by three kinds of proof: (i.) by the intuition of 
iSanakaand others; (2.) by Yedic texts such as, A thousand 
heads has Purusha; and (3.) by Puraoic texts such as. 
That wondrous child, lotus-eyed, four-armed, armed with 
the conch-shell, the club, and other weapons ? Beal exist- 
ence and other like predicates are affirmed also by l^rikdnta- 
myra, the devoted adherent of Yisb^u-svamin. Let, then, 
those who aspire to the highest end of personal souls be 
assured that the eternity of the body which we are setting 
forth is by no meansf a mere innovation. It has thus 
been said — 

“ What higher beatitude is there than a body undecay- 
ing, immortal, 

** The repository of sciences, the root of merit, riches, 
pleasure, liberation ? ” 

It is mercury alone that can make the body undecaying 
and immortal, as it is said^ — 

“ Only this suproxue medicament can make the body un- 
decaying and imperishable.” 

Why describe the efficacy of this metal ? Its value is 
proved even by seeing it, andlby touching it, as it is said 
in the Basarijiava — 

*'From seeing it, from touching it, from eating it, from 
merely remembering it, 

**From worshipping it, from tasting it; from imparting 
it, appear its six virtues. 

"Equal merit accrues from seeing mercury as accrues 
from seeing all the phallic emblems. 

"On earth, those at Eedira, and all Others whatso- 
ever.” 
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Tn another place we read — • 

**1116 adoration of the sacred quicksilver is more beatific 
than the worship of all the phallic emblems at 
Ed^i and elsewhere, 

^Inasmuch as there is attained thereby enjoyment, 
health, exemption from decay, and immortality.” 
The sin of disparaging mercury is also set out— 

“ The adept on hearing quicksilver heedlessly disparaged 
should recall quicksilver to mind. 

" He should at once shun the blasphemer, who is by his 
blasphemy for ever filled with sin.” 

The attainment, then, of the highest end of the per- 
sonal soul takes place by an intuition of the highest prin- 
ciple by means of the practice of union after the 

acquisition of a divine body in the manner we have de- 
scribed. Thereafter — 

The light of pure intelligence shines forth unto certain 
men of holy vision, 

“Which, seated between the two eyebrows, illumines 
the universe, like fire, or lightning, or the sun : 

“Perfect beatitude, unalloyed, absolute, the essence 
whereof is luminousness, undifferenced, ^ 

“From which all troubles are fallen away, knowable, 
^nquil, self-recognised : 

“Fixing tlra internal organ upon that, seeing the whole 
universe manifested, made of pure intelligence, 

“The aspirant even in this life attains to the absolute, 
his bondage to works annulled.” 

A Yedi<r' text also declares : That is Basa (mercury), 
having obtained this he becomes beatitude. 

Thus, then. it.has b^en shown that mercury alone is the 
means of passing oeyond the burden of transmigratory 
pains. And conformably we have a verse which sets 
forth'the identity between mercury and the supreme self<— 

. “Mey that merdury, which is the very self, preserve us 
from dejection and from the terrors of metem* 
psyi^is,. 
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*' Which is naturally to be applied again and again by 
those that aspire to liberation from the enyeloping 
illusion, 

“ Which perfected endures, which plays not again when 
the soul awakes, 

“Which, when it arises, pains no other soul, which 
shines forth by itself from itself.” A. E. G. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE VAIiSeSHIKA. OR AULT^KYA DAR^ANA.' 

Whoso wishes to escape the reality of pain, which is 
established by the consciousness of every soul through its 
being felt to be essentially coutrazy to every rational 
being, and wishes therefore to know the means of such 
escape, — learns that the knowledge of the Supreme Being 
is the true means thereof, from the authority of such pas- 
sages as these 0 vetdSv<Uara Upan. vi. 20) — 

When men shall roll up the sky as a piece of leather, 

** Then shall there be an end of pain without the know- 
ledge of l^iva.” 

Now the knowledge of the Supreme is to be gained by 
hearing (Sravaija), thought {manaTia), and reflection (phd- 
vand), as it has been said — 

** By scripture, by inference, and by the force of repeated 
meditation,— 

"By these three methods producing knowledge, he gains 
the highest union (j/oga)" 

Here thought depends on inference, and inference de- 
pends on the knowledge of the vydpti (or universal pro- 
position), and the knowledge of the vydpti follows the 
right understanding of the categoHes, — hence the saint 
Kapada* establishes the six categories in his- tenfold 

^ The Valieahikas are called Aulu* L 23)9 Akahapdda, Ka/ddfl^ Uldka, 
kv 4 ^ in Hexnachahdra’s Ahhidhdna- and Vatsa m called the sons of Siva. 
^MnkLfMwi; in the Vtfyu piirtf^a ^ He ie here called by his synonym 
(tuoted in Aufrecht’s Catal p. 53 b Kanabhaksha. 

K 
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treatise, commencing with the words, **^ow, therefore, we 
shall explain duty.” 

In the first book, consisting of two daily lessons, he 
describes all the categories which are capable of intimate, 
relation. In the first dhnUca he defines those which pos> 
sess “genus” (Jdti), in the second “genus” (or “generality”) 
itself and “ particularity.” In the similarly divided second 
book he discusses “ substance,” giving in the first dhnxka 
the characteristics of the five elements, and in the second 
he establishes the existence of space and time. In the 
third book he defines the -soul and the internal sense, the 
former in the first dhnika, the latter in the second. In 
the fourth book he discusses the body and its adjuncts, 
the latter in the first dhnika, and the former in the second. 
In the fifth book he investigates action ; in the first dhnika 
he considers action as connected with the body, in the 
second as belonging to the mind. In the sixth book he 
examines merit and demerit as revealed in ^ruti ; in the 
first dhnika he discusses the merit of giving, receiving 
gifts, &c., in the second the duties of the four periods of 
religious life. In the seventh book he discusses quality 
and intimate relation ; in the first dhniha. he considers the 
qualities independent of thought, in the second those 
qualities which are related to it, and also intimate rela- 
tion. In the eighth book he examines “indeterminate” 
and “ determinate ” perception, and means of proof. In 
the ninth book he discusses the characteristics of intellect. 
In the tenth book he establishes the different kinds of 
inference.^ 

The method of this system is said to be threefold, 
“enunciation,” “definition,” and “investigation.”* “But,” 
it may be objected, “ ought we not to include ‘ division,' 

^ It Ib singular that this is in- difference the qualities of the 
accurate. The ninth book treats of soul, and th^ t>bree causes, 
that perception which arises from ^ For thia exti^act from the old 
supersensible contact, &c , and infer- hhdihya of . Ydtsy^aius see Cole- 
ence. The tenth treats of the mutual brooke’s E9$ay$ (new edition)^ voL i. 

P.28S. 
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^nd 80 make the method fourfold, not threefold ? ” We 
demur to this, because " division ” is really included in a 
particular kind of enunciation. Thus when we declare 
that substance, quality, action, geneiulity, particularity, and 
intimate relation are the only six positive categoi’ies,— 
this is an example of enunciation. If you ask " What is 
the reason for this definite order of the categories ? ” we 
answer as follows : — Since "substance” is the chief, as being 
the substratum of all the categories, we enounce this first; 
next "quality," since it resides in its generic character in 
all substances [though different substances have different 
qualities] ; then " action,” as it agrees with " substance ” 
and "quality” in possessing “generality;”^ then “gener- 
ality,” as residing in these three; then “particularity,” 
inasmuch as it possesses "intimate relation;"^ lastly, 
“ intimate relation ” itself ; such is the principle of arrange 
ment. 

If you ask, “ Why do you say that there are only six 
categories since 'non-existence’ is also onet” we answer: 
Because we wish to speak of the six as positive categories, 
i.e., as being the objects of conceptions which do not 
involve a negative idea. “ Still,” the objector may retort, 
“how do you establish this definite number ‘only six’? 
for either horn of the alternative fails. For, we ask, is 
the thing to be thus excluded already thoroughly ascer- 
tained or not? If it is thoroughly ascertained, why do you 
exclude it? and still more so, if it is not thoroughly 
ascertained ? What sensible man, pray, spends his strength 
in denying that a mouse has lioms ? Thus your definite 
number ‘ only six ’ fails as being inapplicable.” This, how- 
ever, we cannot admit ; if darkness, &c., are allowed to 
form certainly a seventh category (as “non-existence”), 
we thus (by our definite number) d4ny it to be one of the 
six positive categories, — ^and if others attempt to include 

* Cf. Shd^d^foridUMeda, Ooka by " intimate relation in the ete^ 
14. nal atoms, &0. 

s MptMiealaiity’’ (eitelo} Nfddes 
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** capacity/* ** number,** &c., which we allow to be certainly 
positive existences, we thus deny that they make a 
category. But enough of this long discussion. 

Substantiality, &c. {dravyatvddi), ie., the genera of sub- 
stance, quality, and action, are the definition of the triad 
substance, quality, and action respectively. The genus of 
substance {dravjfatva) is that which, while it alike exists 
with intimate relation in the (eternal) sky and the (tran- 
sitory) lotus, is itself eternal,^ and does not exist with 
intimate relation in smell.^ 

The genus of quality {gwyxiva) is that which is imme- 
diately subordinate to the genus existence, and exists with 
intimate relation in whatever is not an intimate or mediate 
cause.* The genus of action {kamiatva) is that which is 
immediately subordinate to the genus existence, and is 
not found with intimate relation in anything eternal.* 
Generality (or genus, sdmdnya) is that which is found in 
many things with intimate relation, and can never be the 
counter-entity to emeigent non-existence.® Particularity® 
{viiesha) exists with intimate relation, but it is destitute 


1 This clause is added, as other- 
wise the definition would apply to 
duality ” and ** conjunction.’* 

* This is added, as otherwise the 
definition would apply to exist 
ence ” (ioUd), which is the tummum 
genus, to which substance, quality, 
and action are immediately sub- 
ordinate. 

^ Existence [sattd) is the genus of 
dravga, gutui, and kriyd, Dravya 
alone can be the intimate causa of 
anything; and all actions are the 
mediate (or non-intimate) cause of 
conjunction and disjunction. Some 
qualities (as saf/^yoget, riipo, &c.) 
may be mediate causes, but this is 
accidental and does not belong to 
the essence of guf^ sd many gunas 
can never be mediate causes. 

^ As all harmas are transitory, 
hxrnuUva is only found in the anitya. 
I correct in p. 10$, line 20 , nUyd- 
samavetatva; this is the rea^g of 


the MS. in the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Library. 

^ I.e, it can never be destroyed. 
Indestructibility, however, is found 
in time, space, sc.; to exclude these, 
therefore, the former clause of the 
definition is added. 

• “Particularity’* (w'hence the 
name Vaiieshika) is not “individu- 
ality, as of this particular flash of 
lightning,” — but it is, the individu- 
ality either of those eternal sub- 
stances which, being single, h^ve no 
geno% as ether, time, and space ; 
or of the different atomic minds ; or 
of the atoms of the four remaining 
substances, earth, water, fire, and 
air, these atoms bdng supposed to be 
the neplus uUra, and as they have 
no parts, they are what they are by 
theirown indivisible nature. Ballan- 
tVne translated as “ultimate 
difference.” I am n6t sure whether 
the individual sold has vUesha. 
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of gouerality, which stops mutual non-existence.' Intimate 
relation {samavdy<i) is that connection which itself has 
liot intimate relation.* Such are the definitions of the 
six categories.. 

Substance is ninefold, — earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, 
space, soul, and mind. The genera of earth, &c. (jpfithu 
vitva), are the definitions of the first four. The genus of earth 
is that generality which is immediately subordinate to 
substance, and resides in the same subject with colour 
produced by baking.* 

The genus of water is that generality which is found 
with intimate relation in water, being also found in intimate 
relation in river’ and sea. The genus of fii*e is that gener- 
ality which is found with intimate relation in fire, being 
also found with intimate relation in. the moon and gold. 
The genus of air is that which is immediately subordinate 
to substance, and is found with intimate relation in the 
organ of the skin.* 

As ether, space, and time, from their being single, can- 
not be subordinate genera, their several names stand 
respectively for their technical appellations. Ether is the 
abode of particularity, and is found in the same subject 
with the non-eternal Q'anya) special quality which is not 
produced by contact.® 

Time is that which, being a pervading substance, is the 
abode of the mediate cause® of that idea of remoteness 

^ Mutual non-existence {anyonyd- ^ The organ of touch is an a^al 
Vhdva) exists between two notions internment. — CdUhroohe. 
wMch have no property in common, ® Sound is twofold, — produced 
as a *‘pot is not cloth;’' but the from contact,*’ as the sound, and 
genus is the same in two pots, both produced from 'sound,” as tiic 
alike being pots. $econd. Janya is added to exclude 

* ** i^niavdyaeambandtUf^ sa- God’s knowledge, while mrpyoyd- 
mavdyo na Siddh. Mukt janya excludes the sours, which is 

{l^ipyoga being a gwya has gunatva produced by contact, as of the soul 
existing in it wi& intimate rela- and mind, mind and the senses, &a 
tfon). * The mediate. cause itself is the 

^ The feel or touch of earth is said conjunction of time with some body, 
to be ^'neither hot nor cold, and its Ac., existing in time, — ^this latter is 
colour, tas^ smell, and touch are the intimate cause, while the know- 
chang^ by union with fire” (Bhu ledge of the revolutions of the sun 
shaparichaihed% di 103, 104). is the instrumental cause. In p. 

106, line I 2 t read adhikara^atii. 
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{pamtvcC) which is not found with intimate relation in 
space ; ^ while space is that pervading substance which pos- 
sesses no special qualities and yet is not time.’ The general 
terms dtmatva and manastva are the respective definitions 
of soul (dtman) and mind (manas). The general idea of soul 
is that which is subordinate to substance, being also found 
withintimate relation in that which is without form* am'&rt- 
ta). The general idea of mind is that which is subordinate 
to substance, being also found existing with intimate rela- 
tion in an atom, but [unlike other atoms] not the intimate 
cause of any substance. There are twenty-four qualities; 
seventeen are mentioned directly in Kapada’s Siitras (i. i,6), 
** colour, tastOi smell, touch, number, quantity, severalty, 
conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, proximity, intelli- 
gence, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort;” and, 
besides ^hese, seven others are understood in the word 
“anrf,” viz., gravity, fluidity, viscidity, faculty, merit, 
demerit, and sound. Their respective genera (rApatva, 
&c.) are their several definitions. The class or genus of 
“ colour ” is that which is subordinate to quality and exists 
with intimate relation in blue. In the same way may be 
formed the definitions of the rest. 

"Action” is fivefold, according to the distinction of 
throwing upwards, throwing downwards, contracting, ex- 
panding, and going; revolution, evacuating, &c., being 
included under "going.” The genus of throwing upwards, 
&c., will be their respective definitions. The genus of 
throwing upwards is a subordinate genus to action; it 
exists with intimate relation, and is to be known as 
the mediate cause of conjunction with a higher place. In 
the same manner are to be made the definitions of throw- 
ing downwards, &e. Generality (or genus) is twofold, 
e^rtehsive and non-extensive ; existence is extensive as 
found with intimate connection in substance and quality, 

' Paratva b«ib^ of two ^dnds, ever, ie not pervading but atomic. 
daiiihauAlidPSca, * ^e three odwrpaaiirfAaa beside 

^Hme^ epim, end mind haye soul, which are omiirtta, — ^time, ether, 
no special qnalities ; the las^ how* and sp4ee, — are not genera. 
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or in qnalily and action ; substance, &c., are non-extensive. 
The definition of generality has been given before. Par- 
ticularity and intimate relation cannot be divided, — ^in 
the former case in consequence of the infinite number of 
separate particularities, in the latter from intimate xelatiou 
being but one ; their definitions have been given belqfa 

There is a popular proverb — 

** Duality, change produced by baking, and disjunction 
produced by disjunction, — he whose mind vacillates not in 
these three is the true Vaiiieshika ; ” and therefore we will 
now show, the manner of the production of duality, &o. 

There is hers first the contact of the organ of sens^ 
with the object ; thence there arises the knowledge of the 
genus unity ; then the distinguishing perception apehshd- 
huddhi [by which we apprehend " this is one,” " this is 
one,” &c.] ; then the production of duality, dvitva (in the 
object);^ then the knowledge of the abstract genus of 
duality {dvUvaivo^'y then the knowledge of the quality 
duality as it exists in the two things ; then imagination ^ 

But it may here be asked what is the proof of duality, 
&c., being thus produced from apekshdhuddhi f The great 
doctor ((Jdayana) maintained that apekshdhuddhi must bo 
the producer of duality, &c., because duality is never 
found separated from it, while, at the same time, we 
cannot hold apekslidimddhi as the cause only of its being 
known [and therefore it follows that it must be the cause 
of its being produced *]i just as contact is with regard to 
sound. We, however, maintain the same opinion by a 

1 All numbers, from duality up- material previously supplied to it by 
wardi^ are artificial, i.e., they are the senses and the interaal organ or 
made by our minds; unity alone mind. (Cf.' the tables in p. i§3.) 
exists in things themselves — each Here and elsewh^ I omit the 

being one; and they oidy become metrical summary of the original, at 
twok &C., by our choosing to regard it adds nothing new to the previous 
them so, and thiu joining them in prose. 

* Every cause must be either 
* Ssquidni is here the idea con- jddpaka or janalm ; apA-shdbuddhi, 
odved mind — created, in not bdng the former, must be the 

fact, by w oim energies out of the latter. 
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di£fetent a^ment ; duality, &c., cannot be held to be made 
known by that non-etenial apprehension whose 

object is two of more individual unities (t.e., c^pekghdbvddhi), 
because these are qualities which reside in a‘ plurality of 
subjects [and hot in any one individual'] just as "seve- 
ralty ” does [and, therefore, as apek$Mi>buddM is not t&eir 
jUd/pdka, it must be their yanoAxt]. 

Next we will describe the order of the successive destruc- 
tions. From apehihdbuddhi arises, simultaneously with the 
production of duality (dvitm), the destruction of the know- 
ledge of the genus of unity; next from the knowledge of 
the genus of duality (dvitvatva) arises, simultaneously with 
the knowledge of the qualfty duality, the destruction of 
apehMittidnihi; next from the destruction of wp^esk&btiddhi 
arises, simultaneously with the knowledge of the two sub- 
stances, the destruction of the duality; next from the 
knowledge' of the two substances arises, simultaneously 
with the production of imagination (sai/isArdra), the destruc- 
tion of the knowledge of the quality ; and next from 
imagination arises the destruction of the knowledge of the 
substances. 

The evidence for the destruction of one kind of know- 
ledge by another, and for the destruction of another know- 
ledge by imagination, is to be found in the following 
argument; these knowledges themselves which are the 
subjects of the discussion art successively destroyed by 
the rise of others produced from them, because knowledge, 
like sound, is a special quality ‘of an all-pervading sub- 
stance, and of momentary duration.' I may briefly add, 
tliat when you have the knowledge of the genus of unity 
simultaneously with an action in one of the two things 
themselves, producing that separation which is the opposite 

> il/)e2siftdfrtccItA» apprehends 'Hhis pervading snbstance, but the in* 
is one/* **th!s is one/* Ac.; but dividual portions of each have dilter* 
dualitv^ for instance, does not reside ent special quaUtiiM ; hence one man 
In either of these, but in both, to- knows what another is ignorant of, 
gether. and one portion of ether has sound 

^ The VaMeshikas held that the when anmer portion has not. Dr. 
jivdtnian and qmcc are each an all* R5er, !n his version of the Bhdshd 
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to the conjunction that produced the whole, in that 
case yon have the subsequent destruction of duality pro- 
duced by the destruction of its abiding-place (the two 
things) ; but where you have this separate action taking 
place simultaneously with the rise of apdahdlmddhx, there 
you have the destruction of duality produced 1^ the 
united- influence of both.^ 

Ap^eshdifyaddM is to be. considered as that operation of 
the mind which is the counter-entity to that emergent 
non-existence destruction) which itself causes a sub- 
sequent destruction.* 


Pai^chchbeda, ban miatranslated an etber and aonl (t.a, Bonndt kmw* 
important Siitra which bears on this, ledge, &o.) are limited to different 
point It is said in Sdtra 26 — portions and of momentary doim- 

-jiUhdMkikbriHijLdmt tion.'* 

QvyapyuvfittiJ^ kshaniko vUeAu* ^ The author here mentions two 
puna tAyaiit other causes of the destruction of 

which does not mean *Hhe special diitva besides that already given 
qualities of ether and soul are limi- in p. 152, 1. 14 (apekthdbuildkundJa)^ 
tatiop to space and momentary dura« viz., dirayandia, and theunitedaotion 
tion,” but **the special qualities of of both : — 


1. Ekatva>j!idna. . • 

2. Apekshdbuddhi . • 

3. Dvitvotpattl and ek- 

atva-jhdna-ndta • 

4. Dvitvatvajiiana . . 

5. Dvitvaguna-buddhi 

and apekshdbud- 
dhindda • . • . 

6. Dvitva - ndda and 

diavya-buddhi. . 


Avayava-knyd . • • 
Avayava-vibhdga . • 
Avayava - saxpyoga- 

ndda 

Dvitvddhdrasya (t.f., 
avayavinab) ndsab 
Dvitva -ndda (i.e.9 of 
avayavin). . . • 


I Avayava^kriyA 
j Avayava- vibndga. 

, Avayava-saipyoga-ndsa. 

Adhdra-ndda (of ava- 
yavin). 


Dvitva-mUa. 


The second and third columns 
r^resent what takes place when, in 
the course of the sU steps of eibafto- 
jfUtnOf &c., one of the two parts 
is itself divided either at the /rsf 
or the second moment. In the first 
case, the dvitva of the whole is de- 
8tn>yed in the fifth momen^ and 
therefore its only cause is its imme- 
diately preceding dvifsddAdra-fidia, 
or, as Mddbava cidls it, dsmyantr- 
ritii. In the second case, tiie mlia 
arrives at the same moment simulr 
taheoudv 1^ both columns ,(l) and 
(3)b and hence it may be'ascdM to 


the united action of two cansesi 
apekskdbuddhi-ndda middhdra^ndia. 
Any Jeriyd which arose in one of tiie 
parte siter the second moment 
would be unimportant, as the mite 
of the dvitva of the whole would take 
place by the original sequence hi 
column (i) in the sixth mcir*'-^ ;; 
and in this way it would be too late 
to affect that result. 

* from the destruction of 
apehh^ddhi follows the destroe- 
tion ofdvitvd j but the other destrao- 
tions previoudy described were fol- 
lowed lag eooie produotion^-^llius 
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Next we will inquire in how many moments, commenc- 
ing with the destruction of the compound of two atoms (the 
dvyaffiuka), another compound of two atoms is produced, 
having colour, &c. In the course of this investigation tlie 
mode of production will be explained. First, the com- 
pound of two atoms is gradually destroyed by the series 
of steps commencing with the contact of fire;^ secondly, 
from the conjunction of fire arises the destruction of the 
qualities black, &c., in the single atom; thirdly, from 
another conjunction of fire arises the production of red, 
&a, in the atom ; fourthly, from conjunction with a soub 
possessing merit arises an action^ in the atom for the 
production of a substance ; fifthly, by that action is pro- 
duced a separation of that atom from its former place; 
sixthly, there is produced thereby the destruction of its 
conjunction with that former place ; seventhly, is produced 
the conjunction with another atom ; eightlily, from these 
two atoms arises the compound of two atoms; ninthly, 
from the qualities, &c., of the causes tlie atoms) are 
produced colour, &c., the qualities of the effect (ie., the 
dvya'fvuka). Such is the order of the series of nine mo- 
ments. The other two series,’ that of the ten and that of 
the eleven moments, are omitted for fear of prolixity. 
Such is the mode of production, if we hold (with the 
Vai^eshikas) that the baking process takes place in the 


the knowledge of dvUva;^ arose 
from the dostruotion of 
fta (df. Siddd. Mukt., p. 107). 1 
may remind the reader that in Hindu 
logic the counter-entity to the non- 
eiostenceof athingbthe thina itself. 

^ From the conjunction /of fire is 
produced an action in the atoms of 
the jar ; thence a separation of one 
atom from another; thence a de- 
struction of the conjunction of atoms 
which made the black (or unbaked) 
jar; thence the destruction of the 
compound of two atoms. 

* /.e., a kind of initiative ten- 


are ezpbdned at iuU 


length in the Siddhdnta Muktdvali, 
pp. 104, 105'. In the first series we 
tmve — I. the destruction of the dvya- 
i^uka and simultaneously a disjunc- 
tion from the old place producM by 
the disjunction (of the parts) ; 2. 
the destruction of the black colour 
in the dvyanuka, and the simul- 
taneous destnicUon of the conjunc- 
tion i»f the dvyanuka with that place ; 
3. the production of the red colour 
in the atoms, and the simultaneous 
oonjanotion snth Mother place ; 4. 
the cessation of tb# action in the 
atom produced by ttm original con- 
junction of file. The remaining 
5-10 agree with the 4-9 above. 
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atoms of the jap.' Hie Naiyayikas, however, maintain 
that the baking process takes place in the jar. 

** Disjunction produced hy^ disjunctibn ” is twofold, — 
that produced by the disjunction of the intimate [or 
material] causes only, and that produced by the disjunction 
of the intimate cause and the non-cause the place]. 
We will first describe the former kind. 

It is a fixed rule that when the action of breaking arises 
in the [material] cause which is inseparably connected 
M'ith the effect in one of the two halves of the ])ot], 
and produces a disjunction from the other half, there is 
not produced at that time a disjunction from the place or 
point of space occupied by the pot ; and, again, when there 
is a disjunction from that point of space occupied by the 
pot, the disjunction from the other half is not contem- 
porary with it, but has already taken place. For just as 
we never see smoke without its cause, foe, so we never see 
that effect of the breaking in the pot which we call the 
disjunction from the point of space,' without there having 
previously been the origination of that disjunction of the 
halves which stops the conjunction whereby the pot was 
brought into being. Therefore the action of breaking in 
the parts produces the disjunction of one part from another, 
but not the disjunction from the point of space ; next, this 
disjunction of one part from another produces the destruc- 
tion of that conjunction which had brought the pot into 
existence; and thence arises the destruction of the pot, 
according to the principle, cessante causd eesscU effectus. 
The pot being thus destroyed, that disjunction, Which 

1 The Vaiioshikas hold that when followers of the Nydya maintain that 
a jar is baked, the old black jar ia the fire penetrates into the dififerent 
datroyed, its several compounds of compounds of two or more atoms, 
two atoms, &c., being 'destroved ; and, without any destruction of the 
the action of the fire then proauces old jar, produces its effects on these 
the red colour in the separate atoms, compounds, and thereby changes not 
and, joining these into new com- the jar but its colour, &a, — it is still 
pounds, eventually , produces a new the same jar, only it is red, not 
red jar. The exceeding ra|fidity of black. 

the steps prevents the eye’s detect- ^ ]bi p. 109^ line 14, 1.read gog^ 
ing the diange of the jars. The ffaviblutgalsarifi^^ 
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resides in both the halves (which are the material or 
intimate causes of the pot) during the time that is marked 
by the destruction of the pot or perhaps having reference 
only to one independent half; initiates, in the case of 
that half where the breaking began, a disjunction from 
the point of space which had been connected with the 
pot ; but not in the case of the other half, as there is no 
cause to produce it.^ 

But the second kind is as follows : — ^As action whicli 
arises in the hand, and causes a disjunction from that 
with which it was in contact, initiates a disjunction ‘ from 
the points of space in which the original conjunction took 
place; and this is “the disjunction of the intimate cause 
and the non-canse.” When the action in the hand produces 
an effect in relation to any points of space, it initiates also 
in the same direction a disjunction of the intimate effect 
and the non-effect ; thus the disjunction of the body [the 
intimate effect] and the points of space arises from the dis- 
junction of the hand and the points of space [the hand being 
an intimate or material cause of the body, but the points of 
space being not a cause]. This second disjunction is not 
produced by the action of the body, because the body is 
supposed to be at the time inactive ; nor is it produced by 
the action of the hand, because it is impossible that an 
action residing in some other place [as the hand] should 
produce the .effect of disjunction [in the body]. Therefore 
we conclude by exhaustion that we must accept the view 
—that it is the disjunction of the intimate cause and the 

^•The SiddMnta Muktdvali, p. 1 12, conjunction with that old place ; 7. 
desdribes the series of steps : — i. An the conjunction with the new place ; 
action, as of breaking, in one of the 8. the cessation of the original iin- 
halves ; 2. the disjunction of the pulse of fracture. Here the second 
two halves ; 3. the destruction of disjunction (viz., of the half of the ‘ 
the coniiinotion which originally pot and the place) is produced by 
produced the pot; 4. the destruc- the previous disjunction of the halves, 
tion of the pot ; 5. by the disjunction the intimate causes of the pot. 
of the two halves is produced a dis- ’ The original a plural vi~ 
junction of the severed half from the bhdffdrh^ f.e., dii^utictions from the 
old plaoe ; 6. the destruction of the several points. 
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non-cause^ which causes the second disjunction of the 
hody and the points of space. 

But an opponent may here object that " what you for- 
merly stated (p. 147) as to existence being denied of dark- 
ness, &c., is surely unreasonable ; for, in fact, there are no 
less than four different opinions maintained on this point, — 
thus (a.) the Bhatta Mfmdtpsakas and the Vedantins hold 
that darkness is a substance; Q>,) iSifdhara Acliarya^ holds 
that the colour of dark blue is imposed [and thus darkness 
will be a quality]; (c.) some of the Frabhakara Mitndipsakas 
hold that it is the absence of the cognition of light ; (d.) 
the Naiydyikas, &c., hold that it is the absence of light.” 
In reply, we assert that as for the first alleged opinion (a.) 
it is quite out of the question, as it is consistent witli 
neither of the two possible alternatives ; for if darkness 
is a substance, it must either be one of the nine well- 
known substances, earth, &c.,' or some different one. But 
it cannot be any one of the nine, since, under whichever 
one you would place it, all the qualities of that substance 
should certainly be found in it ; nor can you, on the other 
hand, assert that it is some substance different from these 
nine, since, being in itself destitute of qualities, it cannot 
properly be a substance at all [the very definition of sub- 
stance being “ that which is the substratum of qualities 
and therefore, of course, it cannot be a different substance 
from the nine. But you may ask, “ How can you say that 
darkness is destitute of qualities, when it is perceived as 
possessed of the dark blue of the tamdla blosso^i ? ” We 
reply, that this is merely an error, as, when men say that 
the [colourless] sky is blue. But enough of this onslaught 
on ancient sages.^ (&.) Hence it follows that darkness can- 
not have its colour ibiposed upon it, since you cannot have ' 
an imposition of uolour without supposing some substratum 

^ f.e., tile disjunction of the hand ’ * I am not sure that it would not 
and the pointe of space. be better to read viddhavendhayd, 

* The author of a commentary on rewounding the wounded, instead of 

the Bhagavad Gm vfiddKav(vadhayd, 

* For dravydm read ffithivyddi. 
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to receive it;^ and again, vee cannot conceive the eye as 
capable of imposing a colour vrhen deprived of the con> 
current cause, the external light. Nor cam we accept ‘that 
it is an impression independent of the cfye produced 
by the internal sense, mind], because the concurrence of 
the eye is not a superfluous but an indispensable condi- 
tion to its being produced. Nor can you maintain that 
“ absence or non-existence (ahkdva is incapable of being 
expressed by affirmative tense affixes [and, therefore, as we 
do use such phrases as ttrUbroi oriuiUur^ darkness cannot 
be a mere non-existence ”] ; because your assertion is too 
broad, as it would include such cases of non-existence as a 
mundane collapse, destruction, inattention, ‘ &c. [and yet 
we all know that men do speak Of any of these things as 
])ast, present, or future, and yet all are cases of ahh&va\. 
\c.) Hence darkness cannot be the absence of the cognition of 
light, since, by the well-known rule that that organ which 
perceives a certain object can also perceive its absence, it 
would follow that darkness would be perceived by the 
mind [since it is the mind which perceives cognitions].* 
Hence we conclude that the fourth or remaining opinion 
must be the true one, viz., that darkness is only the 
absence of light And it need not be objected that it is 
very difficult to account for the attribution to non-exist- 
cucc of the qualities of existence, for we all see that the 
quality happiness is attributed to the absence of pain, and 
the idea of separation is connected with the absence, of 
-conjunction. And you need not assert that "this absence 
of light must be the object of a cognition produced by the 
eye in dependence on light, since it is the absence of an 
object possessing colour,* as we see in the case of a jar's 

^ Unless yott-Me the rope you can- dluthi-hriyiL It has that xneaning 
not mistake it for a serpent. ' in Kdvyaprakdja» V. (p. 114, 1. i). 

^ tn p. last line, read ^Vhdve. ^ The mindperedvesdfojba-yffdno, 

* BeM in b. 110^ last line, anatst- therefore it would perceive its ab* . 
dhdnddUhu. j^tdAtprofyaya properly sence, i.e., darkness, but this last is 
means an iodp^lhitive' or potential perceived by the eye. * 
aflBx implying ooininand ; ? but the * /.a, light possesses colour, and we 

pandit takes, eid&t here as iUdvabo* cannot see a jar's absenoe in thadark. 
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absence/' because by the very rule on which you rely, viz., 
tliat that on which the eye depends to perceive an object, 
it must also depend on to perceive that object's absence, 
it follows that as there is no dependence of the eye on 
light to perceive light, it need not depend thereon to per- 
ceive this light’s absence. Nor need our opponent retort 
that ** the cognition of darkness [as the absence of light] 
necessitates the cognition of the place where the absence 
resides [and this will require light]," as such an assertion 
is quite untenable, for we cannot admit that in order to 
have a conception of absence it is necessary to have a 
conception of the place where the absence resides, else 
we could not have the perception of the cessation of sound, 
as is implied in such an expression as the tumult has 
ceased.” ^ Hence, having all these difficulties in his mind, 
the venerable Ka^ada uttered his aphorism [as an ijpse 
diasU to settle the question] : “ JDriivya-gu^a-karma-ni^- 
patti-vaidharmydd dbhdvas tamos*' (FatV. SiU. v. 2, 19), 
“ Darkness is really non-existence, since it is dissimilar to 
the production of substances, qualities, or actions.” The 
same thing has been also established by the argument that 
darkness is perceived by the eye* [without light, whereas 
all substances, if perceptible at all, require the presence 
of light as well as of the eye to be visible]. 

Non-existence {dbhAmC) is considered to be the seventh 
category, as established by negative proofs. It may be 
concisely defined as that which, itself not having intimate 
relation, is not intimate relation;* and this is twofold, 
** relative non-existence”* and “reciprocal non-existence.” 

* Soond reddes in the toporoep* W vd tema^ $ydt, mthydlokagragm- 
tible ethert and oenaiion is 'the ham antarerjta ehakthuM nd fffih- 
dkvaniddihdvQt, or ** emergent non- yeia** 

existence/* ’ Intixhate relation bas also no 

* The reading nratyayavedyatvena intimate relation. 

seems supported by p* 1 lO, last line^ ^ “ Relative non-existenoe ’* (sa^i- 
but it is aiffionit to trace the argu- mrgdXhdva) is the negation of a 
ment ; I have, therefore^ ventured relation ; thus the jar is not in jthe 
hesitatingly to reaR fvdj^yaUhoLve^ house” is “absolute non-existenoe/’ 
dyaJtumay and would refer to the “it was not in the house ” is “ante- 
commentary (Vail Sdt. p. 250), cedent,” and “it will not bu in the 
“ymfi hi mUt^rdfavain nlpam house ” Is “emergent,” non-exbtenoe. 
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The former is again divided into ** antecedent/' "emer* 
gent/’ and absolute.” "Antecedent” is that non-ezist* 
ence which, though without any beginning, is not ever- 
lasting; “emergent” is that which, though having a 
1)eginning, is everlasting ; “ absolute ” is that non-existence 
which abides in its own counter-entity;^ “reciprocal non- 
existence” is that which, being different from “absolute,” 
has yet no defined limit no termivm ad quern nor ^- 
minus a quo, as “antecedent” and “emergent” have]. 

If you raise the objection that “ * reciprocal non-exist- 
ence’ is really the same as * absolute non-existence/” we 
reply that this is indeed to lose one’s way in the king’s 
highroad ; for “ reciprocal non-existence ” is that negation 
whose opposite is held to be identity, as “ajar is not cloth;” 
but “ absolute non-existence ” is that negation whose 
opposite is connection, as “ there is no colour in the air.” * 
Nor need you here raise the objection that “ ahh&va can 
never be a means of producing any good to man/ for we 
maintain that it is his sttmmum honum, in the form of 
final beatitude, which is only another term for the absolute 
abolition of all pain [and therefore comes under the cate- 
gory of oibhAvci]. E B. C. 

^ the {Btbaolute absence of the giafatBa whldi leeides in the 
jar is found in the jar, as, of course, jar, 

the jar does net reside in the jar, * The opposite is 'Hhere i$ colour 
but in the spot of ground, — it is the in the air.^’ 



( *6i ) 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE AKSHAPaDA (OR NTATA) DARSaNA. 

The principle that final bliss, i.e., the absolute abolition of 
pain, arises from the knowledge of the truth [though in a 
certain sense universally accepted], is established in a 
special sense os a particular tenet ^ of the Nydya school, 
as is declared by the author of the aphorisms in the words 
“ proof, that which is to be proved, &c., — from knowledge 
of the truth as to these things there is the attainment of 
final bliss.” This is the first aphorism of the Nyaya 
l^tra. Now the Nyaya l^dstra consists of five books, 
and each book contains two “daily portions.” In the 
first daily portion of the first book the venerable Gotama 
discusses the definitions of nine categories, beginning with 
“ proof,” and in the second those of the remaining seven, 
beginning -with “ discussion ” [yddci). In the first daily 
portion of the second book he examines “ doubt,” discusses 
the four kinds of “proof,” and refutes the suggested 
objections to their being instruments of right knowledge ; 
and in the second he shows that “ presumption,” &c., are 
really included in the four kinds of “ proof ” already given 
[and therefore need not be added by the Mfmdipsakas as 
separate ones]. In the fimt daily portion of the third 
book he examines the soul, the bod;^, the senses, and their 
objects; in the second, “understanding” (Jmddhx)^ and 
“mind” (manas). In the first daily portion of the fourth 
book, he examines “volition” (pravrUtt), the faults,” 

* Cf. Vyif » Satr«s, L 9} 
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“ transmigration,” “ fruiD ” [of actions], “pain,” and “final 
liberation ; ” in the second he investigates the truth ' ns 
to the causes of the “faults,” and also “wholes” and 
“ parts.” In the first daily portion of the fifth book he 
discusses the various kinds of futility {jdti), and in the 
second the various kinds of “ occasion for rebuke ” {nigror 
ha^hdna,.ox “unfitness to be argued witli ”). 

In accordance with the principle that “ to know the 
thing to be measured you must first know the measure,” 
“proof” (prarndvia) is first enunciated, and as this must 
be done by defining it, we have first a definition of “ proof.” 
“Proof” is that which is always accompanied by right 
knowledge, and is at the same time not disjoined from 
the proper instruments [as the eye, &c.], and from the 
site of knowledge [ie., the soul] ; ‘ and this definition thus 
includes the peculiar tenet of the Nydya School that God 
is a source of right knowledge,® as the author of the 
aphorisms has expressly declared (ii. 68), “ and the fact 
of the Veda’s being a cause of right knowledge, like spells 
and the medical science, follows from the fact that the fit 
one who gave the Veda was a source of right knowledge.” 
And thus too hath the universally renowned teacher 
XJdayana, who saw to the farthest shore of the ocean of 
logic, declared in the fourth chapter of the Kusumafijali; 

“ Bight knowledge is accurate comprehension, and right 
knowing is the possession thereof; authoritativeness is, 
according to Gotama’s school, the being separated from aU 
absence thereof. 

“ He in whose, intuitive unerring perception, insepar- 
ably united to Him and dependent on no foreign inlets, 
the succession of all the various existing objects is con- 
tained, — all the chaff of our suspicion being swept away 

^ In p. 1 12, line f6, of the Cal- (vithaya), as these are, of course^ 
aitta edition, I read doBhanimUta^ connected with right knowledge. 
tattra for dkiihanimU (compare ’ f jvara is a cau^ of right know* 
Nyaya Sdt. iy. 68). ledge {pramdi^a) acN^rding to the 

* without this last clause the definition, bemuse he is ' frarndyd 
definition might include the objects dirayu^. 
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by the removal of all possible faults as caused by tho 
slightest want of observation in Him,— He, iSiva, is my 
authority; what have I to do with others, darkened as 
their authority must evet be with rising doubts 1 ** 

"Proof” is fourfold, as* being divided into perception, 
inference, analogy, and testimony. Tlie " thing to be 
proved” [or the "object of right notion”] is of twelve 
kinds, viz., soul, body, the senses, their objects, under- 
standing, miud, volition, faults, transmigrations, fruit, pain, 
and final liberation. "Doubt” is a knowledge whose 
nature is uncertainty; and this is threefold, as being 
caused by the object’s possessing only qualities which are 
common to other things also, and therefore not distinctive, 
— or by its possessing only irrelevant qualities of its own, 
which do not help us in determining the particular point 
in question,* — or by conflicting testimony. The thing which 
one proposes to one’s self before proceeding to act, is "a 
motive” (pmyo/ctna) ; this is twofold, t.a, visible and 
invisible. " An example ” is a fact brought forward as a 
ground for establishing a general principle, and it may 
be either afifinnative or negative.* A " tenet ” (siddhdnta) 
is something which is accepted os being authoritatively 
settled as true; it is of four kinds, as being "common to 
all the schools,” "peculiar to one school,” "a pregnant 
assumption ” [leading, if conceded, to a further conclusion], 
and "an implied dogma” (i. 26-31). The "member” (of 
a demonstration) is a part of the sentence containing an 
inference for the sake of another; and these are five, the 
proposition, the reason, the example, the application, and 
the conclusion (i. 32-38). "Confutation” (tarka, i. 39) is 
the showing that the admission of a false minor necessi- 
tates the admission of a false majof * (cf. Sdt. L 39, and 

^ On this compare Siddhdnta • the smoke, ie the confutation of there 
Muktdvali, p. 115. being no lire In the hill” {BaUan- 

* On these compare my note to tyne). Or, in other wordc^ **the 
ColebrooWs Essays, vol. i. p. 31^. mountain must have the absence-of- 

« ^ Our coming to the conclusion smoke {vydpahd) if it has* the ab- 
that there ca\i be no snidce in the sence-of-nre (the false vydpya*^), 
hill if there be no fire, while we see 
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iv. 3) ; and this is of eleven kinds, as vydghMa, dUmdiraya, 
itwntardSraya, &c. 

"Ascertainment” {nivnaya, i. 40) is right knowledge or 
a perception of the real state of the case. It is of four 
kinds as produced by perception, inference, analogy, or 
testimony. " Discussion ” {;udda) is a particular kind of 
conversation, having as its end the ascertainment of truth 
(i. 41). "Wrangling” {jaipcC) is the talk of a man only 
wishing for victory, who is I'eady to employ arguments 
for either side of the question (i. 42). " Cavilling ” (vi* 
tandd) is the talk of a man who does not attempt to 
establish his own side of the question (i. 43). “ Dialogue ” 
{kathd) is the taking of two opposite sides by two dis- 
putants. A " fallacy ’* is an inconclusive reason which is 
suppoiied to prove something, and this may be of five 
kinds, the "erratic,” the "contradictory,” the “ uncertain,” 
the "unproved,” and the "precluded” or "mistimed” 
(Slit. i. 44-49). "Unfairness” {ekheda) is the bringing 
forward a contrary argument by using a term wilfully in 
an ambiguous sense ; this is of three kinds, as there may 
be fraud in respect of a term, the* meaning, or a meta- 
phorical phrase (i 50-54). “Futility” {jdti) is a self- 
destructive argument (i. 58). This is of twenty-four kinds 
(as described in the fifth book of the Nyaya aphorisms 
(1-38). "Occasion for rebuke” is where the disputant 
loses his cause [by stupidity], and this is of twenty-two 
kinds (as described in the fifth book of the aphorisms, 
44-67). We do not insert here all the minute sub-divi- 
sions through fear of being too prolix, — they are fully 
explained in the aphorisms. 

But here an objector may say, " If these sixteen topics, 
proof, &c., are all thus fully discussed, how is it that it has 
received the name of the Nyaya ^astra, [as reasoning, i.c., 
Nydyafiv logic, properly forms only a small part of the topics 
which it treats of ?”] We allow the force of the objection; 
still as names are proverbially said to be giyen for some 
special reason, we maintain that the name Kydya was 
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ngbtly applied to Gotama’s system, since “reasoning,” or 
inference for the sake of another, is justly held to be a 
predominant feature from its usefulness in all kinds of 
knowledge, and from its being a necessary means for every 
kind of pui*suit. So it has been said by Sarvajfia, “ This 
is the pre-eminent science of N'yaya from its establishing 
our doctrines against opponents, and from its producing 
action ; ” ^ and by Pakshila Swamin, “ This is the science 
of reasoning (dnv{kshik{) divided into the different cate- 
gories, ‘proof,’ &c. ; the lamp of all sciences, the means 
for aiding all actions, the ultimate appeal of all religious 
duties, wdll proved in the declarations of science.” ‘ 

But here an objector may say, “ When you declare that 
final liberation arises from the knowledge of the truth, do 
you mean that liberation ensues immediately upon this 
knowledge being attained ? ’• We reply, “ No,” for it is 
said in the second Nyaya aphorism, " Pain, birth, activity, 
faults, false notions,; — on the successive annihilation of 
these in turn, there is the annihilation of the one next 
before it,” by means of this knowledge of the truth. Now 
false notions are the thinking, the body, &c., which are 
not the soul, to be the soul; “faults” are a desire for those 
things which seem agreeable to the soul, and a dislike to 
those things which seem disagreeable to it,* though iii 
reality nothing is either agreeable or disagreeable to the 
souk And through the mutual reaction of these different 
" faults ” the stupid man desires and the desiring man is 
stupid ; the stupid man is angry, and the angry man is 
stupid. Moreover the man, impelled by. these faults, does 
those things which are forbiddeir: thus by the body he does 
injury, theft, &c. ; by the voice, falsehood, &o. ; by the mind, 
malevolence, &c. ; and thi^ same sinful “activity” pro- 
duces demerit Or, again, he may do laudable actions by 

^ Action (j»rarrttti)followtafter the ’ The printed text omits the thini 

ascertainment of the tmth by nyrrye. fault, stupid indifference, tno/uu" 
Op. Vdtsydyaiia's Comment., p. which is however referred to pre- 
6: The Calcutu edition reads scntly. 
kiriiid for parikshitd. 
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his body, as alms, saving others, &c., truthful speaking, 
upright counsel, &c., by his voice, and guilelessness, &c., 
by his mind ; and this same right activity produces merit 
But both are forms of activity, and each leads to a 
similar laudable or blamable birth or bodily manifesta- 
tion ; and while this birth lasts there arises the impression 
of “ pain,” which we are conscious of as of something that 
jars against us. Now this series, beginning with “ false 
notions” and ending with “pain,” is continually going 
on, and is what we mean by the words “ mundane exist- 
ence,” which rolls on ceaselessly, like & waterwheel. And 
whenever some pre-eminent man, by the force of his 
previous good deeds, obtains through the teaching of a 
great teacher the knowledge that all this present life is 
only a scene of pain and bound up with pain, he recognises 
that it is all to be avoided, and desires to abolish the 
ignorance, &c.,- which are the causes that produced it.' 
Then he learns that the one means to abolish it is the 
knowledge of the truth; and as he meditates on the 
objects of right knowledge divided into the four sciences,* 
there arises in his mind the knowledge of the truth, or, in 
Other words, a right view of things as they are; and from 
this knowledge of the truth false notions disappear. When 
false notions disappear, the “ faults ” pass away ; with 
them ceases “ activity ; ” and with it ceases “ birth ; ” and 
with the cessation of “ birth ” comes the entire abolition 
of “pain,” and this absolute abolition is final bliss. Its 
absoluteness consists in this, that nothing similar to that 
which is thus abolished can ever revive, as is expressly 
.said in the second aphorism of the Nyaya Sdtras : “ Pain, 
birth, activity, faults,false notions,— ^since, on the successive 
annihilation of these in turn, there is the annihilation of 

^ In p. ii6, line 3, I would read the causes of the stability of the 
tannirvartakam for tannivartakam. world ” (cf. Manu, vii. 43). It 

^ This refers to the couplet so occurs in Kdmandaki’s NitiRdra, ii. 
often quoted in Hindu " authors, 2, and seems to be rerferred to in 
** Logic, the three Vedas, trade and Vutsy ay ana's Com. p. 3, from which 
agri^ture, and the eternal doctrine All^dhava is here borrowing, 
of polity, — ^these four sciences are 
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tlie one next before it, there is [on the annihilation of the 
last of them] final beatitude ” 

“ But is not your definition of the summv/m bonum, 
liberation^ ' the absolute abolition of pain/ after all 
as much beyond our reach as treacle on the elbow is to 
the tongue why then is this continually put forth as if 
it were established beyond all dispute ? ” We reply that 
as all those who maintain liberation in any form do 
include therein the absolute abolition of pain, our defini> 
tion, as being thus a tenet accepted in all the schools, 
may well be called the royal highway* of philosophy. 
No one, in fact, maintains that pain is possible without 
the individual’s activity. Thus even the Madhyamika’s 
opinion that “ liberation consists in the abolition of soul,” 
does not controvert our point, so far at any rate as that it 
is the abolition of pain. But if you proceed to argue that 
the soul, as being the cause of pain, is to be abolished just 
like the body, &c., we reply that this does not hold, since' 
it fails, under .either alternative. For do you mean by 
“ the soul,” (a.) the continued succession of cognitions, or 
(J.) something different therefrom ? (a,) If the former, we 

make no objection, [since we Naiydyikas allow that cogni- 
tion is evanescent,* and we do desire to abolish cognition 
as a cause of pravritti or action *], for who would oppose 
a view which makes for his own side ? (b.) But if the 
latter, then, since it must be eternal,* its abolition is 
impossible ; and, again, a second objection would be that 
no one would try to gain your supposed ’'mmmum bonum;'* 
for surely no sensible person would strive to annihilate 
the soul, which is always the dearest of all, on the prin- 

^ Compare the English proverb^ first moment* remains daring the 
** As soon as the cat can lick her second, and ceaf^es in the third, 
ear.” * See Nydya Silt. i. 2. 

® Literally the “bell- road,” t.e., ® As otherwise why should we 

“the chief road through a village, require liberation at all ? Or rather 
or that by which elephants, Aa, the author probably assumes that 
decorated with tinkling ornaments, other Naiydyikas have suHliciently 
proceed.” — 1Vt74on*9 Did. established this point against its 

^ The cognition is produced in the opponents, cf. p. 167, lino ii. 
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eiple that “everything else is dear for the soul’s pleasure;”, 
and, again, everybody uses such a phrase as “liberated,” 
[and this very term refutes the idea of annihilation or 
abolition]. 

“ But why not say with those Bauddhas who hold the 
doctrine of pure intelligence the Yogacharas and the 
Sautrantikas ^], that ! the aummum bonum* is the rising of 
pure intelligence consequent on the cessation of the con- 
scious subject? ” To this view we object that there is an 
absence of means ; and also it cannot be established that 
the locus [or subject] of the two states is the same. Fcr 
the former, if it is replied that the well-known fourfold 
set of Bauddha contemplations ^ are to be accepted as the 
cause, we answer that, as [according to the Bauddha tenet 
of the momentary existence of all things] there cannot be 
one abiding subject of these contemplations, they will 
necessarily exercise a languid power like studies pursued 
at irregular intervals, and be thus ineffectual to produce 
any distinct recognition of the real nature of things. 

And for the latter, since the continued series of cogni- 
tions when accompanied by the natural obstacles * is said 
to be “bound,” and when freed from those obstacles is 
.said to be “liberated,” you cannot establish an identity 
of the subject in the two states so ns to be able to say 
that the very same being which was bound is now 
liberated. 

Nor do we find the path of the Jainas, viz., that “ Libera- 
tion is the releasing from all * obstructions,’ ” a path en- 
tirely free from bars to impede the wayfarer. Pray, will our 
Jaina friend kindly inform us what he means by “ obstruc- 
tion ”? * If he answers “ merit, demerit, and error,” we 
readily grant what he says. But if he maintains that 
“ the body is the true obstruction, and hence Liberation is 
the continual upspringing of the soul consequent on the 

> See supra, pp. 24-32. * In the fomi of tiMi.T»rions 

All is moment ary, all is pain, or ** afflictions.’* 
all is 8 ui ^encria^ all us unreal * Awraifa^ ef. pp. 55s 5^* 
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body’s annihilation, as of a parrot released horn its 
cage,” then we must inquire w'hether this said soul 
possesses form or not. If it possesses form, then has it 
parts or not? If it has no parts, then, since the well- 
known definition of an atom will apply .here as “that 
which has form without parts,” it will follow that the 
attributes of the soul are, like those of an atom, impercep- 
tible to the senses.^ If you say that it has parts, then 
the general maxim that “whatever has parts is non- 
eternal,” would necessitate that the soul is non-eternal; 
and if this were conceded, then two grand difficulties 
[against the Providential course of the world] would burst 
in unopposed, viz., that what the soul has done would, at 
its cessation, perish with it [and thus fail of producing 
the proper fruit], while it would have reaped during life 
the effects of what it had not done [as the good and evil 
which happened to it would not be the consequences of 
its actions in a former birth]. If, on the other hand, the 
Jaina maintains that the soul does not possess form at all, 
then how can he talk of the soul's “ upspringing,” since 
all such actions as motion necessarily involve an agent 
possessing form ? ^ 

Again, if we take the Chdrvdka’s view " that the only 
bondage is dependence on another, and therefore indepen- 
dence is the true liberation,” — if by “ independence ” he 
means the cessation of pain, we have no need to controvert 
it. But if he means autocratic power, then no sensible 
man can concede it, as the very idea of earthly power 
involves the idea of a capability of being increased and of 
being equalled.* 

Again, the Sahkhya opinion, which first lays down that 
nature and soul are utterly distinct, and then holds that 

^ But the N>%a holds that the is difficalt, but I believe that prati* 
attributes of the soul, as happiness, Inndha means here vydpti, as it does 
desire, aversion, &c., are perceived in Siinkhya Sdtras, i. loo. 
hy the internal sense, mind (Bhdshd ’ The true tummum bonum must 
P. § 83). be niratiMya ^ — ^incapable of being 

* The reading mtirtapratibandhdt added to. 
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liberation is the soul’s remaining as it is in itself after 
nature [on being known] has withdrawn,” — even this 
opinion accepts our tenet of the abolition of pain ; but 
there is left a difficulty as to whether this cognition of 
the distinction between nature and soul resides in the 
soul or in nature. It is not consistent to say that it 
resides in the soul, since the soul is held to be unchange- 
able, and this would seem to involve that previously it 
had been hampered by ignorance; nor can we say that it 
resides in nature, since nature is always held to be un- 
intelligent. Moreover, is nature spontaneously active or 
inactive ? If the former, then it follows that there can be 
no liberation, at all, since the spontaneous actions of things 
cannot be set aside ; and if the latter, the course of mun- 
dane existence would at once cease to go on. 

Again, we have the same recognition of our " abolition 
of pain” in the doctrine of Bhatta Sarvajna and his 
followers, that " Liberation is the manifestation of an 
eternal happiness incapable of being increased ; ” but here 
we have the difficulty that an eternal happiness does not 
come Avithin the range of definite proof. If you allege 
^ruti as the proof, we reply that ^ruti has no place when 
the thing itself is precluded by a valid non-perception ; ^ or 
if you allow its authority, then you unll have to concede 
the existence of such things as floating stones.^ 

"But if' you give up .the view that 'liberation is the 
manifestation of happiness,’ and then accept such a view 
as that whicli holds it to be only the cessation of pain, 
does not your conduct resemble that of the dyspeptic 
patient who refused sweet milk and preferred sour rice- 
gruel?” Your satire, however, falls powerless, as fitter 
for some speech in a play [rather than for a grave philoso- 
phical argument]. The truth is that all happiness must 

^ Yp^lftiniupalaMM is when An **grdvdn(kh plavantt” sec Uttaia 
object is not seen, and yet all the Naishodba, xvii. 57. The phrase 
usuld concurrent causes of vmon are aimdnafy pfamnti occurs in Shailv. 
presenti as tho eye, light, Br. 5, 12. 

* Alluding to tho Vedic phrase^ 
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be included under the category of pain, since, like honey 
mixed ^th poison, it is always accompanied by pain, 
either as admitting of inc^ase,^ or as being an object of 
perception, or as being exposed to many hostile influences, 
or as involving an irksome necessity of seeking all kinds 
of instmments for its production. Nor may you retort on 
us that we have fulfilled the proverb of “seeking one 
thing and dropping another in the search,” since we have 
abolished happiness as being ever tainted by some inci- 
dental pain, and, at the same time, our own favourite 
alternative is one which no one can consider desirable. 
For the truth is that any attempt to establish happiness 
as the summum bonum, since it is inevitably accompanied 
by various causes of pain, is only like the man who 
w'ould try to grasp a red-hot ball of iron under the delusion 
that it was gold. In the case of objects of enjoyment got 
together by rightful means, we may find many firefly-like 
pleasures; but then how many are the rainy days to drown 
them ? And in the case of those got together by wrong 
means, the mind cannot even conceive the future issue 
which will be brought about. Let our intelligent readers 
consider all this, and not attempt to disguise their own 
conscious experience. Therefore it is that we hold it as 
indisputable that for him, pre-eminent among his fellows, 
who, through the favour of the Supreme Being, has, by 
the regular method of listening to the revealed Smti, &c., 
attained unto the knowledge of the real nature of the soul, 
for him the absolute abolition of pain is the true Liberation. 

But it may be objected, “Is there any proof at' all for 
the existence of a Supreme Being, x.e., perception, infer- 
ence, or ^ruti ? Certainly perception cannot apply here, 
since the Deity, as devoid of form, &c., must be teyond 
the senses. Nor can inference hold, since there is no 
universal, proposition or true' middle term which can 
apply.* Nor can Sruti, since neither of the resulting 

* Or perh^w “capable p{ being nupMied.'’ 

* Since the Supreme Being b a tSa^ inetance. 
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alternatives can be sustained ; for is it supposed to reveal, 
as being itself eternal, or as non-eternal ? Under the former 
view an established tenet of our school would be con- 
tradicted [viz., that the Veda is non-eternal] ; under the 
latter, we should be only arguing in a circle.^ As for 
comparison and any other proof which might be adduced 
[as that sometimes called presumption, &c.], they need 
not be thought of for a moment, as their object matter 
is definitely limited, and cannot apply to the present cnse.^ 
Therefore the Supreme Being seems to be as unreal as a 
hare’s horn.” But all this elaborate disputation need excite 
no flurry in the breast of the intelligent, as it can be at 
once met by the old aigument, “The mountain, seas, &c., 
must have liad a maker from their possessing the nature 
of effects just like a jar.” (a.) Nor can our middle term 
[possessing the nature of effects] be rejected as unproved 
(asiddha), since it can be established beyond a doubt by the 
fact of the subject’s possessing parts. “ But wliat are we to 
understand by this ‘ possessing parts ’ ? Is it ‘ existing in 
contact with parts,’ or *in intimate relation with parts’? 
It cannot be the first, since this would equally apply to 
such eternal things as ether,® &c. ; nor can it be the 
second, since this would prove too much, as applying to 
such cases as the [eternal] species, thread, which abides 
in intimate relation with the individual threads. It there- 
fore fails as a middle term for your argument.” We reply, 
that it holds if we explain the “ possessing parts ” as 
“ belonging to the class of those substances which exist in 
intimate relation.” * Or we may adopt another view and 

^ Sini^ the Veda, if non-eternal, tact with the parts of everything, as 
must [to be authoritative] have e.y., ajar. 

been created by God, and yet it ^ The whole (as the jar) resides 
is brought forward to reveal the by intimate relation in its parts (as 
existence of Qbd. the jar's two halves). But the eter* 

- The Nydya bolds presumption nal substances, ether, time, the soul, 
to be included under inference, and mind, and the atoms of earth, water, 
comparison is declared to be the • fire, and air, do not thi|8 reside in any- 
ascertaining the relation of a name thing, although, of course, the cate- 
to the thing named. tikalut does reside in them by 

3 Since ether is connected by con- Tn^Hmatc relation. The word 
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maintain that it is easy to infer the “ possessing the nature 
of effects ” from the consideration of their possessing in- 
termediate magnitude.^ 

Q>.) Nor can our middle term be rejected as "con- 
tradictory" (yiruddha)? since there is no such acknow- 
ledged universal proposition connected with it as would 
establish the opposite major term to that in our syllogism 
that they must have had no maker], (e.) Nor is our 
middle term too general (anaiMnta), since it is never 
found in opposite instances [such as tlie lake, which is the 
vipahJia in the argument, “ The mountain has fire because 
it has smoke ’’]. (cf.) Nor again is it precluded (bddhita 

or kdXdiyayopadishpi), for there is no superior evidence to 
exercise such a precluding power. («.) Nor is it counter- 
balanced isat-pratipaJeshiia), for there does not appear to 
be any such equally valid antagonist. 

If you bring forward as an antagonistic syllogism, 
" The mountains, &c., cannot have had a maker, from the 
fact that they were not produced by a body, just as is the 
case with the eternal ether,” — this pretended inference 
will no more stand examination than the young fawn can 
stand the attack of the full-grown lion ; for the additional 
words “ by a body ” are useless, since “ from the fact that 
they were not produced” .would be a suilicieut middle 
term by itself [and the argument thus involves the fallacy 
called vydpycUv(isiddh{\? Nor can you retort, “ Well, let 
this then be our middle term ;” for you cannot establish 
it as a real fact. Nor again is it possible to raise the 

stances” excludes and** ex- older Naiydyikas maintaiiicd that 
isting in Intimate relation” excludes the ailment * the mountain has fire 
ether, &;c. because it has blue smoke,* involved 

^ Intermediate between infinite the fallacy of vydpyatviisiddhi, be- 
and infinitesimal, all eternal sub- cause the alleged middle tenn was 
stances being the one or the other. unnecessarily restricted (see Sid- 
^ The viruddka-hHa is that which dhdntaMukti(v.p.77). The moderns, 
is never found where the major term however, more wisely consider it as 
is. a harmless error, and they would 

* nis atid much more of the rather meet the objection by assert- 
whoie discussion is taken from the ing that there is no proof to establish 
KuAcundftjali, v, 2, and I extract my the validity of the assumed middle 
note on the passage there. .**The term.” 
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smallest shadow of a fear lest our middle term should be 
liable to limitation by any suggested condition (upddhi),^ 
[such as “the being produced by a corporeal agent,” to 
limit our old reason “from having the nature of effects”], 
because wo have on our side a valid line of argument to 
establish our view, viz., “ If the mountains, &c., liad no 
maker, tlie.n they would not be effects ” [but all do acknow- 
ledge that they have the nature of effects], for in this world 
that is not an effect which can attain its proper nature in- 
dependently of any series of concurrent causes. And this 
series inevitably involves the idea of some sort of maker ; 
and I mean by “being a maker” the being possessed of that 
combination of volition, desire to act, and knowledge of 
the proper means, wdiicli sets in motion all other causes, 
but is itself set in motion by none. And hence we hold 
that if the necessity of a maker were overthrown, the 
necessity of the action of all the other causes would be 
simultaneously overthrown, since these are dependent 
thereon; and this would lead to the monstrous doctrine 
that effects could be produced without any cause at all. 
There is a rule laid down by iSaAkara-kihkara u'hich 
applies directly to the present case— 

“ When a middle term is accompanied by a sound argu- 
ment to establish its validity, 

“ Then you cannot’ attempt to supply a limiting con- 
dition on account of the [supposed] non-invariable 
concomitance of the major term.” 

If you maintain that there are many sound counter- 
arguments, such as “ If the Supreme Being were a maker. 
He would be possessed of a body,” &c., we reply, that all 
such reasoning is equally inconsistent, whether we allow 
that Supreme Being’s existence to be established or not® 

^ For the upddhi cf. pp. 7, 8. itself non-existent cannot be. the 
* As in the former case it would be locus or subject of a negation (cf. 
clear that it is a subject for separate Kusumiihjali, iii. 2). Just as that 
discussion; and in the latter 3'ou subject from which a nven attribute 
would be liable to the fault of is excluded cannot 1^; unreal so 

dsiiklhi^ a baseless inference/’ since neither can an unreal thing be the 
your subject (or minor tern;), being subject of.a negation/' 
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As has been said by Udayana Achdiya [in the Kusumdik’ 
jali, iii. 5]— 

• “ If iSrutj, &c., have any authority, your negative argu- 
ment fails from being precluded ; if they are falla- 
cious, our old objection of a * baseless inference ’ 
returns stronger than ever.” 

Kpr need we fear the possibility of any other contra- 
diction to our argument, since it would be overthrown by 
either alternative of God’s being known or unknown.' 

" Well, let all this bo granted ; but the activity of God in 
creating the world, what end did it have in view? His own 
ad vantage or some other being’s ? If it was for the former 
end, was it in order to attain soniething desired, or to 
avoid something not desired ? It could not be the first, 
because this would be quite incongnious in a being who 
possesses every possible desire gratified ; and for the same 
reason too it could not be the second. If it was for the 
latter end [the advantage of another] it would be equally 
incongruous ; for who would call that being “ wise ” %vho 
busied himself in acting for another ? If you replied that 
His activity was justified by compassion, any one would at 
once retort that this feeling of compassion should have 
mther induced Him to create all living beings happy, and 
not checkered with misery, since this militated against 
His compassion j for we define compassion as the disin- 
terested wish to avoid causing another pain. Hence we 
conclude that it is not befitting for God to create the 
w’orld. This has been said by Bhattdcharya — 

“Not even a fool acts without some object in view ; 

“ Suppose that God did not create the w'orld, what end 
would be left undohe by Him ?” — 

We reply, 0 thou crest-jewel of the atheistic school, be 

^ If God is known, then His Gxis- pardhatatvdt, and then begin the 
tenoe must be granted ; if He is. not next clause with Btfdd etat. The 
known, how can we argue about printed text, vikalpapardJuUdi^ $ifdt 
Him? I read lines i 6 , in p. lad rfaf, seems unintelligible. 

120 of the Calcutta edition, vikalpa- 
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pleased for a moment to close thy envy-dimmed eyes, 
and to consider the following suggestions. His action in 
creation is indeed solely caused by compassion ; but the 
idea of a creation which shall consist only of happiness is 
inconsistent with the nature of things, since there cannot 
but arise eventual differences from the different results 
which will ripen from the good or evil actions of the beings 
who are to be created. Ner need you object that this 
would interfere with God’s own independence [as He 
would thus seem to depend on others* actions], since there 
is the well-known saying, " One’s own body does not 
hinder one;” nay rather it helps to carry out one’s aims;^ 
and for this there is authority in sucli passages of the 
Veda as that (in the ^veta^va^ra Upanishad, iii. 2), “There 
is one Rudra only; he admits * not of a second,” &c. “ But 
then how will you remedy your deadly sickness of reason- 
ing in a circle ? [for you have to prove the Veda by the 
authority of God, and then again you have to prove God’s 
existence by the Veda”]. We reply, that we defy you to 
point out any reasoning in a circle in our argument. Do 
you suspect this “ reciprocal dependence of each,” which 
you call “ reasoning in a circle,” in regard to their being 
produced or in regard to tlieir being known ? * It cannot 
be the former, for though the production of the Veda is 
dependent oh God, still as God Hiniself is eternal, there 
is no possibility of His being produced ; nor can it be in 
regard to their being known, for even if our knowledge 
of God were dependent on the Veda, the Veda might be 
learned from some other source ; nor, again, can it be in 
regard to the knowledge of the non-eternity of the Veda, 
for the non-eternity of the Veda is easily perceived by 

^ The aggregate of the various ^ The usual reading is toithur for 
subtile bodies constitutes Hiraiiya- tasthe. 

garbha, or the supreme soul viewed ^ For these divisions of the anyon- 
in His relation to the world as creator, ydiraya fallacy, see Nydya$iUra vfiUi, 
while the aggregate of the gross i. 39 (p, 33). 
bodies similarly constitutes his gro.s3 
body (viraj). 
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any y<^n endowed with the transcendent faculties (<ivra/ 
Ac.) 

Therefore, when God has been rendered propitious by 
the performance of duties which produce His favour, the 
desired end. Liberation, is obtained; thus everything is 
clear. E. B. 0. 


NOTE ON PAGES 172, 173. ■ • 

We have here an exemplification of the five fallacies or lutvdhhdteu 
of the modern Hindu logic (cf. Siddhdnlamuit., § 71, Tartecua^kgr,, 
55-67), viz., omaUednta, viruddha, atiddhuy ledldiyayopetduhta or bd^ 
dkUoy and pratipaMiita or aat-pratipaluha. The four first of tliese 
generallj correspond to the eavyahkichdra or “ erratic,” viruddha or 
** contradictory,” addhyamma or “ unproved,” and atitakdla or “ mis* 
timed,” “ precluded,” as given in the list of fallacies of the older 
logic in p. 164 ; hut pratipakahita corresponds imperfectly to praka- 
rayaaoma. Tht prakaruyaaama or “ uncertain ” reason is properly- 
that reason which is equally available for both sides, as, e.g., the 
argument, “ Sound is eternal because it is audible,” which could be 
met by the equally plausible argument, Sound is non-etemal be* 
cause it is audible ; ” or, according to other authorities, it is that 
reason which itself raises the same difficulties as the original ques- 
tion, as, e.g., “ sound is non-etemol )>ecau8e eternal qualities are not 
perceived in it ; ” here this alleged reason is as much the subject of 
dispute as the old question, “ Is sound eternal ? ” But the pr(Uipak~ 
ahita reason is one which is counterbalanced by an equally valid 
reason, as “Sound is eternal because it is audible,” and “Sound is 
non-etemal because it is a product.” 


^ For Uvra ef. Yaga aiHraa, L 21, 2a. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE jaimini-dabIaka. 

An objector may here ask, “Are you not continually 
repeating that merit (dharma) conies from the practice of 
duty {dharma), \)\ii how is duty to be defined or proved ?” 
Listen attentively to my answer. A reply to this ques- 
tion has been given in the older ^ Mimaipsa by the holy 
sage Jaimini. How the Mfmaipsd consists of twelve 
books.® In the first book is discussed the authoritativeness 
of tliose collections of words which are severally meant by 
the terms injunction (vidht), “explanatory passage” {artha- 
t*drfa),hymn {mantra), tradition {smriti), and “name.” In 
the second, certain subsidiary discussions [as e.g., on a^iirra] 
relating to the difference of various rites, refutation of 
(erroneously alleged) proofs, and difference of performance 
[as in “ constant” and “ voluntary ” offerings]. In the third, 
8r^i, “sign”’ or “sense of the passage” {Jiiiga), “con- 
text”* (y&kya), &c., and their respective weight when in 
apparent opposition to one another, tlie ceremonies called 
praiipattirkarmdyi, things mentioned incidentally {andra- 
bhyadhita), things accessory to several main objects, as 
praydgas, &c., and the duties of the sacrificer. In the 
fourth, the influence on other rites of the piincipal and 
subordinate rites, the fruit caused by the /uM being 
made of the butea frondosa, &c., and the dice-play- 
ing, &c., which form subordinate parts of the rdgasdya 
sacrifice^ In the fifth, the relative order of different 

^ Mtdlmva here calls it ihtprdchi Mimdr^tMd. 

■ Cf. /. Nydyamdldviit, pp. 5-9. 
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passages of ^ruti, &c., the order of different ports of a 
sacrifice [as the seventeen animals at the vdjaj>eya], tlie 
multiplication and non-multiplication of rites, and the 
respective force of the words of &ruti, order of mention, 
&a, in determining the order of performance. In the 
sixth, the persons qualified to offer sacrifices, their obliga- 
tions, the substitutes for enjoined materials, supplies for 
lost or injured offerings, expiatory rites, the saitra offer- 
ings, things proper to be given, and the different sacrificial 
fires. In the seventh, transference of the ceremonies of 
one sacrifice to another by direct command in the Vaidic 
text, and then as inferred by “ name ” or “ sign.” In the 
eighth, transference by virtue of the clearly expressed or 
obscurely expressed “ sign,” or by the predominant " sign,” 
and cases where no transference takes place. In the 
ninth, the beginning of the discussion on the adaptation 
of hymns when quoted in a new connection (tl/ta), the 
adaptation of sdmans and mantras, and collateral questions 
connected therewith. In the tenth, the discussion of 
occasions where the non-performance of the primary rite 
involves the “preclusion” and non-performance of the 
dependent rites, and of occasions where rites are precluded 
because other rites produce their special result, discussions 
connected with the graka offerings, certain sdmans, and 
various other things, and a discussion on the different 
kinds of negation. In the eleventh, the incidental mention 
and subsequently the fuller discussion of tantra ^ [where 
several acts are combined into one], and dvdpa [or the per- 
forming an act more than once]. In the twelfth, a discus- 
sion on jnasaiiga [where the rite is performed for one chief 
purpose, but with an incidental further refereuee], tantra, 
cumulation of concurrent rites (samuchchttya) and option. 

Now the first topic which introduces the discussions of 

^ Thus it is said that he who de- tantra one offering to Agni would do 
sires to be a family priest should for both ; but as the offering to Soma 
offer a black-necked animal to Agni^ comes between, they cannot be 
a pai^i-coloured one to Soma^ and united, and thus it must be a case 
a black-necked one to Agni. Should of tivdpa, ».e., offering the two sepa- 
ihis be a case for tantm or nut? By ‘ rately {J. Nydifamdld, xL i, 13). 
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the Furva-MlmAi|isa arises from the aphorism, "]N'ow there- 
fore a desire to know duty [is to be entertained by thee ”]. 
Now the learned describe a “ topic ’* as consisting of five 
members, and these are (a.) the subject, (5.) the doubt, 
(c.) the jprimd facie argument, {d) the demonstrated con- 
clusion, and (a.) the connection (saiigaii). The topic is dis- 
cussed according to the doctrines held by the great teachers 
of the system. Thus the “ subject ” to be discussed is the 
sentence, “The Veda is to be read.” Now the “doubt” which 
arises is whether the study of Jaimini’s Sdstra concerning 
duty, beginning with the aphorism, “ Duty is a thing which 
is to be recognised by an instigatory passage,” and ending 
with “ and from seeing it in the anvdhdryaf is to be com- 
menced or not. The •prirad fade argument is that it is not 
to be commenced, whether the injunction to read the Veda 
be held to have a visible and present or an invisible and 
future fruit, (a.) If you say that this injunction must have 
a visible fruit, and this can be no other ^ than the know- 
ledge of the meaning of what is read, we must next ask 
you whether this said reading is enjoined as something 
which otherwise would not have been thought of, or 
whether as something which otherwise would have been 
optional, as we see in the rule for shelling rice.* It can- 
not be the former, for the reading of the Veda is a means 
of knowing the sense thereof from its very nature as 
reading, just as in the parallel instance of reading the 
Mah^bhdrata ; and we see by this argument that it would 
present itself as an obvious means quite independently 
of the injunction. Well, then, let it be the latter alterna- 
tive; just as the baked flour cake cdihQd puroddsa is made 
only of rice prepared by being unhusked in a mortar, 
when, but for the injunction, it might have been unhusked 
by the finger-nails. There, however, the new moon and f ul I 
moon sacrifices only produce their unseen effect, which is 

^ In p. 123, line 4 , 1 read vilak- the lines vidhir afyaniani aprdpio 
dtana-ilfiRhfapkala, niyamah pdhkibe UUra cA«in« 

^ ' Tn the former case it wo\ild be a yatra cha prdptau parimMpJchyd vidhi* 
vidhi, in the latter a niyam<u Cf. yede* 
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the principal ap&rva, by means of the various minor effects 
or suborilinate ap^rvas, produced by the various subordi- 
nate parts of the whole ceremony ; and consequently the 
minor aptlrm of the unhusking is the reason there for the 
restricting injunction. But in the case which we are dis- 
cussing, there is no such reason for any such restriction, 
as the rites can be equally well performed by gaining the 
knowledge of the Veda’s meaning by reading a written 
book, or by studying under aii authorised teacher. Hence 
we conclude that there is no injunction to study the Piirva 
Mi'inamsd as a means of knowing the sense of the Veda. 
(b) “What, then, becomes of the Vedic injunction, ‘The Veda 
is to be read’t” Well, you must be content with the fact 
tliat the injunction will have heaven as its [future] fruit, 
although it merely enjoins the making oneself master of the 
literal words of the Vedic text [without any care to under- 
stand the meaning which they may convey]. Since heaven, 
though not expressly mentioned, is to be assumed as the 
fruit, according to the analogy of the Vrivajit offering. Just 
as Jaimini, in his aphorism (iv. 3, 1 5); “ Let that fruit be 
heaven, since it equally applies to all,” establishes that 
those who are not expressly mentioned are still qualified 
to offer the Vrivajit sacrifice, and infers by argument that 
its characteristic fruit is heaven,' so let us assume it to be 
in the present case also. As it has been said — 

“ Since the visible fniit would be equally obtained with- 
out the iiijunctiqn, this cannot be its sole object ; we must 
rather suppose heaven to be the fruit from the injunction’s 
significance, after the analogy of the Vi 4 vajit, &c.” 

Thus, too, we shall keep the Sraj-iti rule from being 
violated : “ Having read the Veda, let him bathe.” For this 
rule clearly implies that nq long interval is to take place 
between reading the Veda and the student’s return to his 
home; while, according to your opinion, after he had read 
the Veda, he would still have to remain in his preceptor’s 
house to read the Mfmainsa discussions, and thus the idea 
of no interval between would be contradicted. Therefore 
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for these three reasons, (a.) that the study of Mi'mdipsd is 
not enjomed, (&.) that heaven can be obtained by the 
simple reading of the tex^ and (c.) that the rule for the 
student’s return to his home is thus fulfilled, we maintain 
that the study of the Mimdipsa discussions on duty is 
not to be commenced. 

The “ authoritative conclusion ” (siddJidnta), however, is 
as follows : — 

We grant that it cannot be a case of vidhi, for it might 
have been adopted on other grounds ; but not even Indra 
with his thunderbolt could make us lose our hold of the 
other alternative that it is a case of niyama. In the sen> 
tence, '* The Veda is to be read,” the affix tavya expresses 
an enforcing power in the word,^ which is to be rendered 
visible by a corresponding action in man, bringing a certain 
effect into existence ; and this enforcing power seeks some 
corresponding end which is connected with the man’s crea- 
tive effort. Now it cannot be the act itself of reading, as 
suggested by the whole word adhyetavya, which it thus 
seeks as an end ; for this act of reading, thus expressed 
by the word, could never be regarded as an end, since it 
is a laborious operation of the voice and mind, consisting 
in the articulate utterance of the portion read. Nor could 
the portion read, as suggested by the whole sentence, be 
regarded as the end. For the mass of words called " Veda,” 
which is what we really mean by the.words “ portion read,” 
being eternal and omnipresent, coUld never fulfil the con- 
ditions of the four “fruits of action,” production, 
Therefore the only true end which remains to us is the 

^ The Mimdrpai holds that the make up a sacrifice possessing a cer- 
potential and similar affixes, which tain mystic influence ; ” next it im- 
constitute vidhi, have a twofold plies an enforcing power residing in 
power ; by the one they express an itself (as it is the word of the self- 
active volition of the agent, corre- existent Veda and not of God) which 
spending to the root-meaning (arfAa- sets the hearer upon this course of 
tkdvand) ; by the other an enforcing action. 

power in the word (iabda-bhdvand)^ * These four fruits of action” 
^us in tvavffahdmq yajtla^ the eto are obscure, and I do npt remember 
implies ” let him produce heaven by to have seen them alluded to else- 
means of certain acts which together where. 1 was told in India that 
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knowledge of the meaning, as obtained by carrying out the 
sense of the words of the injunction. According to the old 
rule, “ He has the right wIiq has the want, the power, and 
the wit,” those who are aiming to understand certain things, 
as the new and full moon sacrifices, use their daily reading 
to learn the truth about them.' And the injunction for read- 
ing, since it virtually excludes the reading of written books, 
&C. [from the well-known technical sense of the word 
"read” when used in this connection], conveys the idea 
that the reading the Veda enjoined has a consecrated 
character [as taught by a duly authorised teacher]. There- 
fore, as the principal ap^rva, produced by the great new 
and full moon sacrifices, necessitates and establishes the 
subordinate apii,rvqjt produced by the inferior sacrific^l 
acts, as unhusking the rice, &c., so the mass of apf&rva 
produced by all the sacrifices necessitates and establishes 
a previous apr&rva produced by the restricting injunction 
(jdyamcC), which prescribes reading the Veda as the means 
to know how to perform these sacrifices. If you hesitate 
to concede that a niyama could have this future influence 
called apT^rva, the same doubt might equally invalidate 
the efficacy of a vidhi [as the two stand on the same level 
as to their enjoining power]. Nor is the supposition a 
valid one that heaven is the fruit, according to the analc^ 
of the ViSvajit offering, since, if there is a present and 
visible fruit in the form of a knowledge of the meaning of 
the sacred text, it is improper to suppose any other future 
and unseen fruit. Thus it has been said — 

" Where a seen fruit is obtained, you muot not suppose 
an unseen one ; but if a wMi has the restricting 
meaning of a niyama, it does not thereby become 
meaningless.” 

thij mn a thing’s coming into ate, vipari^amale, ajpaJcdt/tyeOe, not- 
being; growing, draining, and per- yoUi.- I do not see how there could 
ishing. If so, th^ ore the. second, be any reference to the ionr kinds 
third, fifth, and sixth of the six of apUrpa, sa pJiala, rnTmudd^ vt- 
pfUnu mentioned in Sahkara's patti, and aAffo, described in Nydya 
Vajrosdohi, 2, ie., aeti,jdy^ aardk- M. Y. ii. t, 2 . 
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But an objector may say, “Although a man who reads 
the simple text of the Veda may not attain to a know- 
ledge of its meaning, still, as he who reads the Veda with 
its aiujas, grammar, &c., may attain to this knowledge, the 
study of Mimamsa will be useless.” But this is not true : 
for even though he may attain to a simple knowledge of 
the literal meaning, all deeper investigation must depend 
on this kind of discussion. For instance, when it is said, 
“ He offers anointed gravel,” neither grammar nor nigama * 
nor nirvkta will determine the true meaning that it is to 
be anointed with ghee and not with oil, &c, ; it is only by 
a Mimamsa discussion that the true meaning is unravelled 
from the rest of the passage, “Verily, ghee is brightness.”® 
It is therefore established that the study of Mimamsa is 
enjoined. Nor need it be supposed that this contradicts 
the passage. of Sinriti, “Having read the Veda, let him 
bathe,” which implies that he should now leave his teacher’s 
house, and prohibits any further delay ; as the words do 
not necessarily imply that the return to the paternal roof 
is to follow immediately on his having read the Veda, but 
only that it is to follow it at some time, and that both 
actions are to be done by the same person, just ns we see 
in the common phrase, " Having bathed, he eats.” There- 
fore from the purport of the injunction we conclude that 
the study of the Ptirva Mimamsa ^astra, consisting of a 
thousand “topics,”® is to be commenced. This topic is 
connected with the main subject of the ^astra as being a 
subsidiary digression, as it is said, “They call that a subsi- 
diary digression which helps to establish the main subject”^ 

I now proceed to give a sketch of the discussion of the 
same “ topic ” in accordance with the teaching of the Guru 
Prabhakara. 

In the Smriti rule,® “Let him admit as a pupil the 
Brahman lad when eight years old (by investing him with 

> The niyanuu are the Vedie * This is to ex^ln the last of the 
■quotations in Tdska's ntVulVo. five r'C'nbers, ibe tat/ifftUu 

* See Nyiiya-ihtfla-vistara, i. 4, 19. ^ ' Cf. Asvidiiyana’s Gphya Sdtras^ 

* The exact nnihber is 915. i 19, 1. 
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the sacred cord), let him instruct him,” the object of the 
direction appears to be the pupil’s instruction. Now a direc- 
tion must have reference to somebody to be directed; and if 
you ask who is here to be directed, I reply, "He who desires 
to be a teacher,” since, by Faoini’s rule (i. 3, 36), the root ni 
is used in the dtmanepada when honour, &c., are implied, i.e., 
here the duty which a teacher performs to his pupils. He 
who is to be directed as to admitting a pupil is the same 
person who is to be directed as to teaching him, since both 
are the object of one and the same command. Hence the 
inspired sage Manu has said (ii. 140), "The Brsihman who 
girds his pupil with the sacrificial cord and then instructs 
him in the Veda, with its subsidiary angas and mystic 
doctrines, they call a spiritual teacher {Adidrya).” Now 
the teaching which is the function of the teacher cannot 
be fulfilled without the learning which is the function of 
the pupil, and therefore the very injunction to teach im- 
plies and establishes a corresponding obligation to learn, 
since the influencer’s efforts fail without those of one to be 
influenced. If you object that this view does not make 
reading the Veda the object of definite injunction, I reply. 
What matters it to us if it is not ? For even if there is 
no reason for us to admit a separate injunction for reading 
the Veda, it will still remain perpetually enjoined as a 
duty, because the passage which mentions it is a perpetual 
anuvdda or “supplementary repetition.” ^ Therefore tha 
former jmmd fade argument, and its answer, ^yhich .were 
given before under the idea that there was a definite 
injunction to read the Veda, must now be discussed in 
another way to suit this new view. 

Now the priviA fcude argument was that the study of 
Mfmdipsd, not being authoritatively, enjoined^ not to be 
commenced ; the “contusion” was that it is to be com- 
menced as being thus authoritatively enjoined. 

^ The onuvdcZtiy of 001:1^, implies antmids in the present esse is the 
a previo)us vidhi^ which it thus tb- putsage which mentions that the 
peats and supplements, aihl so carries Veda is to* be read, os it enforces 
with it an equal authority. Tie the previous etdAi as to teaching. 
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Now the upholders of the former or jprimd facie view 
argue as follows “ We put to the advocates of the con- 
clusion the following dilemma: Docs the injunction to 
teach imply that the pupil is to understand the meaning 
of what is read, or does it only refer to the bare reading? 
It cannot be the former, for obviously the act of teaching 
cannot depend for its fulfilment on the pupil’s understand- 
ing what is taught [as this will depend on his ability as a 
recipient]; and the latter will not help you, as, if the bare 
reading is sufficient, the Mfmamsd discussions in question 
will have no subject or use. For their proper subject is a 
point in the Veda, which is doubted about from having 
been only looked at in a rough and impromptu way ; now 
if there is no need of undeistanding the meaning at all, 
why should we talk of doubts and still more of any hope 
of ascertaining the true meaning by means of laborious 
discussion ? • And therefore in accordance with the well- 
known principle, ‘ That which is a thing of use and not a 
matter of doubt is an object of attainment to an intelligent 
man, as, for instance, a jar which is in broad light and in 
contact with the external and internal senses,’ as there is 
in the present case no such thing ns a subject to exercise 
it upon, or a useful end to be attained by it, we maintain 
that the gtudy Mfmaipsa is not to be commenced.” 

We grant, in reply, that the injunction to teach does 
not imply a corresponding necessity that the student must 
understand the meaning; still when a man has read the 
Veda widi its “subsidiary aitgas, and has comprehended 
the general ounnection of the words with their respective 
meanings^ this will imply an understanding of the mean- 
ing of the VedcT, just as it would in any ordinary human 
compositions. “But may we ’>ot say that, just as in 
the case of thq mother who said to her son, ‘ Eat poison,’ 
the meanihg literally expressed by t^e words was not 
what she wished to convey, since she really intended to 
forbid his ea^ng anything at all in such andtuch a house; 
so if the literal meaning pf the Veda does not express its 
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real purport, the old objection will recur with full force 
that the study of Mimdmsd will have neither subject nor 
end [as there will be nO' use in understanding the literal 
meaning, since, as in the mother's case, it may only lead 
astray, and so common sense must be the ultimate judge "]. 
We reply, that your supposed illustration and the case 
in question are not really paralleL In the supposed 
illustration the primary of the words would 

be obviously precluded, because a direction to eat poison 
would be inconceivable in the mouth of an authoritative 
and trustworthy speaker like a mother, and you would 
know at once that this could not be what she wished to 
say ; but in the case of the Veda, which is underived from 
any personal author, why should not the literal meaning 
be the one actually intended ? And it is just the doubts 
that arise, as they occasionally wdll do, in reference to this 
intended meaning, which will be the proper " subject ” of 
Mi'mamsd discussion ; and the settlement of these doubts 
w’ill be its proper " end.” Therefore, whenever the true 
meaning of the Veda is not obtained^ by that reading 
which is virtually prescribed by the authoritative injunc- 
tion to a Brahman to teach, it will be a proper subject for 
systematic discussion ; and hence we hold that the study 
of Mimamsa is enjoined, and should be commenced. 

“ Well,* be it so ” [say the followers of the Nyaya], “ but 
how can the Vedas be said to be underived from any personal 
author, when there is no evidence to establish this? 
Would you maintain that they have no personal author be- 
cause, although there is an unbroken line of tradition, there 
is no remembrance of any author, just as is the case with 
the soul ” ? • This argument is weak, because the alleged 
characteristics [unbroken tradition, &c.] are not proved; 
for those who hold the human origin of the Vedas main- 

^ I read in p. 127, line 12, anavor Dr. Muir*a iranslatlon in his Sanskrit 
gamyamdnatya, and so the recension TexUt vol. iii. p. 88. 
given in the Nydja Id. V. p. 14^ > The soul xnay be traced back 

na budhyoMidauuya. through successive transmigralionst 

* In &e next two or three pages but you never get back to ito begin- 
I have frequently borrowed from ning. 
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tain that the line of tradition was interrupted at the time 
of the dissolution of the universe. And, again, what is 
meant by this assertion that the author is not remembered? 
Is it (i.) that no author is believed, or ( 2 .) that no author 
is remembered ? The first alternative cannot be accepted, 
since we hold that God is proved to have been the author. 
Kor can the second, because it cannot stand the test of the 
following dilemma, viz., is it meant («.) that no author of 
the Veda is remembered by some one person, or (6.) by any 
person whatever ? The former supposition breaks down, 
as it would prove too much, since it would apply to such 
an isolated stanza as “ He who is religious and has over- 
come pride and anger,” &c.^ And the latter supposition is 
inadmissible, since it would be impossible for any person 
who was not omniscient to know that no author of the 
Veda was recollected by any person whatever. Moreover, 
there is actual proof that tlie Veda had a personal author, 
for we argue as follows : — The sentences of the Veda must 
have originated from a personal author, since they have 
the character of sentences like those of Kaliddsa and other 
writers. And, again, the sentences of the Veda have beeji 
composed by a competent person, since, while they possess 
authority, they have, at the same time, the character of 
sentences, like those of Manu and other sages. 

But [ask the Mlmdipsakas] may it not be assumed that 
“all study of the Veda was preceded by an earlier study 
of it by the pupil’s preceptor, since the study of the Veda 
must always have had oiieNiommon character which was 
the same in former times as now;” and therefore this un- 
interrupted succession has force to prove the eternity of 
the Veda? This reasoning, however [the Naiyayikas 

^ MiUlhava means that the author sons did not know the origin, hut 
of this stanza, though unknown to which, nevertheless, had a human 
many people, was not necessarily author. The stanza in question is 
unknown to all, as his contempo- ciuoted in full in Bohtlingk’s In- 
raries, no doubt, knew who wrote it, oische Sprttehe^ No. 5598, from the 
and his descendsnts might perha]^ MS. antbdl^ eaOhd the SubhiUki- 
still be aware of the fact In this idrnata, for mWialw, see SdA. 
case, therefore, we have an instance Darp,^ ( 558. 
of a composition of which some per« 
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answer], cannot rise to the height of proof, for it has no 
more validity than such obviously illusory reasoning, as 
" All study of the Mahdbhdrata was preceded by an earlier 
study of it by the pupil's “preceptor, since it is the study 
of the Mahdbhdrata, which must have been the same in 
former times as now.” But [the Mimamsakas will ask 
whether there is not a cliflereuce beween these two cases, 
since] the Smriti declares that [Vishnu incarnate as] Vyasa 
was the author of the Mahdbhdrata, in accordance with 
the line, “ Who else than the lotus-eyed Vishnu could be 
tlie maker of the Muhabharata ? ” [while nothing of this 
sort is recorded in any Sinyiti in regard to the Veda]. This 
argument, however, is pithless, since those words of the 
PurushashTcta (Rig V., x. 90), “ From him sprang the Rich 
and Saman verses ; from him sprang the Metres ; from him 
the Yajus arose ; ” prove that the Veda had a maker. 

Further [proceed the Naiyayikas] we hold that sound 
is non-eternal ^ because it has genus, and is also percep- 
tible to the external organs of beings such as ourselves, 
just as a jar is.* " But,” you may object, “ is not this 
argument refuted by the proof arising from the fact that 
we recognise the letter g (for example) as the same we 
have heard before?” This objection, however, is extremely 
weak, for the recognition in question is powerless to refutu 
our argument, since it has reference only to identity of 
^ecies, as in the case of a man whose hair has been cut 
and has grown again, or of a jasmine which has blossomed 
afresh. “ But [asks the Mfmdipsaka] how can the Veda 
have been uttered by the incorporeal Faramedvara, who 
has no palate or other organs of speech, and therefore 
cannot have pronounced the letters?” “This objection 

^ The eteniity of the Veda de- senros. Genera are themselves eter* 
pends on this tenet of the Mimdipsd nal (though the individuals in which 
that sound is eternal. they reside are not), but they have 

* Eternal thin^ (as the atoms of not themselves genus. Both these 
earth, fire, water, and air, minds, arguments belong rather to the 
time, space, ether, and soul) have Nydya-vaiseshika school than to the 
vikthot nut idfndnya or mnus, and Nydya. 
they are all imperceptible to tho 
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[answers the Noiydyika] is not happy, because, though 
Farame^vara is by nature incorporeal, he can yet assume 
a body in sport, in order to shoMr kindness to his wor> 
shippers. Consequently the argriments in favour of the 
doctrine that the Veda had no personal author are in- 
conclusive.” 

I sball now [says the Mimaipsaka] clear up the whole 
question. What is meant hy this paurushe^atva [“deri- 
vation from a personal author”] which it is sought to 
prove? Is it (i.) mere procession (utpannatva) from a 
person, like the procession of the Veda from persons such 
as ourselves, when we daily utter H? or (2.) is it the 
arrangement — with a view to its manifestation — of know- 
ledge ^acquired by other modes of proof, as in the case of 
treatises composed by persons like Ourselves ? If the firat 
meaning be intended, there will be no dispute between 
us.^ If the second sense be meant, I ask whethes it is 
establislied (a.) by inference,* or (b.) by supernatural testi- 
mony ? (a.) The former alternative cannot be correct, be- 
cause your argument would equally apply to.the sentences 
in dramas such as the Malatimadhava [which, of Course, 
being a work of fiction, has no authoritative character]. 
If you qualify your argument by inserting the saving 
clause, “while they possess authority,”* [as supra, p. 188, 
line 21], even this explanation will fail to satisfy a philo- 
sopher. For the sentences of the Veda are universally 
defined to be sentences which prove things that are not 
provable by other evidence. But if you could establish 
that these Vedic sentences only prove what is provable 
by other evidence, this definition would be at once con- 

^ The Mimdxpsaka allow! that the like the compositions of Manu, 
uehehdraM or utterance Is non- fta” 

eternal. ‘ ’ The argument will now run, 

^ The inference will be as follows: *^The Vedas were arranged after 

The Vedas were arranged after beiuff acquired by other inodes of 
being acquired by other modes of proof, because, white they possess 
proof, with a view to their manifes- authority, they still .iave tne nature 
tation, from the very fact of their of sentences, like the Composition of 
liaving the nature of sentences, just Manu, 
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tradicted, just as if a man were to say that liis mother 
was a barren woman. And even if we granted that Para* 
meivara might assume a body in sport, in order to show 
kindness to his worshippers, it would not at all follow 
that he w'ould perceive things beyond the reach of the 
senses, from the want of any means of apprehending 
objects removed from him in place, in time, and in nature.^ 
Nor is it to be assumed that liis eyes and other senses 
alone would have the power of producing such knowledge, 
for we can only draw upon our imagination in accordance 
with our past experience. This has been declared by the 
Guru [Prabhakara] when he refutes the supposition of an 
omniscient author — 

“ Wherever we do find the power of an organ intensified,* 
it is done without its going beyond its own proper 
objects ; thus it may appear in the power of seeing 
the very distant or the very minute, but not in the 
ear’s becoming cognisant of form.” 

Hence (6.) we also maintain that your position cannot 
be established by any supposed supernatural testimony 
[as that quoted above from the Eig-Veda, “from him 
sprang the Rich and Saman verses”]. For the rule of 
Pacini (iv. 3, loi) will still remain inviolate, that the 
graxnmatical affixes with which such names as Kathaka, 
Kalapa, and Taittirfya are formed, impart to those deri- 
vatives the sense of “uttered by” Katha, Kalapin, «&:c., 
though yre maintain that these names have reference [not 
to those parts of the Veda as first composed by these 
sages, but] to the fact that these sages instituted certain 
schools of traditional study. And in the same way we 
hold [in reference to this verse from the Rig-Veda] that 
it only refers to the institution ot certain schools of tra- 
ditional study of these Vedas. 

Nor will any supposed inference establish, the non- 

1 In assuming « material body, he * The Jainas allow thirty-four 
would be sttbi^ material limita- such superhuman developments ^oft- 

soydA) in their saints. 
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eternity of sound, because [as we said before] it is opposed 
to the evidence of our consciousness/ [since we certainly 
recognise the letter now heard as the one heard before]. 
Nor is it reasonable to reply that, although the letters are 
not the same, they seem to be so on account of their 
identity of species. For here we ask our opponents a 
question — Is this idea that the apparent sameness arises 
from identity of species” put forward from a wish to 
preclude entirely any idea of the letters being the same, 
or only [from an imagined fear of error] because experi- 
ence shows til at the recognition will sometimes be erroneous 
[as in the cases of the hair and jasmine mentioned above] ? 
(a.) If it arises from the latter reason, we Mimdnisakas, 
who hold that the Veda is its own evidence, have said in 
reference to this timid imagination — 

”He who foolishly imagines that something as yet 
unknown to him will come hereafter to stop his 
present conclusion, will go to utter ruin in every 
transaction of life, his mind a mass of doubts.” 

(6.) "Blit [the Naiydyikas will ask] does not this recog- 
nition of g and other letters [as the same which we heard 
before] refer to the species which exists the same in each, 
and not to the several individual letters, since, in fact, we 
perceive that they are different as uttered by different 
persons, otherwise we could not make such distinctions 
as we do when we say * Somalarman is reeiding * ? ” This 
objection, however, has as little brilliancy as its prede- 
cessors, for as there is no proof of any distinction between 
the individual g'a, there is no proof that we ought to 
assume any such thing as a species g; and we maintain 
that, just as to the man who does not understand [the 
Naiydyika doctrine of] the species g, the one species [in 
the Naiydyika view] will by the influence of distinction of 
place, magnitude, fonn, and individual sounds, appear as 
if it were variously modified as itself distinct: in place, as 
small, as great, as long, as short; so to the mkn who does 
not understand our [Mfmdipsdka doctrine of] one individual 
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g, tlie one g (in our view) will by the diversity of mani- 
festers,”^ appear to him associated with their respective 
peculiarities ; and as contrary characters are in this way 
ascribed [to the letter ^], th6re is a fallacious appearance 
of distinction [between diiTerent ^’s]. But docs this asci'ip> 
tion of contrary characters, which is thus regarded as 
creating a difference [between the y's], result (i.) from the 
nature of the thing, or ( 2 .) from our imagination ? There 
is no proof of the former alternative ; for, if it were true, 
as an inherent difference would have to be admitted be- 
tween different g'&, we should have to say, “ Chaitra has 
uttered ten g's” and not “ Chaitra has uttered the same 
g ten times.” On the latter supposition, there is no proof 
of any inherent distinction between g's, for inherent one- 
ness is not destroyed by a difference of external disguises. 
Thus we must not conceive, from the apparent distinction 
caused by such external disguises as jars, &c., that there 
is any inherent distinction, as of parts, in tlie one indivi- 
sible ether. The current use of the rejected phrase 
“different” as applied to the ^s] is really caused by the 
noise, which in each case is different. This has been said 
by the great teacher — 

“The object which the Naiyayikas seek by supposing a 
species is, in fact, gained from the letter itself; 
and the object which they aim at by supposing an 
individuality in letters, is attained from audible 
noises;^ so that the assumption of species is 
useless.” 

And again — 

“Since in regard to sounds such an irresistible instinct 
of recognition is always awake within us, it pre- 
cludes by its superior evidence all the inferences to 
prove sound’s hon-etemity.” 

This at once refutes the argument given in the [Naiya- 

^ Jaimini maintains that the vibra- is these ' conjunctions* and 'dlsjuno- 
ions of the air manifest” the al^ tions/ occasioned by the vibrations 
vays existing sound. of the air.” — BaXUtniyne^ MimAnMi 

^ ”What is meant by ’noise’ {ndda) ApJunims, i. 17. 

N 
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yika] treatise by Ydgl^wara, entitled Mdna-vianohara, 
"sound is non>eternal from the fact of its being a special 
quality belonging to an organ of sense ^ (sc. the ear), just 
as colour is to the eye.” 

We can also refute it in the following ways ; (a.) If we 
follow the [SaAkhya and Veddnta] view that sound is a 
substance, it is evidently overthrown ‘ [as in that case 
sound cannot be a quality] ; (5.) if we take it as referring 
to the noise, not the sound, we have no dispute, as it only 
establishes what vre ourselves allow; and (c.) the infer- 
ence is overthrown by the " limiting condition ” \upddhi'\ 
of CLir&vanatva, or “ the not causing audition,” * So Uda- 
yana tries at great length to establish that, although ether, 
the site' of sound, is imperceptible, the non-existence of 
that which abides in this site is perceptible ; and he then 
brings forward as an evidence for the non-eternity of 
sound, that sense perception which causes the use of such 
common expressions as “The tumult is stopped,” "The 
sound has arisen.” * But he is sufficiently answered ® by 
our old reply [in p. 193 ], that the fallacious appearance of 

^ The Nydya holds that colour and is too wide, t.e:, it is sometimes found 
sound axe respectively special quali- where the major term non-etemai ” 
ties of the elements light and ether; is not found, as, in 9 ound Itself, 
and as the organs of seeing and according to the Mimdrpsd doctrine, 
hearing are composed of light and To obviate this he proposes to add the 
ether, each will, of course, have its ** condition,” ** not causing audition,’* 
correspondihg special quality. as he will readily concede that all 

* In p. 131, line 7, 1 read pra- those things are non-etemal which, 

UjakAdiiddheh, while not causing audition, are special 

* Cf.mynotepp.7,8, (ontheChdr- qualities belonging to an oigan cd 
vdka-dar&na) for the upddhi. The sense, as, ag., colour. But 1 need 
upddhi or ** condition ” limits a too scarcely add that this addition would 
general middle term ; it is defined make the whole argument nugatory, 
as “that which always accompanies In fact, thePdrva Mimdqisdand the 
the major term, but does not always Nydya can never argue together on 
accompany the middle.” Thus If this question of the eternity of sound'i 
the condition “produced from wet as their points of view are so totally 
fuel” is added to “fire,^’ the argu- different. 

inent “the mountain has smoko be- ^ In the former case we have the 
cause it has fire ” is no longer a false dhwa'qisa of sound, in the latter its 
one. Here, in answ^er to the Nyiiya prdgahhdva. 
argument in the text, our author * In p. 131, line lit 1 I'ead same* 
objects that its middle term (“from paufn for samdpohi/te,, the passive 
the fact of its being a special quality aorist of sam + apa -f- i</i. 
belonging to an organ of sense ”} 
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distinction arises from contrary characters being errone- 
ously ascribed, just as, in the story, the demon Tdla went 
away [as well as Betdla] when the offering of blood was 
given to the latter.^ And as for the objection raised by the 
author of the Nydyabh/&^^^ that, if sound were eternal, 
the conclusion must follow that it would be either always 
perceptible or always imperceptible, this also is obviated 
by our allowing that we only perceive that sound which 
is manifested by our articulate noise.’ And as for the 
(Naiydyika) argument against the existence* of such a 
consWt relation as this which is supposed between the 
manifested "sound” and the manifesting "noise,” since 
they both come simultaneously in contact with the sense 
of hearing, this is invalid, as it will indisputably apply 
with equal force in the case of the soul.’ 

Therefore as the Veda is thus proved to have not 
originated from any personal author, and as the minutest 
germ of suspicion against it is thus absolutely destroyed, 
we hold it as satisfactorily demonstrated that it has a 
self - established authority in all mattem relating to 
duty. 

** Well ” ® [say our opponents], " let this question rest ; 

^ I do not know this legend. THIa The Naiydyika argument would 
and Betdla are the two demons who seem to be something as follows : — 
carryYikraindditya on their shoulders Sound is not thus manifested by 
in the Siqihdsan-KMttisi. It appears noise, since both are simultaneously 
to be referred to here as illustrating perceived bv thesenses, just as we see 
how one answer can suffice for two in the parallel case of the individual 
opponents. and its species ; these are both per* 

” Thb is probato a work by Bhd* ceived tocher, but the individnm is 
sarvajfia (see Dr. Hall’s Bill, /ndea^ not manifested the species. But 
p, 26). the Mimdqisdrejoins that this would 

’ Bhvani, or our ** articulate equally apply to the soul and know- 
noise,” produces the vibrations of Iq^ ; as the internal sense perceives 
air which render manifest the ever- both simultaneously, and therefore 
existing sound. There is always an knowledge ought not to be mani- 
eternal but inaudible hum going on, fested b^ the soul, which is contrary 
which we modify into a definite to experience. But I am not sure 
u>eech by our various articulations, that I rightly understand the argu- 
I take WffiikfUa here as equivalent ment 

to aJbkivifakki ^ Here begins a long pUrvapaksha, 

^ I read in p. 131, line i5,saqisld- from p. 131, line 18, down to p. 133, 

line 9 ; see p. 198 tq/na 

* It would be a case of vpalhichdra. 
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but how about another well-known controversy ? It is 
said — 

“ ' The Sd^ikhyas hold that both authoritativeness and 
non-authoritativeness are self-proved; the followers of 
the Nyaya hold that both are proved by something else 
[as inference, &c.] ; the Buddhists bold that the latter is 
self-proved and the former proved by something else ; the 
teachers of the Veda maintain that authoritativeness is 
self-proved and non-authoritativeness proved by some- 
thing else.’ Now we ask, amidst all this discussion, how 
do the Miinamsakas accept as established their tenet that 
the authoritativeness of duty is self-proved ? And what 
is the meaning of this so-called self-proved authoritative- 
ness,? Is it (a.) that authoritativeness springs from itself ? 
or (i.) that it springs from the right knowledge in which 
it resides ? or (c.) that it springs from the instrumental 
causes [as the eye, &c.] which produced the right know- 
ledge in which it resides ? or (</.) that it resides in a par- 
ticular knowledge produced by the instrumental causes 
which produced the right knowledge?^ or (e.) that it 
resides in a particular knowledge produced by the instru- 
mental causes only which produced the right knowledge ? 

" (a.) It cannot be the first, because wherever the relation 
of cai^e and effect is found there must be a difference, 
and therefore these two cannot reside in the same subject 
[i.e., authoritativeness cannot cause itself]. (Jb.) It cannot 
be the seronti, because if knowledge, which is a quality, 
were the cause of authoritativeness, it would have to be a 
substance, as being an intimate cause.* (c.) It cannot be 
the third, because ‘ authoritativeness ’ cannot properly be 

^ This is Prabhfikara’s view (see * Substances arc '‘intimate causes” 
Siddb. Muktdv., p. iiS). The first to their qualities, and only substances 
knowlodgq is in the form "This is a have qualities ; now if authoritative- 
jar;*’ the second knowledge is the ness, which is a characteristic of right 
cognition of this perception in the knowledge, were caused by it, it 
fonn "I perceive the jur;” and this would a quality of it, that is, 
latter produces authoritativeness right knowlao^ would be its inti- 
(prdsid^ya), which resides in it as mate cause and therefore a sub- 
Ita characteristic. stance. 
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'produced' at aU)^ whether we call it a genend. character- 
istic (upddM) or a species (Jdti);* for if we call it an 
it is defined as the absolute non-existence of any 
contradiction to a certain kind of knowledge which does 
not possess the nature of recollection ;* and this cannot be 
produced, for we all allow that absolute non-existence is 
eternal ; and still less can we speak of its teing produced, 
if we regard it as a species, (d.) Nor can it be the /ourtA, 
for wrong knowledge [as well as right knowledge] is a par- 
ticular kind of knowledge, and the instrumental causes 
which produce the general are included in those which pro- 
duce the particular,^just as the general idea 'seed,' as applied 
to ‘ tree,’ is included in the particular seed of any special 
tree, as, e.y., the Dalbergia Sisu ; otherwise we might sup- 
pose that the particular had no instrumental cause at alL 
Your definition would therefore extend too far [and include 
erroneous as well as true knowledge] ; for non-authoritative- 
ness, which Yedantists and most Mimaipsakas allow to be 
produced by something external, must also be considered 
as residing in a particular knowledge a wrong know- 
ledge] produced [in part] by the instrumental causes which 
produced the right knowledge, (e.) As for your Ji/iA 
view, we ask whether by being produced by the instru- 
mental causes OTily which produced right knowledge, you 
mean to include or exclude the absence of a ' defect ’ ? It 
cannot be the former alternative ; because the followers of 
the Nyaya who hold that authoritativeness is proved by 
something external [as inference, &a], would at once grant 
that authoritativeness is produced by the instrumental 
causes of knowledge combing with the absence of a 'defect.' 

> The eye^ &a, would be iti in- * The Pfirva MinUhiMi denies that 

strumental cauees. reodleoti<« ia ri^ht knowledge. 

* The fiiit three categories "snh- * Wrong knowledge is prodnoMl- 
stance,” "quality,” and "acUon,” by the same instrumental oaoses (aa 
are called ydtis or species; the last the tve, ice.) which produced right 
four, ” genns,” "mmAu,” "intimate knowledge, but l^tbm togetiurtSuk 
relation,” and “non-existence,” are a as buiouaneas, distance^ 

called vjpddJuB or "general charac* fta 
teristics.” 
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Neither can it be the latter alternative ; for, inasmuch as 
it is certain that the absence of a ‘ defect Vis found com- 
bined with the various instrumental causes, this absence of 
a ' defect ’ is fixed as by adamantine glue to be a cause of 
right knowledge, since right knowledge will always ac- 
company its presence, and be absent if it is absent,* 
it will at the same time be not an unimportant condition ‘ 
If you object that non-existence (or absence) cannot be a 
cause, we reply by asking you whether non-existence can 
be an effect or not ? If it cannot, then we should have to 
allow that cloth is eternal, as its emergent non-existence” 
or destruction would be impossible. If it can be an effect, 
then why should it not be a cause also? So this rope 
binds you at both ends. This has also been said by Uda- 
yana [iu his Kusumanjali, i. 10]^ — 

** ‘ As existence, so too non-existence is held to be a cause 
as well as an effect.’ 

" The argument, in my opinion, runs as follows: — Bight 
knowledge depends on some cause® other than the common 
causes of knowledge, from the very fact that, while it is an 
effect, it is also knowledge, just as wrong knowledge does.^ 
Authoritativeness is known through something external to 
itself \e.g., inference], because doubt arises in regard to it in 
an unfamiliar case, as we also see in no]i-authoritativenes 3 . 

“Therefore, as we can prove that authoritativeness is 
both produced and recognised by means of something 
external, the Miiudmsa tenet that ‘ authoritativeuess is 
self-proved ’ is like a gourd overripe and rotten.” 

This long harangue of our opponent, however, is but a 
vain attempt to strike the sky with his fist ; for (a.) we 
mean by our pbrase “ self-proved ” that while right know- 
ledge is produced by the instrumental causes of know- 

^ SciL if there be do§hdh 1 idva there > Soil, or the absence of defect,** 
is jsmmd ; if not, not. In p. 132, line datihdJtihdva, 

20, 1 read dMhdhhdvatima for do- ^ Wrong knowledge has doAa- 
ihabhdtaiahctkfitatvena. ihdva or the presence of a ** defect *’ 

^ Af^ihdtiddhqiwui means nU as its cansei i|ii addition to the com- 
yatapikTvajmriitve ULti andvtUyabit- mon causes. ' 
tarn. 



ledge^ it 18 not produced by any other cause (as “ defect, 
&C.) The following is our argument as drawn out in 
full :-<-Bight knowledge is not produced by ahy other 
instrumental causes than those of knowledge, while, as 
the same time, it. is produced by these, because it is not 
the site of wrongness of knowledge,— -just like a jar.* Kor 
can Udayana’s * argument be brought forward as establish- 
ing the dependence of authoritativehess oh something 
external, for it is swallowed up by the dragon of the 
equally potent contradictory argument “ Bight know- 
ledge is not produced by any cause which is other than 
the causes of knowledge and is also other than * defect,’ * 
from the very fact of its being knowledge-rlike wrong 
knowledge.*’ , Again, since right knowledge can arise from 
the causes of knowledge per se, it would be a needless com- 
plexity to suppose that anything else is a cause, whether 
you call it agufta or the absence of a “defect’’ {dosha}.* ' 
“ But surely if the presence of a defect is the cause of 
wrong knowledge, it is difficult to deny that its absence 
must be a cause of right knowledge?” We meet this, 
however, by maintaining that the absence of defect is only 
an indirect and remote cause, as it only acts negatively by 
preventing wrong knowledge. As it has been said — 

^ WnmgiieH of knowledge (apra- * I suppose this is the argument 
mdlea) can only reside in knowledge given at the close of the previous 
as a characteristic or quality thereof ; long phrva-paksha. 
it cannot reside in a jar. The jar * TOese words "and is other than 
is, of course, produ^ by oth^ in- defect ’’ (dosha - vyaiirikta) are, of 
strumental causes than those of course, meaningless as far as right 
knowledge (as, e.y., the potter’s stick, knowledge is concerned; thqy are 
Ac.), but it is not produced fay these simply Mded to enable the author 
other causes in conMnation with to bring in wrong knowledge” a 
being also produced by the instfu- an example. Wrong knowle^ h 
mental causes oi imowledge (with caused bv the causes of knowledge 
wUeh it has nothing directly to do) ; jplus "de/ect ; ” right knowledge by 
and so by a quibble^ which is lew the former alone, 
obvious in Sanskrit than in English,* ^ The Nydya holds that wroim 
this wretched sophism is allowed to knowledM is produced by a "defeet^^ 
pammustw. The jar is not produced- as jaundioe, fta, in the ey^ and 
by-any-other- instrumentd -causes- right knowledge by a or " vir^ 
than-those-^-knowledge^^while-at- tue’^ (as the direct oontaet of the 
the-aaoie-Ume -it-is-pmnoed-by- healthy ca^gsok with a true oMect),or 
these. by the absence of a "defect” 
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** Therefore we reasonably conclude from the presence 
of guffOB the absence of ‘ defects,’ ^ from their absence 
the non*existence of the two kinds of non*attthori- 
tativeness,* and from this the general conclusion.” * 

( 5 .) We maintain that the recognition of right know* 
tedge is produced by the same causes only which make 
us perceive the first knowledge * [so. the eye, mind, &&] 
Kor can you object that this view is precluded, because it 
would imply that there could be no .such thing as doubt ; 
for we answer that doubt arises in cases where, although 
all the causes which produce knowledge are present, there 
is also the simultaneous presence of some opposing cause, 
as a ** defect,” &c. 

As for your argument [0 Naiyayika ! given supra, in p. 
198, lines 17-24], I ask. Is your own argument an authori- 
tative proof by itself or not ? If it is, it proves too much 
[for it would properly apply to itself and lead us to infer its 
own dependence on external proof, whereas you hold it to 
be independent of such] ; and if it is not, we should have a 
case of regressiis in infinitum,, for it will want some other 
proof to confirm its authoritativeness, and this too in its 
turn will want some fresh proof, and so on for ever. 

As for the argument urged by Udayana ® in the Kusu- 
mafijali) when he tries to establish that immediate and 
vehement action does not depend on the agent’s certainty 
os to the authoritativeness of the speech which sets him 
acting : “ Action depends on wish, its vehemence on that 

* The gvum (or fitXrhmi tin) of a jar,” the second knowledge » the 
Ml organ is not properly a cause of cognition of this perception in the 
pratnd l^t rather doihdihjdxu-hod* form '*1 perceive the jar;” and 
haka. simultaneously with it arises the 

”doubtfur’> (mmdig^) and cognition of the .truth of the petcep- 

ascertain^ tton-authoritativeness” tion, its authofitaliveness, or 

’ VtMrga is a general conclusion * This seems to be a quotation of 
which is not necessarily true in every Udayana^s owp words, and no doubt 
particular case ; but here it mms is taken from, his very rare prose 
the conclusion that ”right knowl^ge oommentev Hitt Che Kusuiiuiftjali, a 
has no special causes but the oomnion pedmen of which I printed in the 
causes of knowledge, the eye,” &e. preface to my edition. This passage 

^ The first knowMge is **^11 ia must oome from the fifth book (v. 6?) 
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of the wish,^ wish on the knowledge that the thing wished 
for is a means to attain some wished-for end, and this is 
only ascertained hy an inference based on some 'sign’ which 
proves that the thing is closely connected with the wished- 
for end, and this inference depends on the things being 
in direct contact with the agent’s senses ; hut throughout 
the whole series of antecedent steps the Mimdiiisd idea of 
the perception of authoritativeness is never once found as 
a cause of action.” All this appears to us simple bluster, 
like that of the thief who ostentatiously throws open all 
his limbs before me, when I had actually found the gold 
under his armpit It is only the knowledge that the thing 
is a means to attain the desired end, and this knowledge 
recognised as authoritative and right knowledge, which 
causes the definite volition to arise at all ; and in this we 
can distinctly trace the influence of that very perception 
of authoritativeness [whose existence he so vehemently 
pretended to deny]. If unhesitating action ever arose in 
any case from doubt, then, as it might always arise so in 
every given case, all ascertainment of authoritativeness 
would he useless; and as the very existence of what is 
unascertained is rendered uncertain, poor authoritative- 
ness would have to he considered as dead and buried 1 
But enough of this prolix controversy ; since it has been 
said — 

''Therefore the authoritativeness of a cognition, which 
(authoritativeness) presented itself as representing 
a real fact, may be overthrown by the perception 
of a ' defect,’ which perception is produced, by some 
sign that proves the discrepancy between the cog- 
nition and the fact.”* 

Now with regard to the Veda, which is the self-proved 
and authoritative criterion in r^ard to duty, [we have the 
following divergency between the two great Mimamsa 

1 I imd tatijirdAuifttm for tat- •athoritetiveneas u wlf-pn>ved, non- 
frdekmrgt in fk 134, Una p anthoritatiyenoM ia proved from 

* Thia atanaa affirma that accord- aomething «laa (aa infarance, kc.) 

Ing to the Mfmdqiad aehool, while 
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schools] : — The Veda is composed of three portions, respec- 
tively called " hymns ** (tnan^m), “explanatory passages’* 
(arthavdda), and “injunctions” (vidhi); and by “injunc- 
tion ” we mean such sentences as “ Let him who desires 
heaven sacrifice with the jyotishtoma.” Here ta, the affix 
of the third person singular, denotes an enjoining power, 
which is “ coloured ” [or rendered definite] by the meaning 
of the root, according to the opinion of the followers of 
Bhatta Kumarila, who maintain that words signify ' some- 
tiling definite by themselves [apart from the sentence]. 
The followers of Guru Prabhdkara, on the contrary, hold 
that the whole sentence is a command relating to the 
sacrihce, as they maintain that words only signify an 
action or something to be done.^ Thus all has been made 
plain. K B. C. 


^ 1 take here as used for 

ialii ; siddhe means ghafddau, 

^ Tliese are the two great Mfm- 
aipsa schools. The former^ called 
abhihitdnvai/a-vddinahf hold (like 
the Naiyil^ika school) that words by 
themselves can express their sepa- 
rate meaning by the function ahhidhd 
or denotation ; ” these are subse- 
quently combined into a sentence 
expressing one connected idea. The 
latter, caUedanvtM6^tdAdna.uddinaA, 
hold that words only express a mean- 
ing as parts of a sentence and gram- 
matically connected with each other; 
they only mean an action or some- 
thing connected with an action. In 
gdm dnaya^ gdm does not properly 
mean gotva^ but dnayanAnvita-gidva^ 


f.e., the bovine genus as connected 
with ** bringing.*’ We cannot have 
a case of a noun without some 
governing verb, and we vereA, Cf. 
Waits, as quot^ by T^fessor Sayce 
(Comparative Phildogg^ page 136) : 
** We do not think in words but in 
sentences ; hence we may assert 
that a living language consists of 
sentences^ not of words. * But a 
sentence is formed not of single 
independent words, but of wo^s 
which refer to one another in a par- 
ticular manner, like the correspond- 
ing thought^ which does not consist 
of single independent ideas, but of 
such as, connected, form a whole, and 
determine one another mutually.” 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE PANINI-DARsANA.^ 

If any one asks, “ Where are we to learn how to separate 
a root and an affist so as to be able to say, ‘This part is the 
original root and this is an affix,’ ” may we not reply that 
to those who have drunk the waters of Patanjali this 
question produces no confusion, since it is notorious that 
the rules of grammar have reference to this very point of 
the separation of the original roots and affixes ? Thus the 
veiy first sentence of the veperable Patafijali, the author 
of the “ Great Commentary,” is “ atha £dbddnv4dsanam’* 
“ Now comes the exposition of words.” The particle atha 
(" now ”) is used here as implying a new topic or a com- 
mencement; and by the phrase, “exposition of words,” is 
meant the system of grammar put forth by Panini. Now 
a doubt might here arise as to whether this phrase implies 
that the exposition of words is to be the main topic or 
not ; and it is to obviate any such doubt that he employed 
the particle cUha, since this particle implies that what 
follows is to be treated as the main topic to the exclusion 
of everything else. 

The word “exposition” (cmuidsana), as here used, im- 
plies that thereby Vaidic words, such as those in the line 
iani no devir ahhUhfaye? &c., and secular words as ancillary 
to these, as the common words for “ cow,” “ horse,” “ man.” 

^ MddhftTfttiBes thiapeouUwtenn is etenuJ. He therefore treats of 
because the grammarians adopted ipkofa here, and not in his Jaimini 
and fully developed the idea of the chapter. 

Pdrva-Mimdrpsi school that sound * Rig-Veda. x. p. 4. 
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**dephant " bird,” &c., are made the subject of the exposi* 
tion, i.e., are deduced from their original roots and properly 
formed, or, in other words, arei explained as divided into 
root and affix. We must consider that the compound in 
this phrase represents a genitive of the object \iabddnv£ 6 r 
$amm standing for and as there is a 

rule of Panini (Jearniani eha, ii. 2, 14), which prohibits 
composition in such a construction, we are forced to con- 
cede that the phrase hbddnuSdsanam does not come before 
us as a duly authorised compound. 

Here, however, arises a discussion [as to the true appli- 
cation of the alleged rule of Paii^ini], for we hold that, by 
ii 3, 66, wherever an object and an agent are both ex- 
pressed in one and the same sentence in connection with 
a word ending with a ifit affix, there the object alone can 
be put in the genitive and not the agents ^ this limitation 
arising froin our taking libhayaprdpti in the siitra as a 
laJmvriM compound.f Thus we must say, “ Wonderful is 
the milking of cows by an unpractised cowherd.” We 
may, however, remark in passing that some authors do 
maintain that the agent may in such cases be put in the 
genitive (as well as the object) ; hence we find it stated in 
the Kd^ikd Commentary ; ** Some authors maintain that 
there should be an option in such cases without any dis- 
tinction, and thus they would equally allow such a con- 
struction as ‘ the exposition of words the teacher ’ or ‘ 6 y 
the teacher.' ” Inasmuch, however, as the words of the 
phrase in question really mean that the “exposition” 
intended relates to words and not to fkinys, 'and since this 
can be at once understood without any mention of the 

^ Eabddnuidtan^ it judg^ bj the we cannot tay dkharyo godoho Hkiki- 
apparent sense of Pdoini, ii. 2, 14, tma gopdlena (as it woiud violate iL 
would be a wrong compound ; but 2, 14), neitiier can we say dkharyo 
it is not so, because iL 2, 14 must be pavdqs doko 'HlahUoiga gofdatjfa (as 
interpreted in the sense of ii 3, 66, it would violate ii 3,-66). 
srfaence it follows that tiie compound * That is, the liftMyaprdpK of ii 
would only be wrong if there were 3, 66^ is » agreeing with 

an agent expressed <u welt at an kfiU in ii % 6^ ^ese points are 
object, if such a word as dcAdt^ all discussed at some .len^ in the 
Ifs^a followed. In the example given, Oominentarles on Pd^ini 
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Agent, i.e., the teacher, any such mention would be plainly 
superfluous ; and therefore as' the object and the agrat 
are not both expressed in one and the same sentence, this 
is not an instance of the genitive of the object (coming 
under ii. 3, 66, and ii. 2, 14), but rather an instance of 
quite another rule, viz., ii. 3, 65, which directs that an 
agent or an object, in connection with a word ending with 
a kjit affix, is to be put in the genitive [which in this 
instance is expressed by the iatjpurusha compound] ; and 
the compound in question will be strictly analogous to 
such recognised forms os idhrim-pravraichana, paldSa-id- 
tana, &c.^ Or we might argue that the genitive case 
implied in this ahcu^fhitatpurmha is one of the class 
called " residual,” in accordance with Pdnini’s rule (it 3, 
50), Let the genitive be used in the residuum,” in 
the other constructions not provided for by special rules] 
and in this way we might defend the phrase against the 
opponent’s attack. "But,” it might be replied, "your 
alleged ' residual genitive ’ could be assumed everywhere, 
and we should thus find all. the prohibitions of composi- 
tion in constructions with a genitive case rendered utterly 
nugatory.” This we readily grant, and hence Bbartrihari 
in his Vikyapadiya has shown that these rules are mainly 
useful where the question relates to the accent} To this 
effect are the words of the great doctor Yardhamana — 

" In secular utterances men may proceed as they will, 

"But in Yaidic paths let minute accuracy of speech be 
employed. 

"Thus have they explained the meaning of Fd^ini’s 
sdtras, since 

"He himself uses such phrases janXkartvk and toA- 
prayqjakd^"^ 

* These actniiUy occur in the Com- * These compound^ occur In FiU 

mentaries to Pdmn^ iL 2, 8 j iiL 3, mini’s own sdtrse (i. 4, 30, and i. 4, 
I17, fto. ^5), and would violate his own rule 

* This takes in all cases of rda- u> E 3 , 15, If we were to interpret 

tion, embanMa (t.e., $ka$hik(-mfn- the latter without soine such saving 
lendSUih modification as $hiuktkl kAt. 

* As in such rules as vi. Sy 139. 
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Hence it follows that the full meaning of the sentence 
in question (of the Maluxhlul^ya) is that "it is to be 
understood that the rules of grammar which may be 
taken as a synonym for ‘ tlie exposition concerning words ’ 
are now commenced.” 

"Well, then, for the sake of directly understanding 
this intetided meaning, it would have been better to have 
said ‘now comes grammar,’ as the words ‘now comes 
the exposition of words* involve a useless excess of 
letters." This objection cannot, however, be allowed, since 
the employment of such a word as dabddnuidsanam, 
the sense of which can be so readily inferred from its 
etymology, proves that the author intends to imply an 
end which shall establish that grammar is a subordinate 
study (a'Aga) to the Veda.* Otherwise, if there were no 
such end set forth, there would be no consequent applica- 
tion of the readers to the study of grammar. Nor may 
you say that this application will be sufficiently enforced 
by the injunction for study, “the Veda with its six sub- 
ordinate parts must be read as a duty without any (special) 
end” * because, even though there be such an injunction, 
it will not follow that students will apply to this study, if 
no end is mentioned which will establish that it is ait 
wfiga of the Veda. Thus in old times the students, after 
reading the Veda, used to be in haste to say — 

‘‘Are not Vaidic words established by the Veda and 
secular by common life, 

"And therefore grammar is useless?” 

Therefore it was only when they understood it to be an 
an^ of the Veda that they applied themselves to its 
study. So in the same way the students of the present 
day would not be likely to apply themselves to it eithert; 
It is to obviate this danger that it becqmes necessary to set 
forth some end which shall, at the same time, establish 

1 very word ktbda in Ubdd- * Oonqpnn Mw MiUler, SanA. 
nuidtanam implies the Veda, sinoe tAter., p. 1 13. It is quoted m from 
this is pre-eminently iMa. the Veda in the MahaUnshys. 
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that grammar is an aiiga of the Veda. If, when the end 
is explained, they should still not apply themselves, then, 
being destitute of all knowledge of the true formation of 
secular words, they would become involved in sin in the 
course of sacrificial acts, and would consequently lose their 
religious merit. Hence the followers of sacrifice read, One 
who keeps up a sacrificial fire, on using an incorrect word, 
should ofier an expiatory ofiering to Saraswati." Now it 
is to declare this end which establishes that it is an aiiga 
of the Veda that he uses the words at?ia kiMdimSdsanam 
and not aiha vydkar.aV’am. Now the rules of grammar 
must have an end, and a thing’s end is determined by men’s 
pursuit of it with a view thereto. Just as in a sacrifice 
undertaken with a view to heaven, heaven is the end; in the 
same way the end of the exposition of words is instruction 
concerning words, i.e., propriety of speech. “But,” an objec- 
tor may say, “ will not the desired end be still unattained 
for want of the true means to it? Nor can it be said 
that reading the Veda word by word is the true means ; 
for this cannot be a means for the understanding of words, 
smcQ.their number is infinite, as divided into proper and 
improper words.^ Thus there is a tradition that Bfihas- 
pati for a thousand divine years taught to Indrathe study 
of words as used in their individual forms when the Veda 
-is read word by word,’ and still he came not to the end. 
Here the teacher was B|*ihaspati, the pupil was Indra, and 
the time of study a thousand years of the gods ; and yet 
the termination was not reached, — how much less, then, 
in our day, let a man live ever so long? Learning is 
rendered efficient by four appropriate means, — reading, 
iinderstanding, practising, and handing it on to others ; 
but in the proposed way life would only suffice for the bare 
time of reading; therefore the reading uord by word is 
not a means for the knowledge of words, and consequently, 

1 In thn Caicntto text, p. 138^ dele In line 3 after Ihuvtt, and 

insert it in line 4 idter ktbddndm. 

* As in' the so-called pods text. 
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as we said at first, the desired end is not established.” 
We reply, however, that it was never conceded that the 
knowledge of words was to be attained by this reading 
word by word. And again, since general and special rules 
apply at once to many examples, when these are divided 
into the artificial parts called roots, &c. (just as one cloud 
rains over many spots of ground), in this way we can 
easily comprehend an exposition o'* many words. Thus, 
for instance, by the general rule (iii. 2, i), karmav>i, the 
affix an is enjoined after a root when the object is in 
composition with it; and by this rule w'e. learn many 
words, as humbkakdra, “ a potter,” Jcdij,daldva, “ a cutter of 
stems,” &c. But the supplementary special rule (iii. 2, 3), 
dto ’nupasarge leafy, directing that the affix is to be used 
after a root that ends in long d when there is ho upaaarga, 
shows how impracticable this reading word by word would 
be [since it would never teach us how to distinguish an 
upasarga\. “ But since there are other aiigas, why do your 
single out grammar as the one object of honour ? ” We 
reply, that among the six aiigas the principal one is 
grammar, and labour devoted to what is the principal is 
sure to bear fruit. Thus it has been said — 

” Nigh unto Brahman himself, the highest of all religious 
austerities, 

” The. wise have called grammar the first aiiga of the 
Veda.” 

HenCe we conclude that the exposition of words is the 
direct end of the rules of grammar, but its indirect end is 
the preservation, &c., of the Veda. Hence it has been 
said bjTthe worshipful author of the great Commentary 
[quoting a Varttika], “ the end (or motive) is preservation, 
inference, scripture, facility, and assurance.”^ Moreover 
prosperity arises from the employment of a correct word ; 
thus £dtyayana has said, “There is prosperity in the 
employment of a word according to the 4 dsira; it is equal 
to the words of the Veda itself.” Others alw have asid 
> See Ballantyne*! MahdlkdAya, pp. 13, 64 . 
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that “a single word thoroughly understood and rightly 
used becomes in Swarga the desire-milking cow/* Thus 
(they say) — 

“ They proceed to heaven, with every desired happiness, 
in well-yoked chariots of harnessed speech ; 

**But those who use such false forms as ouMkramata 
must trudge thither on foot.” ^ 

Nor need you ask “ how can an irrational word possess 
such power ? ” since we have revelation declaring that it 
is like to the great god. For the Sruti says, “ Four are its 
horns, three its feet, two its heads, and seven its hands, — 
roars loudly the threefold-bound bull, the great god enters 
mortals” (Rig-Veda, iv. 58, 3). The great commentator 
thus explains it: — The “four horns” are the four kinds 
of words — nouns, '^erbs, prepositions, and particles; Its 
“ three feet ” mean the three times, past, present, and future, 
expressed by the tense-affixes, laf, &c. ; the “ two heads,” 
"the eternal and temporary (or produced) words, distin- 
guished as the “manifested” and the “ manifester ; ” its 
“seven hands” are the seven case affixes, including the 
conjugational terminations; " threefold bound,” as enclosed 
in the three organs — the chest, the throat, and the head. 
The metaphor “bull” (vrishdbha) is applied from its pouring 
forth {varshw^a), i.e., from its giving fruit when used with 
knowledge. “ Loudly roars,” i.e., utters sound, for the root 
ru means “ Sound ; ” here by the word “ sound ” developed 
speech (or language) ^ is implied ; “ the great god enters 
mortals,”— the “great god,”.t.«., speech,— enters mortals, 
i.e., men endowed wdth the attribute of mortality. Thus is 
declared the likeness [of speech]® to the supreme Brahman. 

The eternal word, called without parts, and the 

cause of the world, is verily Brahnisn ; thus it has been 

^ AdUkramaia seemi put here as Bhartrihari which immediately fol* 

9k purposely false form of the fre- low. 

quentative of kram for aehankra^ ’ One would naturaUy supply Joi- 
my<Ua. doaya after sdmyam, but the Mahd- 

’ Or it may mean the developed bhdshya has na^ 9 dmyam (see Bal- 
universe.” Compare the lines of lantyne’s ed., p. 27). 
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declared by Bhartnhaii in the part of hie book called the 
Brahmaka^^a — 

** Brahman, without beginning or end, the indestructible 
essence of speech, 

Which is developed in the form of things, and whence 
springs the creation of the world/’ 

“But since there is a well-known twofold division of 
words into nouns and verbs, how comes this fourfold 
division ? ” We reply, because this, too, is well known. 
Thus it has been said in the Prakint^aka — 

“ Some make a twofold division of words, some a four- 
fold or a fivefold, 

“Drawing them up from the sentences as root, affix, 
and the like.” 

Helaraja interprets the fivefold division as including 
karmapi'amckawCya*} But the fourfold division, men- 
tioned by the great commentator, is proper, since karma- 
pi'avcuihaniyaa distinguish a connection produced by a 
particular kind of verb, and thus, as marking out a par- 
ticular kind of connection and so marking out a particular 
kind of verb, they are really included in compounded 
prepositions (upasargas).* 

“ But,” say some, “ why do you talk so .much of an 
eternal sound caUed sphotat This we do not concede, 
since there is no proof that there is such a thing.” We 
reply that our own perception is the proof. Thus there 
is one word “ cow,” since all men have the cognition of a 
word distinct from the various letters composing it. You 
cannot say, in the absence of any manifest contradiction, 
that this perception of the win'd is a false perception. 

^ pre^ioBitions used separately ample, SHIcalyaMfjiihitdM anu frd^ 
as governing cases of their own, and tarthaif **he rained after the &(kalya 
not (as usually in Sanskrit) in com- hymns,*’ anu implies an understood 
IHMitidn. verb nUamj/Of ** having heard,” and 

* The harmupravachaniycu Imply this verb shows that there is a rela- 
a verb other than the one expressed, tion of cause and effect between the 
and they are said to determine the hymns and thd raim This ante il 
relation which is produced by this said to detennhie this relation, 
understood verb. Tlius in the ex- 
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Hence you must concede that there is such a thing as 
^hofa, as otherwise you cannot account for the c(^ition 
of the meaning of the word. For the answer that its 
cognition arises from tlie letters cannot bear examination, 
since it breaks down before either horn of the following 
dilemma : — Are the letters supposed to produce this cog- 
nition of the meaning in their united or their individual 
capacity ? Not the first, for the letters singly exist only 
for a moment, and therefore cannot form a united whole 
at all ; and not the second, since the single letters have no 
power to produce the cognition of the meaning [which the 
word is to convey]. There is no conceivable alternative 
other than their single or united capacity ; and therefore 
it follows (say the wise' in these matters) that, as the 
letters cannot cause the cognition of the meaning, there 
must be a sphofa by means of which arises the knowledge 
of the meaning ; and this sphofa is an eternal sound, dis- 
tinct from. the letters and revealed by them, which causes 
the cogiritiou of the meaning. “ It is disclosed {^hufyate) 
or revealed by the letters,” hence it is called sphop,, as 
revealed by the letters ; or “ from it is disclosed the 
meaning,” hence it is called sphota as causing the knowledge 
of the meaning, — these are the two etymologies to explain 
the meaning of the w^ord. And thus it hath been said by 
the w’orshipful Fatanjali in the great Commentary, “ Now 
what is the word ‘ cow’ gavJy f It is that word by which, 
when pronounced, there is produced the simultaneous 
cognition of dewlap, tail, hump, hoofs, and horns.” This 
is expounded by Kaiyafa in the passage cominencingV 
"Grammarians maintain that it is the word, as distinct- 
from the letters, which expresses the meaning, since, if 
the letters expressed it, there would be no use in pro- 
nouncing the second and following ones [as the first would 
have already conveyed all we wished],” and ending, “ The 
V&kyapaMya has established at length that it is the ^hofa 
which,, distinct from the letters and revealed by the sound 
expresses the meaning.” ^ 

^ See Ballantyne'e ed., p, lo. 
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Here, however, an objector may urge, " But should we 
not rather say that the sphota has nb power to convey the 
meaning, as it fails under either of the following alterna- 
tives, for is it suf jOied to convey the meaning when itself 
manifested or umnanifested ? Hot the latter, because it 
would then follow that we should find the effect of con- 
veying the meaning always produced, since, as sphofa is 
supposed to be eternal, and there would thus be an ever- 
present cause independent of all subsidiary aids, the effect 
could not possibly fail to appear. Therefore, to avoid this 
fault, we must allow the other alternative, viz., that sphxtfa 
conveys the meaning when it is itself manifested. Well, 
then, do the manifesting letters. exercise this manifesting 
power separately or combined ? Whichever alternative 
you adopt, the very same faults which you alleged against 
the hypothesis of the letters expressing the meaning, will 
have to be met in your hypothesis that they have this 
power to manifest tphofa. This has been said by Bhat^a 
in his lIimainsa- 41 oka-varttika — 

“ The grammarian who holds that sphofa is manifested 
by the letters as they are severally apprehended, 
though itself one and indivisible, does not thereby 
escape from a single difi&culty.” 

The truth is, that, as Pdnini (i. 4, 14) and Gotama (Sfit. 
ii. 123) both lay it down that letters only then form a 
word when they have an affix at the end, it is the letters 
which convey the word’s meaning through the apprehen- 
sion of the conventional association of ideas which they 
help.^ If you object that as there are the same letters in 
rasa as in sara, in nava as in vana, in dind as in nadi, in 
vidra as in rdma, in hlja as in Jdra, &c., these several 
pairs of words would not convey a different meaning, we 
reply that the difference in the order of the letters will 
produce a difference in the meaning. This has been said 
by Tautdtita — 

1 This is not very clear, the anu and so imply the soceesaive order of 
in anugraha might mean Irame^a^ the letters. 
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** As are the letters in number and kind, whose power 
is perceived in conveying any given meaning of 
a word, so will be the meaning which they 
convey.” 

Therefore, as there is a well-known rule that when the 
same fault attaches to both sides of an argument' it cannot 
be urged against one alone, we maintain that the hypothesis 
of the existence of a separate thing called spkota is un- 
necessary, as we have proved that it is the letters which 
express the word’s meaning [your arguments against our 
view having been shown to be irrelevant].” 

All this long oration is really only like a drowning man’s 
catching at a s^raw ; ^ for either of the alternatives is im- 
possible, whether you hold that it is the single letters or 
their aggregation which conveys the meaning of the word. 
It cannot be the former, because a collection of separate 
letters, without any. one pervading cause,* could never 
produce the idea of a word any more than a collection of 
separate flowers would form a garland without a string. 
Nor can it be the latter, because the letters, being sepa- 
rately pronounced and done with, cannot combine into 
an aggregate. For we use the term *' aggregate ” where a 
number of objects are perceived to be united together in 
one place ; thus we apply it to a Grislea tomentosa, an 
Acacia catechu, a Butea frondosa, &c., or to an elephant, 
a man, a horse, &c., seen together in one place; but these 
letters are not perceived thus united together, asr they are 
severally produced and pass away; and even on the 
hypothesis of their' having a “manifesting” power, they 
can have no power to form an aggregate, as they can only 
manifest a meaning successively and not simultaneously. 
Nor can you imagine an artificial aggregate in the letter8,r 
because this would involve a “mutual dependence” (or 
reasoning in a circle); for, on the one hand, the letters 
wou^ only become a word when their power to convey 

^ In the Oelonttk ecUtion, p. 142, * p. 14^ line 13, I aidd eSai 

lineii,I ieedi^pai»forha^aaia.- thw ni mllUm. 
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one meaning had been established; and, on the other hand, 
their power to convey one meaning would only follow 
when the fact of their being a word was settled. Therefore, 
since it is impossible that letters should express the mean- 
ing, we must accept the hypothesis of ^Tiota. “ But even 
on your own hypothesis that there is a certain thing called 
sjpho^a which expresses the meaning, the same untenable 
alternative will recur which we discussed before; and 
therefore it will only be a case of the proverb that 'the 
dawn finds the smuggler with the revenue-officer’s house 
close by.’ ” ^ This, however, is only the inflation of the 
world of fancy from the wide difference between the two 
cases. For the first letter, in its manifesting power, 
reveals the invisible i^hofa, and each successive letter 
makes this spho\a more and more manifest, just as the 
Veda, after one reading, is not retained, but is made sure 
by repetition; or as the real nature of a jewel is not 
clearly seen at the first glance, but is definitely mani- 
fested at the final examination. This is in accordance 
with the authoritative saying (of the teacher) : " The seed 
is implanted by the sounds, and, vlien the. idea is ripened 
by the successive repetition, the word is finally ascertained 
fimultanepusly with the last uttered letter.” Therefore, 
since Bhartrihari has shown in his first book that the 
UUtn of a word [being many and successive] cannot 
manifest the meaning of the word., as is implied by the 
very phrase, “We gain such and such a meaning from 
such and such a word" we are forced to assume the exist- 
ence * of an indivisible sphofa as a distinct category, which 
has the power to manifest the wonl’s meaning. All this 
has been established in the discussion (in the Mahdbhashya) 
on “genus” (j&ti), which aims at proving that the mean- 
ing of all words is ultimately that mmmum genus, i.e., that 

* The ghetto ia tiie pleoa where houee jnit ee d^y dawns end is thus' 
dues end taxes era odleetad. Some eei^t. Henoe the proverb meens 
Ohe eaxkus to evede pejment h tiddeijfdiiddhi. 
f^ng by a private, way by night, * top. 143 ^ line I read sphefo* 

taut he afiive* ti ti|e tax^oidleotor’s hsMdcaia for tphofdUdnm. 
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existence whose characteristic is perfect knowledge of the 
supreme reality ^ (Brahman). 

'* But if all words mean only that supreme existence, then 
all words will be synonyms, having all the same meaning ; 
and your grand logical ingenuity would produce an aston- 
ishing result in demonstrating the uselessness of human 
language as laboriously using several words to no purpose 
at the same time ! Thus it has been said — 

“The employment of synonymous terms at the same 
time is to be condemned; for they only express 
their meaning in turn and not by combina- 
tion.” 

“ Therefore this opinion of yours is really hardly worth 
the trouble of refuting ” 

All this is only the ruminating of empty ether; for 
just as the colourless ciystal is affected by different objects 
which colour it as blue, red, yellow, &c., so, since the sum- 
mum genus, Brahman, is variously cognised through its 
connection with different things, as severally identified 
with each, we thus account for the use of the various con- 
ventional words which arise from the different species,* as 
cow, &c., these being “ existence ” (the s^immum genus) as 
found in the individual cow, &c. To this purport we 
have the following authoritative testimony — 

“ Just as crystal, that colourless substance, when seve- 
rally joined with blue, red, or yellow objects, is 
seen as possessing that colour.” 

And so it has been said by Hari, “ Existence [pure and 
simple] being divided, when found in cows, &c., by reason 
of its connection with different subjects, is called this or 
that species, and on it all words depend. This they call 
the meaning of the stem and of the root. This is exist- 
ence, this the great soul ; and it is this which the affixed 
tva, Ud, &c., express ” (Paoini v. i, 1 19). 

1 GL Bklluitjiie*! TtaasL of tii« individual ; tiie Nvdya holda 

word moMU aa individual aa 
* TlioMinidiiMAMdatiiat a word distingninbed by mioh and audi a 
Beam tiM| goraa (/rfll) and not tb? genua (or qpecies). 
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Existence *’ is that great summum genua which is found 
in cows, horses, &c., differentiated by the various subjects 
in which it resides; and the inferior species, "cow,” 
"horse,” &c., are not really different from it; for the 
species “cow” and “horse” (gotva and aSwitvcC) a^ not 
really new subjects, but each is “ existence ” as residing 
in the subject " cow ” and “ horse.” Therefore all words, as 
expressing definite meanings, ultimately rest on that one 
mm/mim gernia existence, which is differentiated by the 
various subjects, cows, &c., in which It resides ; and hence 
"existence” is the meaning of the stem- word {prdiipadika). 
A “root” is sometimes defined as that which expresses 
hhdva ; ^ now, as hhdva is “ existence,” the meaning of a 
root is really existence.* ' Others say that a root should be 
defined as that which expresses “ abtion ” (Jeriyd); but here 
again the meaning of a root will really be “existence,” 
since this “ action ” will be a genus, as it is declared to 
reside in many subjects, accordance with the common 
definition of a genus, in the line — 

“ Others^ say that action (hriyd) is a genus, residing in 
many individuals.” 

So, too, if we accept Fdt^ini’s definition. (v. i, 119 ), “Let 
the, affixes tv^ and tal come after a word [denoting any- 
thing], when we^speak of the nature (bhdva) thereof,” it is 
■clear from the wery fact that abstract terms ending in tva 
or td [as ahatva and cMat^ate used in the sense of lih4>va, 
that they do express “eaistencer.” “This is pure exist- 
ence ” from its being free from all coining mto being or 
ceasing to be ; it is eternal, since, as all phenomena are 
developments thereof, it is devoid of any limit in Space, 
time, or substance: this existence is called "the great 
soul.” Such is the meaning of Hari’s two hdir^edai quoted 
above. So, too, it is laid down in ^ discussion on aem- 
hajidha [in iSui-s verses] that the ultimate meaning of all 

! I Of. Rig-Vedk PifitU. xit 5. aMnly Moaiv«d> diifiaitioQa pi mm» 
* He her» is to show tbeft gnunmatioel tenns. 

his view is confirmed hy the ooioe 


\ • 
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words is that something whose characteristic .ia perfect 
knowledge of the real meaning of the word Substance. 

" The true^ality is ascertained by its illusory forms ; the 
true substance is declared by words through illusory dis- 
guises; as the object, * Devadatta's house,’ is apprehended 
by a transitory cause of discrimination,* bht by the word 
‘house’ itself, the pure idea [without owners] is expressed.”* 
So, too, the author of the Mahdbhishya, wh^n explaining 
the Vdrttika,* “ a word, its meaning, and its connection 
being fixed,” in the passage beginning “ substance is eter- 
nal,” has shown that the meaning of all words is Brahman, 
expressed by the word “substance” and determined by 
various unreal * conditions [as “ the nature of horse,” &c.] 
According to the opinion of Vdjapyflyana, who main- 
tains that all words mean a gehus, words like “cow,” 
&c.,* denote a genus which* resides by intimate relation in 
different substances; and when this genus is apprehended, 
through its connection with it we apprehend the particular 
substance in which it resides. Words like " white,” &C'., 
denote a genus which similarly resides in qualities; through 
the connection with genus we apprehend the quality, and 
through the connection with the quality we apprehend, 
the individual substance. So in the case of words express- 
ing particular names, in consequence of the recognition 
that “ this is the same person from ffls first coming into 
existence to his final destruction, in spite of the difference 
produced by the various states of childhood, youth, adoles- 
cence, &c.,” we must accept a fixed genus as Devadatta- 
hood,* &a [as directly denoted by them]. So, too, in words 
expressing “action’’ a genus is denoted; this is the root- 
meaning,tAs inpafkaU, “he reads,” &c., since we find here 
a .meaning common to all who read.- 

^ Biiiw b only its ^ In p. 145, line 8^ reed anUya 

■tnndbnt owner. tmaivatAa. 

*8olijtiiew«Hnb"liOEse,'*“oow,’' * We have the well-known 
ka, Bndanan b nehy meeai^ the four gnunmatbal oategonos, 'yibi, 
one eibtaaoe.. ffuna, dravjfa or and kH/gd. 

* OLBdlM^e Mehdblrthfayn^ < Bot of. Siddli. Moktir., pi 6 , 
pp. 44, 5a Unh la. 
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In the doctrine of Vvadi, who maintained that words 
meant individual things [and not classes or genera], the 
individual thing is put forward as that which is primarily 
denoted, while the genus is implied [as a characteristic 
mark] ; and he thus avoids the alleged faults of “ indefinite* 
ness,” and “ wandering away from its proper subject.” ^ 

Both views are allowed by the great teacher Panini; 
since in i. 2 , 58, he accepts the theory that a word means 
the genus, where he says that "when the singular is used 
to express the class the plural may be optionally used ” 
[as in the sentence, “ A Brahman is to be honoured,” which 
may equally run, “ Brahmans are to be honoured ”] ; while 
in i. 2, 64, he accepts tlie theory that a word means the 
individual thing, where he says, "In any individual case 
there is but one retained of things similar in form ” 
the dual means Kama and Hama, and the plural means 
Bama, and Kama and Bama; but we retain only one, 
adding a dual or plural affix]. Grammar, in fact, being 
adapted to all assemblies, can accept both theories with- 
out being compromised. Therefore both theories are in a 
sense true ; ^ but the real fact is that all words ultimately 
mean the Supreme Brahman. 

As it has been said. 

” Therefore under the divisions of the meanings of words, 
one true universal meaning, identical with the one 
existent, shines out in many forms as the thing 
denoted.” 

Hari also, in his chapter discussing sanibandha, thus 
describes the nature of this true meaning — 

^ Thus we read in the Siddhinta should not include ; if it is held to 
Muktitvali^ p. 82| that the Mimdipsd mean many individuals, it will have 
holds that a word means the genus an endless variety of meanings and 
and not the individual, sinoe other- be ** indefinite.” 
wise there would be vyahkiehdra, and ^ This seems the meaning of the 
dnantya (cf. also Mahe^aohandra text as printed .lotmdl dtayai/b sal- 
Nydyaratna*s note, Kdvya-pralUUa, yam, but 1 shotild prefer to read 
p. lo). If. a word ia hdd to mean conjeeturally tamid adaayaifb mt- 
only one individual, there will be the yam, ^therefore non-duality is the 
first fault, as it will ” wander away” truth/* 
and equally express others wbiqh it 
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*‘That meaning in which the sabject, the object, and 
the perception [which unites them] are insuscep- 
tible of doubt,^ ihca only is called the truth by 
those who know the end of the three Vedas.” 

So too in his description oi substance, he says — 

“ Thai which remains as the Beal during the presence 
of modification, as the gold remains under the 
form of the ean-ing , — thai wlierein change comes 
and goes, that they call the Supreme Nature.” 

The essential unity uf the word and its meaning is 
maintained in order to preserve inviolate the non-duality 
of all things which is a cardinal doctrine of our philo- 
sophy. 

"This [Supreme Nature] is the thing denoted by all 
words, and it is identical with the word ; but the relation 
of the two, while they are thus ultimately identical, varies 
as does the relation of the two souls.” * 

The meaning of this Karika is that Brahman is the 
one object denoted by all words; and this one object has 
various differences imposed upon it according to each 
particular form; but the conventional variety of the 
differences produced by these illusory conditions is only 
the result of ignorance. Non-duality is the true state ; 
but through the power of “ concealment ” * [exercised' by 
illusion] at the time of the conventional use of words a 
manifold expansion takes place, just as is the case during 
sleep. Thus those skilled in Vedanta lore tell us — 

*‘As all the extended world of dreams is only the 
development of illusion in me, so all this extended 
waking world is a development of illusion like- 
wise.” 

When the unchangeable Supreme Brahman is thus 
known as the existent joy-thought and identical with the 
individual soul, and when primeval ignorance is abolished, 

1 jSsA they can only be the absolute * The Sa^vffUot the text seems 

llrahman who alone exists. to oorreq>ond to the demrana so fre- 

SeU. the individual soul {jlta) quent in Veddnta books. 

«ud Biahmaa 
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final Hiss is accomplished, which is best defined as the 
abiding in identity with this Brahman, according to the 
text, “He who is well versed in the Word- Brahman 
attains to the Supreme Brahman.*’ ^ And thus we estab- 
lish the fact that the “ exposition of words ” is the means 
to final blisa 

Thus it has been said>- 

“They call it the door of emancipation, the medicine 
of the diseases of speech, the purifier of all sciences, 
the science of sciences.”* 

And so again — 

“ This is the first foot-round of the stages of the ladder 
of final bliss, this is the straight royal road of the 
travellers to emancipation.” 

Therefore our final conclusion is that the ^dstra of 
grammar should be studied as being the means for attain- 
ing the chief end of man. E. B. G. 

^ This pauage is quoted in the Upanishad, £ 3f x» where it is ex- 
ICaitri Upanishad/vi. 22. plained by daipkara as vidydw adki 

^ AdJUvidyam, oooura in Taitt. yad darianam tad adhividyam. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE SiNKHTA-DABSANA. 

"But how can we accept the doctrine of illusory emana- 
tion [thus held by the grammarians, following the guidance 
of the p^rva and uttara Miindipsd schools], when the 
system of development propounded by the Sahkhyas is 
still alive to oppose it ? ” Such is their loud vaunt Now 
the ^astra of this school may be concisely said to maintain 
four several kinds of existences, viz., that which is evol- 
vent ' only, that which is evolute only, that which is both 
evolute and evolvent, and that which is neither, (a.) Of 
these the first is that which is only evolvent, called the root- 
evolvent or the primary ; it is not itself the evolute of any- 
thing else. It evolves, hence it is called the evolvent 
(prakriti) since it denotes in itself the equilibrium of the 
three qualities, goodness, activity, and darkness. This is 
expressed fin the SdUkhya Karika], " the root-evolvent is 
no evolute; *It is called the root-evolvent, as being both 
root and evolvent; it is the root of all the various effects,^ 
as the so-called great one/* &c., but of it, as the primary, 
there is no root, as otherwise we should have a regrmrn 
ad Nor can you reply 'that such a regreaaus ad 

infinUvm is no objection, if, like the bontinued series of 
seed and shoot, it can be proved by ilie evidence of our 
senses,*— because here there is no evidence to establish the 
hypothesis. (&.) The "evolutes and evolvents” are the 
great one» egoism, and the subtile elements, — thus the 

* 1 bomw tbk tern fopm Br. HaU. 

* ConpaMKwnintfajali, 1 4. 
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Sdfikhya Elarikd (§ 3), “ the seven, the great one, &c., are 
evolute-evolvents.” The seven are the seven principles, 
called the gi’eat one, &c. Among these the great prin- 
ciple, called also the intellect,^ &c., is itself the evolute of 
nature and the evolvent of egoism ; in the same manner 
the principle egoism, called also " self-consciousness ” 
{ahhimdna), is the evolute of the great one, intellect; but 
this same principle^ as affected by the quality of dark- 
ness, is the evolvent of the five rudiments called subtile 
elements ; and, as affected by the quality of goodness, it 
is the evolvent of the eleven organs, viz., the five organs 
of perception, the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and skin; the five 
organs of action, the voice, hands, feet, anus, and genera- 
tive organ ; and the mind, partaking of the character of 
both; nor can you object that in our arrangement the 
third quality, activity, is idle, as it acts as a cause by 
producing action in the others. This has been thus 
declared by l^vara Krishpa in his Karikas * (§ 24-27), 
"Self-consciousness is egoism. Thence proceeds a two- 
fold creation, the elevenfold set and the five elemental 
rudiments. From modified ^ egoism originates the class of 
eleven imbued with goodness ; from egoism as the source 
of the elements originate the rudimentary elements, and 
these are affected by darkness ; but it is only from egoism 
as affected by activity that the one and t^ other rise. 
The intellectual organs are the eyes, the ears, the nose, the 
tongue, and the skin ; those of action are the voice, feet, 
hands, anus, and organ of generation. In this set is mind, 
which has the character of each; it determines, and it 
is an organi (like the other ten> from leaving a common 

1 One great defect in the Sdhkhya * It ia angular that this ia M&d< 

nomenclature is the ambiguity be- hava’a prindj^ SdAkhya authority, 
tween the terms for intellect (Mod&i) and not the Siftkhya Sdtras. 
and those for mind {manai). Mad- * VaUfUa is here a technical term 
hava here applies to the former the meaning that gooy^eas predominates 
torm anta^vrana or “ internal over darkneaV aikd activity. On 
organ," the proper term fw the this Kdrikd, comp. Dr. Hall’s pte- 
latter. I have ventured to alter.it face to the Sdhkbya-sira, pp. 30- 
in the translation. 35* 
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property with tbem.”^ All this has been explained at 
length by the teacher Vachaspati Milra in the Sdhkhya- 
tattva-kaumudl 

(c.) The “ evolute only means the five gross elements, 
ether, &c., and the eleven organs, as said in the Karikd, 
The evolute consists of sixteen ; ” that is, the set of six- 
teen is evolute only, and not evolvent. Although it may 
be said that earth, &c., are the evolvents of such produc- 
tions as cows, jars, &c., yet these are not a different “prin- 
ciple” {tattvcC) from earth, &c., and therefore earth, &c., 
are not what we term “ evolvents ; ” as the accepted idea 
of an evolvent is that which is the material cause of a 
separate principle; and in cows, jars, &c., there is tlie 
absence of being any such first principle, in consequence 
of t,heir being all alike gross possessed of dimensions] 
and perceptible to the senses. The five gross elements, 
ether, &c., are respectively produced from sound, touch, 
form, taste, and smell, each subtile element being accom- 
panied by all those which precede it, and thus the gross 
elements will have respectively one, two, three, four, and 
five qualities.^ The creation of the organs has been pre- 
viously described. This is thus propounded in the Safi- 
khya Kdrikd (§ 22) — 

“ Erom nature springs the great one, from this egoism, 
from this the set of sixteen, and from five among 
the sixteen proceed the five gross elements.” 

(d.) The soul is neither,— as is said in the Kdrikd, “The 
soul is neither evolvent nor evolute.” That is, the soul, 
being absolute, eternalt, and subject to no development, is 
itself neither the evolvent nor the evolute of aught beside. 
Three kinds of proof are accepted us establishing these 
twenty-five principles ; and thus the Kdrikd (§ 4). 

“Perception, inference, and the testimony of worthy 
persons are acknowledged to be the threefold proof, for 

^ As produced, like them, from ^ Cl. Colebrooke Essays, vol. i. p. 
modified egoism. The reading 236. The tannidirat will reproduce 
haUfiairilMlptUmaka^ must be cor« themselves as the respective qualities 
rected the Sdfikhya Kirikd. of the srois elements. 
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they comprise every mode of demonstration. It is from 
proof that there results belief of that which is to be 
proven.” 

Here a fourfold discussion arises as to the true nature 
of cause and effect. The Saugatas^ maintain ^at the 
existent is produced from the non-existent; the Naiyi- 
yikas, &c., that the (as yet) non-existent is produced from 
the existent; the Yeddntins, that all effects are an illusory 
emanation from the existent and not themselves really 
existent; while the Sabkhyas hold that the existent is 
produced from the existent. 

(a.) Now the first opinion is clearly untenable, since 
that which is itself non-existent and unsubstantial can 
never be a cause any more them the hare’s horn; and, again, 
the real and unreal can never be identical 

(h.) Nor can the non-existent be produced from the 
existent; since it is impossible that that which, previous 
to the operation of the originating cause, was as non- ' 
existent as a hare's horn should ever be produced, 
become connected with existence ; for not even the cleverest 
man living can make blue yellow.* If you say, ” But are 
not /existence and nOn-existence attributes of the same 
jar?” this is incorrect, since we cannot use such an 
expression as " its quality ” in regard to a non-existent 
subject, for it would certainly imply that the subject 
itself did exist. Hence we conclude that the effect is 
existent even previously to the operation of the cause, 
which only produces the manifestation of this already 
existent tUng, just like the manifestation of the oil in 
sesame seed by pressing, or of the milk in cows by milk- 
ing. Again, ^ere is no example whatev^ to prove the 
production of a thing previously non-existent. 

Moreover, the cause must produce its effwt as being 
either connected with it or not connected ; iju the former 

1 A BMne of the BnddbiaU. noroirwiiaii 

* i.A, thenatanof »tliiiia(Aw> aSus. 

Mdf») oumot bo •Itored-^ rnsn 
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alteniative the effect’s existence is settled by the rule 
that connection can only be between two existent things; 
in the latter, any and every effect might arise from any 
and every cause, as there is nothing to determine the 
action of an unconnected thing. This has been thus put 
by the SaUkhya teacher : — “ From the supposed non-exist- 
ence of the effect, it can have no connection with causes 
which always accompany existence; and to him who 
liolds the production of a non-conbected thing there arises 
an utter want of determinateness.’' If you rejoin that ” the 
cause, though not connected with its effect, can yet pro- 
duce it, where it has a capacity of so doing,' and this capa- 
city of producing is to be inferred from seeing the effe'ct 
actually produced,” still this cannot be allowed, since in 
such* a case as “there is a capacity for producing oil in 
sesame seeds,” you cannot determine, while the oil is 
non-existent, that there is this capacity in the sesame 
seeds, whichever alternative you .may accept as to their 
being connected or not with the oil [since our before-men- 
tioned dilemma will equally apply here]. 

From our tenet that the cause and effect are identical, 
it follows that the effect does not exist distinct front the 
cause; thus the cloth is not something distinct from the 
threads, as it abides in the latter [as its material cause] ; 
but where this identity is not found, there we do not find 
the relation of cause and effect ; thus a horse and a cow are 
distinct from each other [for one is not^peUduced from the 
other, and therefore their qualities are not the same]; but 
the cloth is an acknowledged effect, and therefm» not any^ 
thing different ftoin.ite cause.^ If you object that, if this 
were* true, the sepfuratejy^ireads ought ^o fulfil the office of 
clothing, we reply, that office of dpthing is fulfilled by 
the threads nat^featiUg the nature of cloth when they are 
placed in 9. particttkw arrangement As the limbs of a 
tortoise when they retife within its sheU are concealed, 

I I take arAdntarttM turn m ka'vsel Mpaii’a IkSkm Kak^ 

simply lihitimm [ci. TStiaittiw Tsr- mmU, p. 47). 
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ttnd, when they come forth, are revealed, so the particular 
effects, as cloth, &c., of a cause, as threads, &c., when they 
come forth and are revealed, are said to be produced ; and 
when they retire and are concealed, they are said to be 
destroyed ; but there is no such thing as the production 
of the non-existent or the destruction of the existent As 
has been said in the Bhagavad Gitd (ii. i6) — 

“ There is no existence for the non-existent, nor non- 
existence for the existent” 

And,. in fact, it is by inference from its effects that we 
establish the existence of the great evolvent, Nature {pra~ 
kriti). This has been said [in the Karika, § 9] — 

” Effect exists, for what exists not can by no operation 
of cause be brought into existence ; materials, too, 
are selected which are fit for the purpose; every- 
thing is not by every means possible ; what is 
capable does that to which it is competent ; and 
like is produced from like,” ^ 

Nor can we say [with the Vedantin] that the world is 
an illusory emanation from the one existent Brahman, 
because we have no contradictory evidence to preclude 
by its superior validity the primd /acie belief that the 
external world is real [as we have in the case of mistaking 
a rope for a snake, where a closer inspection will discover 
the error] ; and again, where the subject and the attributed 
nature are so dissimilar as the pure intelligent Brahman 
and the unintelligent creation, we can no more allow the 
supposed attribution to be possible than in the case of 
gold and silver [which no one mistakes for each other]. 
Hence we conclude that an effect which is composed of 
happiness, misery, and stupidity, must inaply a cause 
similarly composed ; and our argument is as follows : — 
The subject of the argument, viz., the external World, must 
have a material cause composed of happiness^ misery, and 
stupidity, because it is itsedf endued therewith; whatever 
is endued with certain attributes must htive a cause endued 

> Ookbrodw'S tnadcUoa. 
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vith the same, — thus a ring has gold for its material cause, 
because it has the attributes of gold; our subject is a 
similar case, therefore we may draw a similar conclusion. 
What we call “being composed of happiness” in the 
external world is the quality of goodness; the “being 
composed of misery ” is the quality of activity ; ' the 
“being composed of stupidity” is the quality of dark- 
ness ; hence we establish our cause composed of the three 
qualities (t.e., prakriti. Nature). And we see that indi- 
vidual objects are found by experience to have these three 
qualities; thus Maitra’s happiness is found in his wife 
Satyavatf, because the quality of “goodness” in her is 
manifested towards him; but she is the misery of her 
fellow-wives, because the quality of “ activity ” is mani- 
fested towards them; while she causes indifference to 
Chaitra who does not possess her, because towards him 
the quality of “darkness” is manifested. So, too, in 
other cases also; thus a jar, when obtained, causes us 
pleasure ; when seized by others it causes us pain ; but it 
is viewed with indifference by one who has no interest in 
it. Now this being regarded with no interest is what 
we mean by “ stupidity,” since the word moka is derived 
from the root mvh, “ to be confused,” siuce no direct action 
of the mind arises towards those objects to which it is 
indifferent. Therefore we hold that all things, being 
composed of pleasure, pain, and stupidity, must have as 
their cause Nature, which consists of the three qualities. 
And so it is declared in the . Svetdivatara Upanishad 
Civ. 5)-^ 

“The one unborn, for his enjoyment, approaches the 
one unborn (Nature) which is red, white, and black, 
and produces a manifold and similar offspring; the 
other unborn abandons her when once she has been 
enjoyed.” 

Here. the words “red,” “white,” and "black,-” express 
the qualities "activity,” "goodness,” and "darkness,” from 

1 Or “patrioB," n^. 
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their severally possessing the same attributes of colouring, 
manifesting, aind concealing. 

Here, however, it may be objected, ** But will not your 
unintelligent Nature, without the superintendence of some- 
thing intelligent, fail to produce these 'effects, intellect, 
&c. ? therefore there must be some intelligent super- 
intendent; and hence we. must assume .an all-seeiug, 
supreme Lord.” We reply that this does not follow, since 
even unintelligent Nature will act under the force of an 
impulse; and experience shows us that an unintelligent 
thing, without any intelligent superintendent, does act for 
the good of the soul, just as the unintelligent milk acts for 
the growth of the cal^ or just as the unintelligent rain acts 
for the welfare of living creatures ; and so unintelligent 
Nature will act for the liberation of the soul. As it has 
been said in. the Karikd (§ 57) — 

“ As the unintelligent milk acts for the nourishment of 
the calf, so Nature acts for the liberation of soul.” 

But as for the doctrine of **a Supreme Being who acts 
from compassion,” which has been proclaimed by beat of 
drum by the advocates of his existence, this has well-nigh 
passed away out of hearing, since the hypothesis fails to meet 
eitiier of the two alternatives. For does he act thus hefoi'e 
or c^r creation ? If you say “ before,” we reply that as 
pain cannot arise in the absence of bodies, &c., thete'will 
be no need, as long as there is no creation, for his desire to 
free living beings from pain [which is the main character- 
istic of compassion] ; and if you adopt the second alterna- 
tive, you will be reasoning in a circle, as on the one hand 
you will hold that God created the world through com- 
passion [as this is His motive in acting at all], and on 
the other hand^ that He compassionated after He had 
created. Therefore we hold that the development of 
unintelligent Nature [eveunvithout any intelligent super- 

^ In other word8~on the one on the other httidi it wm the exist- 
hand the existing misery of beinfs enoe of noreeled world which caused 
induced God to create a world- in their misery at all. 
order to relieve their misery, sM 
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intendeut] — in the order of the series intellect^ self'Oqno 
soiousne^ &c., — is caused by the union of Kature and. 
Soul, and the moving impulse is the good of Soul. Jnst 
as there takes place a movement in the iron in the prpx> 
imity of the unmoved magnet, so there takes place a 
movement in Nature in the proximity of the unmoved 
Soul ; and this union of Nature and Soul is caused by 
mutual dependence, like the union of the lame man and 
the blind man. Nature, as the thing to be experienced, 
depends on Soul the experiencer ; and Soul looks to final' 
bliss, as it seeks to throw off the three kinds of paip, 
which, though really apart from it, have fallen- upon it by 
its coming under the shadow of intellect through not 
recognising its own distinction therefrom.' This, final 
bliss [or absolute' isolation] is produced by the discrimina* 
tiott of Nature and Soul, nor is this end possible without it; 
therefore Soul depends on N ature for its final bliss. Just as 
a lame man and a blind man,* travelling along with a cara- 
van, by some accident having become separated from 
their companions, wandered slowly about in great dismay, 
till by good luck they met each other, and then the lame 
man mounted on the blind man’s back, and the blind 
man, following the path indicated by the lame man, 
reached his desired goal, as did the lame man also, mounted 
on the other’s shoulders; so, too, creation is effected by 
Nature and the soul, which are likewise mutually de- 
pendent. This has been said in the Karikd (§ 21) — 

"For the soul’s contemplation of Nature and for its 
final separation the union of both takes place, as 
of the lame man and the blind man. By that 
union a creation is formed.” . 

" Well, I grant that Nature’s activity may take place 
for the good of the soul, but how do you account for its 

> Bondage, fta, reside in the in- piece of folk-lore. It is found in 
tellect, and are only rdeeted upon the Babylonian Talmud, Sankedrimt 
soul through its proximity (ef. SdA- fol. 91, \ and in the Oesta Bornan- 
HuamravathanamiUkfaf L 58). orum. 

. ’ This apologue is a widely spread 
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ceasing to act ? ” I reply, that as a wilful woman whose 
faults have once been seen by her husband does not return 
to him, or as an actress, having performed her part, retires 
from the stage, so too does Nature desist. Thus it is said 
in the Kaiikd (§ 59)— 

“As an actress, having exhibited herself to the spec- 
tators, desists from the dance, so does Nature desist, 
having manifested herself to Soul.” 

For this end has the doctrine of those who follow 
Kapila, the founder of tlie atheistic Sdftkhya School, been 
propounded. R B. C. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE PATANJALI-DABSAnA. 

We now set forth the doctrine of that school which pro- 
fesses the opinions of sach ]\Iunis as Patahjali and others, 
who originated the system of the Theistic Safikhya philo- 
sophy This school follows the so-called Yoga Sastra 
promulgated by Patahjali, and consisting of four chapters, 
which also bears the name of the “ SaAkhya Pravachana,” or 
detailed explanation of the Sahkhya.* In the first chapter 
thereof the venerable Patanjali, having in tlie opening 
aphorism, “Now is the exposition of Concentration” 
{yoga), avowed his commencement of the Yoga ^tra, 
proceeds in the second aphorism to give a definition of 
his subject, " Concentration is the hindering of the modi- 
fications of the thinking principle,” and then he expounds 
at length the nature of Meditation (sainddhi). In the 
second chapter, in the series of aphorisms commencing, 
“The practical part of Concentration is mortification, 
muttering, and resignation to the Supreme,” he expounds 
the practical part of yoga proper to l)im whose mind is not 
yet thoroughly abstracted (iii 9), viz., tl^e five external sub- 
servients or means, “ forbearance,” and the rest. In the 
thud chapter, in the series commencing “ Attention is the 
fastening [of the mind] on some spot,” he expounds the 
three internal subservients — attention, contemplation, and 
meditation, collectively called by the name “.subjugation ” 
(saijiyama), and also the various superhuman powers which 

* Onthisjae Dr. Hall’* Draf. .to EMAkhy* Pr. Blubb., p. aot 8. Ghin,p. tu 
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are their subordinate fruit. In the fourth chapter, in the 
series commencing, “ Perfections spring from birth, plants, 
spells, mortihcatiop, and meditation,” he expounds the 
highest end, Emancipation, together with a detailed account 
of the five so-called “perfections” (siddkis). This school 
accepts the old twenty-five principles [of the Saftkhya], 
“Nature,” &c. ; only adding the Supreme Being as the 
twenty-sixth — a Soul untouched by affliction, action, fruit, 
or stock of desert, who of His own M ill assumed a body 
in order to create, and originated all secular or Vaidic 
traditions,' and is gracious towards those living beings who 
are burned in the charcoal of mundane existence. 

“But how can such an essence as .soul, undefiled as the 
[glossy] leaf of a lotus, be said to be burned, that we should 
need to. accept any Supreme Being as gracious to it?” 
To this we reply, that tlie quality Goodness develops itself 
as the understanding, and it is this which is, as it wero, 
burned by the quality Activity; and the soul, by the 
influence of Darkness, blindly identifying itself with this 
suffering quality, is also said itself to suffer. Thus the 
teachers have declared — 

“It is Goodness which suffers under the form of the 
understanding anu the substances belonging to 
Activity which torment,® 

And it is through the modification of Darkness, as 
wrongly identifying, that the Soul is spoken of as 
suffering.” 

Iff has been also said by Pataiijali ’ “ The power of the 
enjoyer, which is itself incapable of development or of 
transference, in an object which is developed and trans- 
ferred experiences the modifications thereof.” 

Now the “power of the enjoyer” is the power of intel- 
ligence, and this is the soul; and in an object which is 

1 j.e., he reveeled the Vede, end. * I reed }w-for le wUh l)r. Ibll'a 
eleo origineted the meening* . ef H8. Topjim mem rather "euacep. 
Wofda, as well aa instructeu the tible ot sufFerlngi*’ 
drat fathen of mankind in the arta * Thia ia realij Vydsa’a comm. 

life. on Sat , iv. 21 . 
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“developed” and “transferred,” or reflected, — i.f., in the 
thinking principle or the understanding,— it experiences 
the modifications thereof, iJe., the power of intelligence, 
being reflected in the understanding, receives itself the 
shadow of the understanding, and imitates the modifica- 
tions of it. Thus the soul, though in itself pure, sees 
according to the idea produced by the understandings and, 
while thus seeing at secondhand, though really it is dif- 
ferent from the understanding, it appears identical there- 
with. It is while the soul is thus suffering, that, by the 
practice of the eight subservient means, forbearance, reli- 
gious observance, &c., earnestly, uninterruptedly, and for a 
long period, and by continued resignation to the Supreme. 
Being, at length there is produced an unclouded recogni- 
tion of the distinction between the quality Goodness and 
the Soul; and the 'five “afflictions,” ignorance, &c., are 
radically destroyed, and the various “stocks of desert,” 
fortunate or unfortunate, are utterly abolished, and, the 
undefiled soul abiding emancipated, perfect Emancipation 
is accomplished. 

The words of the first aphorism, “ Now is the exposition 
of concentration,” establish the four preliminaries which 
lead to the intelligent reader’s carrying the doctrine into 
practice, viz., the object-matter, the end proposed, the 
connection [between the treatise and the object], and the 
person properly qualified to study it. The word " now ” 
(eUha) is accepted us having here an inceptive meaning, 
[as intimating that a distinct topic is now commenced]. 
“But,” it may be objected, "there are several pos- 
sible significations of this word atha ; why, then, should 
you show an unwai ranted partiality for this particular 
* inceptive’ meaning? The great Canon for nouns and 
their gender [the Amara Kosha Dictionary] gives mai^ 
such meanings. * Atha is used in the sense of an auspi- 
cious particle, — after, — now (inceptive), — what? (interro- 
gatively), — and all (comprehensively),’ Now we willingly 
surrender such senses as interrogation or comprehensive- 
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ness ; but since there are four senses certainly suitable, 
i.e., ‘ after,’ ‘ an auspicious particle,’ * reference to a pre- 
vious topic/ and ‘ the -inceptive now/ there is no reason 
for singling out the Iasi." This objection, however, will not 
stand, for it cannot bear the following alternative. If you 
maintain the sense of ” after,” then do you hold thao it 
implies following after anything whatever, or only after 
some deHhite cause as comprehended under the general 
definition of causation,^ i:e., “ previous existence [relatively 
to the effect] ” ? It cannot be the former, for, in accord- 
ance with the proverb that “ No one stands for a single 
moment inactive,” everybody must always do everything 
after previously doing something else ; and since this is at 
once understood without any direct mention at all, there 
could be no use in employing the particle atha to convey 
this meaning. Nor can it be the latter alternative ; be- 
cause, although we fully grant that the practice of concen- 
tration does in point of fact follow after previous tranquil- 
lity, &c., yet these are ratlier the necessary preliminaries 
to the work of exposition, and consequently cannot have 
that avowed predominance [which the presumed caitse 
should have]. “ But why should we not hold that the 
word atha implies that this very exposition is avowedly 
the predoiqinant object, and does follow after previous 
tranquillity of mind, &c. ? ” We reply, that the aphorism 
uses the term " exposition ” (annSdaanaj, and this word, 
etymologically analysed, implies that by which the yoga 
is explained, accompanied with definitions, divisions, and 
detailed means and results ; and there is no rule that such 
an exposition must follow previous tranquillity of mind, 
&c., the rule rather being that, as far as the teacher is 
concerned, it must follow a profound knowledge of the 
truth and a desire to impart it to others; for it is rather 
the student’s desire to know and his derived knowledge, 
which should have quiet of mind, &c., as t^ir precur- 
sors, in accordance with the words of iSruti : "** Therefore 

* Cf. Shdihd-foii^Meda, 15, a. 
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having become tranquil, self-subdued, loftily indifferent, 
patient, full of faith and intent, let him see the soul in 
the soul.” ' Nor can the word atJm imply the necessary 
precedence, in the teacher, of a profound knowledge of the 
truth and a desire to impart it to others ; because, even 
granting that both these are present, they need not to be 
mentioned thus prominently, as they are powerless in 
themselves to produce the necessary intelligence and effort 
in the student. Still [however we may settle these points] 
the question arises. Is the exposition of the yoga ascertained 
to be a cause of final beatitude or not ? If it is, then it is 
still a desirable object, even if certain presupposed condi- 
tions should be absent ; and if it is not, then it must be un- 
desirable, whatever conditions may be present.* But it is 
clear that the exposition in question is such a cause, since 
we have such a passage of the l^ruti as that [in the Ka|ha 
Upanisliad, ii. 12]: “By the acquirement of yoga or in- 
tense concentration on the Supreme Soul, the wise man 
having meditated leaves behind joy and sorrow;” and 
again, such a passage of the Smriti as that [in the Bhaga- 
vad Oita, ii. 53] : “ The intellect unwavering in contem- 
plation' M'ill then attain yoga.” Hence we conclude that it 
is xintenable to interpret atha as implying that 'the expo- 
sition must follow “ after " a previous inquiry on tlie part 
of the student, or “ after ” a previous course of ascetic 
training. and use of elixirs, &c. [to render the body 
strong]. 

But in the case of the Vedanta Sdtras, whicu open with 
the aphorism, “ Now, therefore, there is the wish to know 
Brahman,” l^ahkara Achaiya has declared that the incep- 
tive meaning of cUha must be left oqt of the question, as 
the wish to know Brahman is not to be undertaken [at 
will] ; and therefore it must be there interpreted to mean 
“after,” that this desire must follow a previous 

* datapath* Br., xIt. 7, 3, 38. different conditioos which tAka b 

* I read in the aeocmd olntise tad^ tapposed to assume as being nfost 
hkdve^pi^ understanding by tad the saniy present. 
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course of tranquillity, &c., as laid down by the well-known 
rule which enjoins the practice of tranquillity, self-contool, 
indifference, endurance, contemplation, and faith, the object* 
being to communicate the teaching to a proper student 
as distinguished by the possession of the four so-called 
“ means.” ^ 

“ Well, then, let us grant that atha cannot mean ' after; * 
but why should it not be simply an auspicious particle?” 
But this it cannot be, from the absence of any connection 
between the context and such auspicious meaning. Aus- 
piciousness implies the obtaining of an unimpeached and 
desired good, and what is desired is so desired as being the 
attainment of pleasure or the avoidance of pain ; but this 
auspiciousness cannot belong to the exposition of yoga, 
duce it is in itself neither pleasure.,nor the cessation of 
pain.* Therefore it cannot be at all established that the 
meaning of the aphorism is that “the exposition' of the 
yoga is auspicious ; ” for auspiciousness cannot be either 
the primary meaning of atha or its secondary meaning by 
metonymy, since it is its very sound which is in itself 
auspicious [without any reference to the meaning], like 
that of a drum. “ But why not say that just as an im- 
plied meanipg may enter into the direct meaning of a 
sentence, so an effect [like this of auspiciousness] may 
also be included, since both are equally unexpressed so far 
as the actual words are concerned?”* We reply, that in 
the meaning of a sentence the connection must be between 
the meaning of one woi'd and that of another ; otherwise 
we should be guilty of breaking the seal which t^e rule of 
the grammarians has set, that “ verbal expectancy* an be 
fulfilled by words alone.” 

1 Theao ue, i,the diMtimiiMtion * Granting that «Aa doea not 
of the eternal from the phenomenal ; here mean '*aaapieiou%’* why ahoold 
iL, the rejection of the fndt of ae< not this be the implied meaning, 
tion* here or hereafter ; iiLi thepoe* ae all allow that the particle ofAa 
•eaiion of the aix qmilitiea, tranquil* doea produoe an au^ieioua infla- 
li^; Ac.; and, Iv., the deaire for ence ? 

liberation. * te., a wotd'a incapacity to oon- 

' * It inay be tiiHa-JoJiaia, but it vey n meaning without aome other 
■ at itaelf tuiila. word to comply the conatmetion. 
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** But ought not a prayet for an auspicious commence^ 
ment to be put at the loginning of a ^tra, in order to 
lay the hosts of obstacles that would hinder the com* 
pletion of the work which the author desires to begin, 
and also to observe the immemorial practice of the good, 
since it has been said by the wise, ‘ Those li^tras become 
widely famous which have auspicious commencements, 
auspicious middles, and auspicious endings, and their 
students have long lives and are invincible in disputa* 
tion ’ ? ^ Now the word atha implies ^ auspiciousness,’ 
since thei'e is a Smriti which says, 

*' ' The word Om, and the word atha, — these two in the 
ancient time, 

*** Cleaving the throat of Brahman, came forth; there- 
fore they are both auspicious.* 

'* Therefore let the word atha stand here as signifying 
' auspiciousness,’ like the word ‘ vfiddhi ’ used by PaQini 
in his opening siitra ‘ vjHddhir dd aich* ” * This view, 
however, is untenable; since the very word atha, when 
heard, has an auspicious influence, even though it be 
employed to convey some other special signification, just 
as the hearing the sound of lutes, flutes, &c. [is aus^ 
picious for one starting on a journey]. If you still object, 
" How can the particle cUha have any other effect, if it is 
specially used here to produce the idea that the meaning 
of the sentence is that a new topic is commenced ? ” we. 
reply that it certainly can have such other additional 
effect, just as we see that jars of water brought for some 
other purpose are auspicious omens at the commence- 
ment cf a journey.^ Nor dc^ this contradict thesmyiti, 

. ^ Tbii fa found wiUi aomo varfa* m “ the se^d strengthening of • 
tions dn the M ahi bh ds hy * (p. 7 , vovreL” 

'Kielhom’s ecL) * In the old Bengali poem Chao* 

* The commentators h<dd that the 4b w* an interesting list of 
word vriddki^ fa placed at the be- uese mnens. The hero Chandra- 
glnniim .of the first sfitra, - while ketu, starting on a jounegr, has the 
piqiia^ in the second fa placed at tlw following good omens : On hfa right 
eid(ad sii pu 9 <M>)> inmmto ensure band a cow, a deer, a Bidhman, a 
an anqiicioas<qpeidn|^ vfiAUd mean* full-blown lotue ; on htoleft, a jadcal 
ing “i n cr ea se ^ ” "prosj^rity,” ae well and a jar full -of water. He hears 
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since tlie smriti will still hold good, as the words " they 
are both auspicious" mean only that they produce an 
auspicious effect. 

Nor can the particle atha have here the meaning of 
" reference to a previous topic,” since the previously men> 
tioned faults will all equally apply here, as this meaning 
really involves that of “ after ” [which we have already dis- 
cussed and rejected]. And again, in such discussions as 
this, as to whether this particular atha means "the inceptive 
now ” or “ after,” if another topic had been previously sug- 
gested, then “ reference thereto ” would be a possible mean- 
ing ; but in the present case [where no other topic has been 
previously suggested] it is not a possible meaning. There- 
fore, by exhaustion, the commentator finally adopts, for 
the atha of the siitra, the lemaining meaning of “the 
inceptive now.” So, when it is said [in the Tap^ya Brdh- 
ma^a, xvi. 8; i ; xvi. lo, i], “ Now this is the Jyotis,” 
“Now this is the Vidvajyotis,” ^ the particle atha is 
accepted as signifying the commencement of the descrip- 
tion of a particular sacrifice, just as the atha in the 
commencement of the Mahdbbashya, “ now comes the 
exposition of words," signifies the commencement of the 
Institutes of Grammar. This h^ been declared by 
Yydsa in bis Commentary on the Yoga Aphorisms, 
“ the atha in this opening aphorism indicates a com- 
mencement;” and Vdehaspati has similarly explained it 
ill his gloss ; therefore it may be considered as settled 
that the atha here indicates a commencement and also 
signifies auspiciousness. Therefore, accepting the view 

on his right hand the sound of fire omen according to all i^tras, and 
and a cowherdess calling ** milk ” to so is a tortoise, a rhinoceros, the 
buyers. He sees a cow with her calf, tuberous root of the vvater-lily, and 
a woman calling ** jaya,” dUrvd grass, a hare.” Elsewhere^ a vulture, t 
rice, garlands of flowers, diamonds, kite, a lizard, and woodman carry- 
sapphires, pearls, corals ; and on th^ ing wood are called bad omens, 
left twelve women. He hears drums * These are thd i^fjnes of two out 
and cymbals, and men dancing and of the four sacrifieeil lasting for one 
singing ” Hari.” It is, however, all day, in which a thousand cows are 
soiled by seeing a guana (yodA/Xd). given to the officiating Biihmans. 
The author odds, **Thia is a bad 
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that this atha implies a commencement, lei the student be 
left in peace to strive after a successful understanding of 
the Rostra tlirough the attainment of the y<ya, which is 
its proposed subject, by means of tlic teacher’s explana- 
tion of its entire purport. But here some one may say, 
“ Does not the smriti of Yajnavalkya say, ‘ Hiranyagarbha 
is the promulgator of the Yoga, and no other ancient 
sage ? * how then is Patanjali the teacher thereof?” We 
reply that it -vas for this reason that the venerable Patafi- 
jali,' that ocean of compassion, considering how difficult 
it was to grasp all the different forms of Yoga scattered up 
and down in the Puranas, &c., and wishing to collect 
together their essence, commenced his anuidsana, — the 
preposition ami implying that it was a teaching w'hich 
followed a primary revelation and was not itself the 
immediate origin of the system. 

Since this atha in the aj)horism signifies “ commence- 
ment,” the full meaning of the sentence comes out as 
follows : “ be it known that the institute for the exposi- 
tion of the yoga is now commenced.” In this institute 
the “ object-matter,” as being that which is produced by 
it, is yoga [or the “ concentration of the mind with its 
means and its fruit; the producing this is its inferior "end;” 
supreme absorption {kaivalya) is the highest " end ” of the 
yoga when it is produced. The "connection” between 
the institute and yoga is that of the producer and the 
thing to be produced; the "connection” between yoga 
and supreme absorption is that of the means and the 
end ; and this is well known from l^ruti and Sin^iti, 
as 1 have before shown. And it is established by the 
general context that those who aim at liberation are the 
duly qualified persons to hear this institute. Nor need 
any one be alarmed lest a similar course should be 
adopted with the opening aphorism of the Vedanta siitras, 
•• Now, therefore, there is a wish to know Brahman ; ” and 

^ He U here called phanipati, thor of the Mahdbhdshya, being ve- , 
** lord of snakes/' — Patafijali^ the an- presented as a snake in mythology. 
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lest here, too, we should seek to establish by the geneiui 
context that all persons who aim at liberation are duly 
qualified students of the Veddnta. For the word atha, as 
there used, signifies " succession " [or “ after ”] ; and it is a 
settled point that the doctrine can only be transmitted 
through a regular channel to duly qualified students, and 
consequently the question cannot arise as to whether any 
other meaning is suggested by the context. Hence it has 
been said, “ When ^ruti comes [as the determining autho- 
rity] ‘the subject-matter’ and the rest have no place.” ^ 
The full meaning of^this is as follows: Where a thing is 
not apprehended from the Yeda itself, there the “ subject- 
matter” and the rest can establish the true meaning, not 
otherwise ; but wherever we can attain the meaning by a 
direct text, there the other modes of interpretation are 
irrelevant. For when a thing is declared by a text of the 
Veda which makes its meaning obvious at once, the "sub- 
ject-matter ” and the rest either establish a contrary con- 
clusion or one not contrary. Now, in the former case, the 
authority which would establish this contrary conclusion 
is [by the very nature of " fruii ”] already precluded from 
having any force ; and in the latter it is useless. This is* 
all declared in Jaimini’s aphorism [iii. 3, 14] ; “ A definite 
text, a * sign,’ the ‘ sentence,’ the ‘ subject-matter,’ the 
‘relative position,’ or * the title,’ — when any of these come 
into collision, the later in order is the weaker because its 
meaning is more remote ” * [and therefore less obvious]. 
It has been thus summed up — 

* Cf. SaAkara, Veditnta-Sat., iii. must be a liquid like ghe^ since a 

3,49. ladle could not divide solid things 

* This is the Mbndipsd role for like the baked flour cakes. 3. 
settling the relative value of the Vdkya, “the beii^ mentioned in 
proofs that one thing-is anoillaij to one sentence,” t.e.; the coutext, 
another. 1. Atdt, “a definite text,” as in the text “‘(I cut) thee for 
as “let him offer with curds,” where food,* thus saying, he cuts the 
curds are dearly an ancillary part of branch;” here the words “(I cut) 
the sacrifice. 2. lAiga, “a sign,” or thee for food” an ancillary to the 
“ the sense of the words,” as leading action of cutthigj or in the text, “ I 
to an infennoe, as in the text “ he offer the .wdemne (oblation) to 
divides by the ladie ;” hen we inr Agni,” the words “the welcome 
f«r that the thing to be divided (oblation) to Agni,” as they form 
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“ A text always precludes the rest ; the * title ’ is always 
precluded by any of the preceding modes ; 

“But whether any inteirvening one is precluded, or 
itself precludes, depends on circumstances.” 

Therefore [after all this long discussion] it may be now 
considered as settled that, since it has an “object,” as well 
as the other pi'ellminarie*', the study of tlie ^tra, which 
teaches the Yora, is to be commenced like that of the 
Vedanta, which discusses the natui'e of Brahman. “ But,” 
it may be objected, “ it is the Yoga which was said to bo 
the object- matter, since it is this which is to be produced, 
not the Sastra.” We grant that the Yoga is the principal 
object, as that which is to be produced ; but since it is 
produced by the Sastra, especially directed thereto, this 
Sastra is the means for its production, and, as a general 
rule, the agent’s activity is directly concerned with the 
means rather than with the end. Just as the operations 
of Devadatta the woodcutter, t.e., his lifting his arm up 
and down, &c., relate rather to the instrument, i.e., the 
axe, than to the object, i.e., the tree, so here the speaker, 
Patafijali, in his immediate action of speaking, means 
the Yoga-^stra as his primary object, while he intends 
the .Yoga itself in his ultimate action of “ denotation.” 
In consequence of this distinction, the real meaning is 
that the commencing the Yogalai^ra is that which primarily 

one sentence with the words ** I divine work,” in oonneotion with the 
offer,” are ancillary to the act of mention of the atnndyya vessels, 
offering. 4. Prakara^a^ ”the sub- where this position proves that the 
ject-matter viewed as a whole, wittt hymn is ancillary to the action of 
an interdependence of its parts,’^ as sprinkling those vessels. 6. /Sound- 
in the (faria-pdf'Mmcisa sacrifice, Myd, 'Hitle;” thus the Yajurveda 
where the |iraydi;d^remonie8, which is called the special book for the 
have no special fruit mentioned, adhvaryu priests ; hence in any rite 
produce, as parts, a mystic influ- mentioned in it they are primd 
ence (opdrva) which helps forward Jaeie to be considered as the priests 
that influence of the whole bv which employed. The order in the aphor- 
the worshippers obtain heaven, ism represents, the relative weight 
Here the prakarana proves them to to be attached to each ; the first, 
be ancillary. 5. ithdna (or iraiiia), iruHf being the most important ; the 
^relative position” or ”wler,” as last^ sasidSAyd, the Imlst Cf. Jai- 
the recitM of the hymn SimdiA* miid’a Sfttraa, iii. 3, 14 ; Mtindifkid* 
dkmmt &e., ”Be ye purified for the parMdtikdt ppw ^ 9. 
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claims our attention ; while the " yoga,” or the restraint of 
the modifications of the mind, is what is to be expounded 
in this Sa^tra. " But as we read in the lists of roots that 
the root yiij is used in the sense of ‘joining,’ should not tlie 
word yoga, its derivative, mean ‘ conjunction,’ and not ‘ re- 
straint’? And indeed this has been said by Yajnavalkya:* — 
‘The conjunction of the individual and the supreme 
souls is called yoga * ” 

This, however, is untenable, since there is no possibility 
of any such action,* &c., in either as would produce this 
conjunction of the two souls. [Nor, again, is such aii 
explanation needed in order to remove the opposition of 
other philosophical schools]; for the notion of the con- 
junction of two eternal things is opposed to the doctrines 
of the Vaiieshika and Nyaya schools [and therefore they 
would still oppose our theory]. And even if we accepted 
the explanation in accordance with the Mimamsa £or 
Vedanta], our Yoga^astra would be rendered nugatory by 
this concession [and the very ground cut from under our 
feet]; because the identity of the individual and supreme 
souls being in that school something already accomplished, 
it could not be regarded as something to be produced by 
our iSastra. And lastly, as it is notorious that roots are 
used in many different senses,/ the root yuj may very M'ell 
be used here in the sense of “contemplation.”* Thus it 
has been said — 

“ Particles, prepositions, and roots — ^these three are all 
held to be of manifold meaning ; instances found in 
reading lire their evidence.” 

Therefore some authors expressly give yvj in this smse, 
and insert in their lists “yti; in the sense of samddhi.** 
Nor does this ’contradict Ydjfiavalkya’s declaration, as 
the word yoga, used by him, may bear this meaning; and 
he has himself said — 

1 /.&, Yogi-Y4jAav»Ikya, the an*, kriyd, which inoperly belongs only 
.thw of the YdjRanUejfo-gttd. Sm to the body, as the seal is dnuhtj^ 
Hall, Bttl. In^ac, p. > 4 ; Aufredit, * Sett, tamddki, or the restrainins 
Bodl. Oabd . , p. 87 6 . the mind and senses to profoona 

* Karman seems hero osed for contemplation. 
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** Samddhi is the state of identity of the individual and 
supreme souls ; this abiding absolutely in Brahman 
is the samddhi of the individual souL” 

It has been also said by the venerable Vyasa [in his Com- 
mentary on the Yoga-siitras, i. i], “ Yoga is samddkV' 

An objection, however, may .be here raised that “the 
term samddhi is used by Patafijali [in ii. 29] in the sense 
of one of the eight ancillary parts ^ of the eightfold con- 
centration (or yoga) ; and the whole cannot be thus itself 
a part as well os a whole, since the principal and the 
ancillary must be completely different from each other, as 
all their attendant circumstances must be different, just as 
M'e see in the dardap'drtjamdsa sacrifices and their ancillary 
rites the praydjas, and therefore samddhi cannot be .the 
meaning of yoga." We however reply that this objection 
is incorrect ; for although the term samddhi is used for 
etymological reasons 2 to express the ancillary port which 
is really defined [in iii. 3] as “ the contemplation which 
assumes the form of the object, and is apparently devoid of 
any nature of its own;” still the further use of this term to 
describe the principal state is justified by the author’s 
wish to declare the ultimate oneness of the two states [as 
the inferior ultimately merges into the superior]. Nor 
can you hold that etymology alone can decide where a 
word can be used ; because if so, as the word go, “ a bull,’' 
is derived by all grammarians from the root gam, “ to go,” 
tve ought never to use tiie phrase “ a standing bull ” [as 
the two words would be contradictory], and the man 
Devadatta, when going, would properly be called go, “ a 
buU;” and, moreover, the Sfitra, i. 2, distinctly gives us 
a definite justification for employing the word in this 
sense when it declares that “ concentration (yoga) is the 
suppression of the modifications of the thinking principle.” 
[The second or principal sense of samddhi will therefore 
be quite distinct from the first or inferior.] 

1 fisil “fwlMHaBoe, idis^oos olh pbtion, and meditation (KnnddAt).** 
iiemaee^po«ture% au ppr wto n of the * See Bbeja, Craun. iiL 3, samyag 
breath, reiitiaint» afttmtioa, oontem- ddhlj/aU moKO yatra m lamddhi^ 
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" But surely if yoga is held to be the suppression of the 
modifications of the thinking principle, then as these modi- 
fications abide in the soul as themselves partaking of the 
nature of knowledge, their suppression, or in other words 
their * destruction,’ would also abide in the soul, since it is a 
principle iti logic that the antecedent non-existence and de- 
struction abide in the same subject as the counter-entity to 
these negations and consequently in accordance with the 
maxim, ‘ This newly produced character will affect the sub- 
ject in which it resides,* the absolute independence of the 
soul itself would be destroyed.” This, however, we do not 
allow ; because we maintain that these various modifica- 
tions which are to be hindered,^ such as “ right notion,” 
" misconception,” “ fancy,” " sleep,” arid “ memory ” (i. 6), 
are attributes of the internal oigan (ekitta), since the power 
of pure intelligence, which is unchangeable, cannot become 
the site of this discriminative perception. Nor can you 
object that this unchangeable nature of the intelligent 
soul ’ has not been proved, since there is an argument to 
establish it; for the intelligent soul must be unchange- 
able from the fact that it always knows, while that 
which is not always knowing is not unchangeable, as the 
internal organ, &c. And so again, if this soul were sus- 
ceptible of change, then, as this change would be occa- 
sional, we could not predicate itsi always knowing these 
modifications. But the true view is, that while the 
intelligent soul always remains as the presiding witness, 
there is another essentially pure substance^ which abides 
always the same ; and as it is this which is affected by 
any given object, so it is this perceptible substance whicli 
is reflected as a shadow on the soul, and so produces an 

^ Thus, the antecedent non* * I rt^d niroddhavffdndmtormr^ 
existence and the destruction of the dhdndm, 

pot are found in tlie two halves in * CkU-JalH and chiH^ioHi = 
which the pot Itself (the c'mnter- souL 

entity to its own non-cxistence) re* * The taUva of the buddhi or the 

sides by Intimate relation (wmavdya^ inlernal organ, 

tambandha). 
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impression and thus Soul itself is preserved in its own 
proper independence, and it • is maintained to be the 
always knowing, and no suspicion of change alights upon 
it. That object by which the understanding becomes 
affected is known ; that object by which it is not affected 
is not known ; for the understanding is called “susceptible 
of change,” because it resembles the iron, as it is suscep- 
tible of being affected or not by the influence or want of 
influence of the object which resembles the magnet, — this 
influence or want of influence producing respectively 
knowledge or the want of knowledge. “ But inasmuch as 
the understanding and the senses which spring from egoism 
are all-pervading, are they not always connected with 
all objects, and thus would it not follow that there should 
be a knowledge everywhere and always of all things ?” 
We reply that even although we grant that they are all- 
pervading, it is only where a given understanding has 
certain modifications in a given body, and certain objects 
are in a connection with that body, that the knowledge of 
these objects only, and none other, is produced to that 
understanding ; and therefore, as this limitation is absb' 
lute, we hold that objects are just like magnets, and 
affect the understanding just as these do iron,— coming 
in contact with it through the channels of the senses. 
Therefore, the “ modifications ” belong to the understanding, 
not to the soul ; and so says the ^ruti, “ Desire, volition, 
doubt, faith, want of faith, firmness, want of firmness, — 
all this is only the mind.” Moreover, the sage Faffchaifikha 
declared the unchangeable nature of the intelligent s' il 
“The power tuat enjoys is unchangeable;” and so Pat- 
afijali also (iv. i8), “ The modifications of the under- 
standing are always known, — ^this arises from the a»- 
changeableness of the Ruling Soul.” The following is 
the argument drawn out formally to establish the change^ 

* This noond substance, “mind” tiw imege of tbc object aaa s — a nd 
0r ‘^uikdentandtiiff ” \lmddhif chiUa)^ looking-glasi (tc* soul) 
io like a looking-gTaBS, which reflectt 
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ableness of the understanding. The understanding is 
susceptible of change because its various objects are how 
known and now not known, just like the organ of hear- 
ing and the other organs of sense. Now, this change is no- 
toriously threefold, i.e., a change of “property,” of "aspect,”^ 
and of “ condition.” When the subject, the understanding, 
pSreeives the colour “blue,” &c., there is a change of 
“ property” just as when the substance “gold ” becomes a 
bracelet, a diadem, or an armlet ; there is a change of “as- 
pect” when the property becomes present, past, or future ; 
and there is a change of “ condition ” when there is a mani- 
festation or non-manifestation* of the perception, as of blue, 
&c.; or, in the case of gold, the [relative] newness or oldness 
[at two difTercnt moments] would be its change of condi- 
tion. These three kinds of change must be traced out by 
the reader for himself in different other cases. . And thus 
we conclude that there is nothing inconsistent in our 
thesis that, since “ right notion ” and the other modifica- 
tions are attributes of the understanding, their “ suppres- 
sion” will also have its site in the same organ. 

[Our opponent now urges a fresh and long objection 
to what we have said above.] “ But if we accept your 
definition that *yc^a is the suppression of the modifica- 
tions of the ehitta’ this will apply also to * sound sleep,’ 
since there too we may find the suppression [or suspen- 
sion] of the modifications found in kshipta, vikshipta, 
&c. ; but this would be wrong, because it is im- 
possible for the ' afflictions ’ to be abolished so long as 
those states called kshipta, &c., remain at all, and because 
they only hinder the attainment of the summum bonum. 
Let us examine this more closely. For the understand- 
ing is called kskipta^ 'restless,' when it is' restless [with 

* Vddiaqpati expteiiM M (>f tb« Cf. the 

JUIMeda.' CommenUtiM oq 

* 1 Uke as meaning mpAw * Tbese.ara generally called the 
(Mea. The e^ge of state takes five states of tiie thinking prlaeiple, 
place between the several moments cm!teW*iauijfBSoroiwi rt dSi • CtOm*' 

mentary, L 3, 18. • 
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an excess of tbe quality raja^, as being tossed about 
amidst various objects which engage it. It is called m 64 ha, 
‘ blinded/ when it is.possessed by the modiBcation * sleep’ 
and is sunk in a sea of darkness [owing to an excess of the 
quality tamos]. It is called vikshipta, ' unrestless/ when 
it is different from the first stated [as filled with tbe 
quality saUvcC], We must here, however, note a distinction ; 
for, in accordance with the line of the Bhagavad Gita (vi. 
34), ‘The mind, 0 Kfishna, is fickle, turbulent, violent, 
and obstinate/ the mind, though naturally restless, may 
occasionally become fixed by the transient fixedness of its 
objects ; but restlessness is innate to it, or it is produced 
in it by sickness, &C;, or other consequences of former 
actions ; as it is said [in the Yoga Siitras, i 30], ‘ Sickness, 
languor, doubt, carelessness, laziness, addiction to objects, 
erroneous perception, failure to^ attain some stage, and 
instability, — these distractions of the mind are called 

* obstacles Here ‘ sickness ’ means fever, &c., caused 
by the want of equilibrium between the three huinours ; 
‘languor’ is the mind’s want of activity; ‘doubt’ is a 
sort of notion which embraces two opposite alternatives ; 
‘carelessness’ is a negligence of using the means for 
producing meditation ; ‘ laziness ’ is a want of exertion 
from heaviness of ^dy, speech, or mind; ‘ addiction to 
objects ’ is an attaclnne^ to. objects of sense ; ‘ erroneous 
perception’ is a mistaken notion of one thing fur another; 
‘ failure to attain some stage ' is the failing for some* 
reason or other to andve at the state of abstract medita- 
tion ; ‘ instability * is the mind’s failure to continue there, 
even when the state- of abstract meditation has been 
reached. Therefore we maintain that th*e suppression of 
the mind’s modiBcatidns cannot be laid down as the defi- 
nition of yoga.” ' 

We reply, that even although we allow that, so far: as 
regards the three conditions of the .inind called k^ipla, 

* Tl^thmeeoMttlbBStwfM^TaljEehMiMtorifa neiiid^ saA gpda 
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m' 64 ha, and viksfiipla, which [as being connected with 
the three qualities] are all to be avoided as faulty states, 
the suppression of the modifications in these conditions is 
itself something to be avoided [^d so cannot be called 
ifoga], this does not apply to the other two conditions 
called ekdgra and niruddha, whi^h are to be pursued and 
attained ; and therefore the supl^ression of the modifica- 
tions in these two praiseworthy conditions is rightly to 
be considered as goga. Now by ekdgra we mean that 
stale when the mind, entirely filled with the sattva 
quality, is devoted to the one object of meditation ; and 
by niruddha we mean that state when all its develop- 
ments are stopped, and only their latent impressions [or 
potentialities] remain. 

Now this samddhi, “ meditation ” [in the highest sense], 
is twofold: “that in which there is distinct recognition” 
(sayiprajftdta), and “ that in which distinct recognition 
is lost” (asaijiprajitdta) [Yoga S., i. 17, 18].* The former 
is defined as that meditation where -the thought is intent 
on its own object, and all the “ modifications,” such 
as “ right notion,” &c., so far as they depend on external 
things, are suppressed, or, according to the etymology of the 
term, i(/ is where the intellect* is thoroughly recognised 
{samyakpi'ajfUlyate) as distinct from Nature. It has a four- 
fold division, as savitarlca, savichdra, sdnanda, and sdsmila. 
Now'this “ meditation ” is a kind of “pondering" (bhdvand), 
which is the taking into the mind again and again, to the 
exclusion of all other objects, that which is to be pon- 
dered. And that which is- thus to be pondered is of two 
kinds, being either liwara or tlie twenty-five principles. 
And these principles also are of two kinds — senseless and 
not senseless. Twenty-four, including nature, intellect, 
egoism, &c., are senseless; that which is not senseless is Soul. 
Now among these objects which are t6 be pondered, when, 
having taken as the object the gross elements, as earth, 

> Much of this'-li token from borrowed BnUentyne's InuMUtlon. 
Bhojn’s Commentoiy, and I hare * Can cAAta moan “■oal’'b«t«? 
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&c., ponderiu" is pursued in the form of an investigation 
as to which is antecedent and which conseq[uent,^ or in 
the form of a union of the word, its meaning, and the 
idea which is to be produced [cf. i. 42] ; then the medita- 
tion is called “argumentative” {mvUar^ka). When, having 
taken as its object something subtile, as the five subtile 
elements and the internal organ, pondering is pxirsued in 
relation to space, time, &c., then t)ie meditation is called 
“ deliberative “ {savich&ra). When the ijtind, commingled 
with some “passion” and “ darkness,” is pondered, then the 
meditation is called “beatific” {sdnandoi), because “good- 
ness ” is then predominant, which consists in the mani- 
festation of joy.® When pondering is pursued, having as 
its object the pure element of “goodness,” unaffected by 
even a little of “ passion ” or “ darkness,” then that medita- 
tion is called “ egoistical ” (sdsmita), because here personal 
existence* only remains, since the intellectual faculty 
becomes now predominant, and the quality of “goodness” 
has become quite subordinate [as a mere stepping-stone to 
higher things]. 

But the “ meditation, where distinct recognition is lost,” 
consists in the suppression of all " modifications ” whatever. 

“ But ” [it may be asked] " was not ‘ concentration ’ 
defined as the suppression of all the modifications ? How, 
then, can the ‘ meditation where there is distinct recogni- 
tion ’ be included in it at all, since we still find active in 
it that modification of the mind, with the quality of goodness 
predominant, which views the soul and the quality of good- 
ness as distinct from each other?” This, however, is un- 
tenable, because we maintain that concentration is the sup- 
pression of the “ modifications ” of the thinking power, as 
especially stopping the operation of the afflictions,” the 
“actions,” the “fructifications,” and the “stock of deserts.” * 

* /.e., whether the Mams * In p. 164, line 2 reed, 

prodnoe the elements or the elements $eiUdiiUUra for mUHn-. Bhoje well 
the sense*, kti. distinguishes annitd from aJ^t/tblra. 

* In .p. 164, line 4 reed * Fosthemseei>^tw,endef.Yoge 

SMMefnwtitnMt^^ 8., ii. 3, 12, 13. 
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The “afflictions” {kleia) are \rell known as five, viz., 
ignorance, egoism, desire, aversion, and tenacity of mun- 
dane existence. “ But here a question is at once raised, Iq 
what sense is the word avidyd, “ignorance,” used here ? Is 
it to be considered as an avyayibhdva compound, where the 
former portion is predominant, as in the word “ above- 
board”?^ or is it a tatpurusha [or harnuidh4,ray<i\ com- 
pound, where^th'e latter portion is predominant, as in the 
word " town-clerk ”? or is it a hdhuvrihi compound, where 
both portions are dependent on something external to the 
compound, as " blue-eyed ” ? It cannot be the first; for if 
the former portion of the compound were predominant, then 
we should have the legation the emphatic part in avidyd 
(«.«., it would be an instance ot what is called the express 
negation, or pMsdjya-praiid^ha) and consequently, as 
.avidyd would be thus emphajrically a negation, it would be 
unable to produce positive results, as the “ afflictions,” &c., 
and the very form of the word should not be feminine, but 
neuter. It cannot be the second ; for any knowledge, what- 
ever thing’s absence it may be chai'acterised by (a -f- vidyd), 
opposes the “ afflictions,” &c., and cannot, therefore be their 
source. Nor can it be the third ; for then, — ^in accordance 
with the words of the author of the Vritti,^ “ there is a 
hafiuvrCki compound which is formed with some word 
meaning 'existence’ used after 'not,’ with the optional 
elision of this subsequent word” * — we must explain this 
supposed hahuvrihi compound avidyd as follows: “That 
huddhi is to be characterised as avidyd (sc. an adjective), 

1 I 1»T» Tentnred to alter the («.) "Not a drum waa heard, not * 
example!, to suit the English trans- funeral note.” 

lation. (S.) "Unwatohed the garden bough 

* Where the negation is promt- . shall sway.” 

nent it is oalled pnudjya-prati- The former corresponds to the logi- 
Aedhcti but where it is not promi- dan's (UymMjtMena, the latter to 
nent, we have the fvryvddM nega- onMMijrdoibltn or Media, 
tion. In the former the native * Cf. tite edrlltl^ in Siddbdnta 
ip conneded with the verb ; in the Kanm., i. 401 . 
liuter it is generally compounded * ThuscMUkanastandsforavidpa- 
trjth some other wor^ as, ind^Aaiia,withviid|fMidas<»itted 

in the compona<L - 
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of which there is not a vufyi ezistiDg." But this explana^ 
tion is untenable ; for such an avidyd could not become the 
source of the "afflictions;”^ and yet, on the other hand, 
it ought to be their source,* even though it were associated 
with the suppression of all the " modifications,” * and were 
also accompanied by that discriminative knowledge of the 
soul and the quality of goodness [which is found in the 
sdsmita meditation]. 

j* Now it is said [in the Yoga Siitras, ii. 4 ], " Ignorance is 
-the field [or place of origin, ie., source] of the others, whether 
they be dormant, extenuated, intercepted, or simple.” They 
are said to be " dormant ” when they are not manifested 
for want of something to wake them up; they are called 
" extenuated ” when, through one’s meditating on something 
that is opposed to them, they are rendered inert ; they are 
called "intercepted” uhen they are overpowered by some 
other strong "affliction;” they are called "simple” when 
they produce their several effects in the direct vicinity of 
what co-operates with them.- This has been expressed by 
Yachaspati Mi^ra, in bis Gloss on Yyasa’s Commentary, 
in the following memorial stanza : — 

" The dormant ‘afflictions' are found in those souls which 
are absorbed in the tattvas not embodied, but 
existing in an interval of mundane destruction]; 
the ‘extenuated’* are found in yogins ; hnt the 
‘ intercepted ’ and the ‘ simple ’ in those who are in 
contact’ with worldly objects.” 

" No one proposes the fourth solution of the compound 
avidjfd as a dvandva compound,* where both portions are 
equally predominant, because we cannot recognise here 
two equally independent subjects. Therefore under any 

f 

^ AsiUtnbjectwoaldconfemedly I read tanvavadhdkka with the 
be hvddhiL printed edirion of Vdobaspatlb OIom. 

* Aa it is avidifd after alL If tanvdagdhdkka Is correct, it must 

* In p. 165, lines i6, 17, read (with mean tanutvena doffdhdh. 

my MS. of V^haspati’s Gloss), * As in rdmoUhikm^^ Rdma 

ajti and Lakshma^a. 
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one of these three admissible alternatives ^ the common 
notion of ignorance as being the cause of the ‘afflictions’ 
would be overthrown.” 

[We do not, however, concede this objector’s view]; 
because we may have recourse to the other kind of nega- 
tion called paryuddm [where the affirmative part is em- 
phatic], and maintain that avidyA means a contradictory 
[ox wrong] kind of knowledge, the reverse of vidyd; and 
so it has been accepted by ancient writers. Thus it has 
been said — 

“ The particle implying ' negation ’ does not signify ‘ ab- 
sence’ [or ‘non-existence’] when connected with 
a noun or a root; thus the words abrdhrmna and 
adkarma respectively signify, ‘ what is other than 
a Brahman’ and ‘what is contrary to justice.’” 

And again— 

“ We-are to learn all the uses of words from the custom 
of the ancient writers; therefore a word must not 
be wrested from the use in which it has been 
already employed.” 

Vachaspati also says,* “The connection of words and 
their meanings depends on general consent foi its cer- 
tainty; and since we occasionally see that a tatpurusha 
negation, where the latter portion is properly predominant, 
m^y overpower the direct meaning of this latter portion 
by its contradiction of it, we conclude that even here too 
[in avidyd] the real meaning is something contrary to 
vidyd ” [i.e., the negative “ non-knowledge ” becomes ulti- 
mately the positive “ ignorance ” ®]. It is with a view to 
this that it is said in the Yoga Aphorisms [ii. 5], “ Ignor- 
ance is the notion that the non-eternal, the impure, pain, 
and the non-soul are (severally) eternal, pure, pleasure, 
and soul.” Viparyaya, “misconception,” is defined as 

^ I Kkd fahkatnye for palaka- nor, on the other luttid, n “non- 
dmye. friend,” but soroethinf j^tive, m 

* In hie Comm, on S6t., ii. $• ” enemy.” So agothpaia is said to 

* Thus tnimicM is dot* “friend,” mesa “s forest” 
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*' the imagining of a thing in what is not that tiling,”^ 
in its opposite] ; as, for instance, the imagining the eter- 
nal ” in a ” non-eternal ” thing, i.e., a jar, or the imagin- 
ing the '* pure ” in the “ impure ” body,* when it has been 
declared by a proverbial couplet * — 

"The wise recognise the body as impure, from its 
original place [the womb], — from its primal seed, — 
from its composition [of humours, &c.], — from per- 
spiration, — from death [as even a Brahman’s body 
defiles], — and from the fact that it has to be made 
pure by rites.” 

So, — in accordance with the principle enounced in the 
aphorism (ii. 15), "To the discriminating everything is 
simply pain, through the pain which arises in the ultimate 
issue of everything,* or through the anxiety to secure 
it [while it is enjoyed], or through the latent impres- 
sions which it leaves behind, and also from the mutual 
opposition of the influences of the three qualities ” [in the 
form of pleasure, pain, and stupid indifference], — ignor- 
ance transfers the idea of "pleasure” to what is really 
“pain,” as, eg., garlands, sandal- wood, women, &c. ; and 
similarly it conceives the " non-soul,” e.g., the body, &c., 
as the " soul.” As it has been said — 

“But ignorance is when living beings transfer the 
notion of ‘ soul ’ to the ‘ non-soul,’ as the body, &c.; 
" This causes bondage ; but in the abolition thereof is 
liberation.” 

Thus this ignorance consists' of four kinds.* 

" But [it may be objected] in these four special kinds 
of ignorance should there not be given some general defi- 
nition applying to them all, as otherwise their special 

f 

1 Cf. Toga SairL 8. hia explanation of it; he calla it 

*In p. 166, line 4 iitfm, read vaiydtaki gdthd. 
hMdmt tm tdrffddau. * Since the contfamed enjoyment 

* This oonplet is quoted Tytfsa of an objeot only Inoieases the desire 
in his Comm, on Tom Sdtras, U. <, for more, and its loss gives oorrespon- 
and I have foUowed Vachaapatt m dent regret (of. Bhag. O. xviii. 38). 

• Literally, “it has four feet.” 
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characteristics cannot be established? For thus it has 
beeii said by Bhatta Eumarila — 

* Without some general definition, a more special defi* 
nition cannot be given by itself; therefore it must 
not be even mentioned here.’ ” 

This, however, must not be urged here, as it is sufficiently 
met by the general definition of misconception, already ad- 
duced above, as “ the imagining of a thing in its opposite.” 

" Egoism ” (asmUd) is the notion that the two separate 
things, the soul and the quality of purity,^ are one and the 
same, as is said (ii. 6 ), ” Egoism is the identifying of the 
seer with the power of sight.” " Desire ” (rdgai) is a long- 
ing, in the shape of a thirst, for the means of enjoyment, 
preceded by the remembrance of enjoyment, on the part of 
one who has known joy. “ Aversion ” (dveaika) is the feel- 
ing of blame felt towards the means of pain, similarly pre- 
ceded by the remembrance of pain, on the part of one who 
has known it This is expressed in the two aphorisms, 
" Desire is what dwells on pleasure ; ” “ Aversion is what 
dwells on pain ” (ii. 7, 8). 

Here a grammatical question may be raised, “ Are we 
to consider this word amiiayin (‘dwelling’) as formed 
by the Tcrit affix ^ini in the sense of ‘ what is habitual,’ 
or the taddMta affix ini in the sense of matup t It cannot 
be the former, since the affix nini cannot be used after 
a root compounded with a preposition as anu^; for, as 
the word mpi has already occurred in the Sdtra, iil 2, 4, 
and has been exerting its influence in the following siitra^ 
this word must have been introduced a second time in the 
Sdtra, iiL 2, 78, aupy aj&tau fjiinis tdekchhilye,* on purpose 
to exclude prepositions, as these have no case termina- 
tions ; and even if we did strain a point to allow them, still 
it would follow by the Sdtra, vii. 2, ii$;ach4> that 

^ Thus **8ighV’ or the power of urootlnthesenieoliidbAtishabituallt 
seeing, is a modification of the qua- when the upapadoi snbordiuite 
Uty of mUvn unobstructed by n^'as woed, is not a word meaning *genus * 
and temof. ind ends in a ease.” 

* ” Let the affix 91111 be used after * ” Let sftVWt be the substitute 
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the radical vowel must be subject to vrieUthi, and so the 
word must be anuSdyin^ in accordance with the analogy 
of such words as aiiidyin, &c. Nor is the latter view 
tenable that it is the iaddhita affix tnt'), since tnt is 
forbidden by the technical verse — 

* These two affixes * are not used after a monosyllabic 
nor a hrit formation, nor a word meaning ‘ genus,’ 
nor with a word in the locative case ; ’ 
and the word anvAdya is clearly a hriJt formation as it ends 
with the affix ocA’ [which brings it under this prohibition, 
and so renders it insusceptible of the affix tnt]. Conse- 
quently, the w’ord anuiayin in the Yoga aphorism is one 
the formation of which it is very hard to justify." * This 
cavil, however, is not to be admitted ; since the rule is 
only to be understood as applying generally, not abso-r 
lately, as it does not refer to something of essential im- 
portance. Hence the author of the Vfitti has said — 

** The word iti, as implying the idea of popular accep- 
tation, is everywhere connected with the examples 
of this rule ’ [t.c., it is not an absolute law]." 
Therefore, sometimes the prohibited cases are found, as 
hlryin, kdryika [where the affixes are added after a 
formation], tan^vlika [where they are added 

after a word meaning "genus”]* Hence the prohibition is 
only general, not absolute, after krit formations and words 
meaning " genus," and therefore the use of the affix tnt is 
justified, although the word anuktya is forined by a hrU 
affix. This doubt therefore is settled. 

of » baw miUng in a wImb aito; (4.) dof^ataU idld (i.a, daif^d 
that which has an indioatorjr S ora oqfdqs $anti), 
follows at'ai has aa indioatorjr a* * By iii. 3, 56. 

* So. anuAsya •¥ Mm tmuiayin. * It is curious to sea the great 

* IrU and than, whidi nspeetively giammarian’s favourite study oh- 
leave in and Um; thus da^ 4 » gives trading itself here on such a slender 
damdin and iaifdika. The line is pretext 

qn^ed by Boehtlingk, voLii.p.217, * See the KAHhd on Pdp. v. x, 
on Fdp. V. 2, 'ii<, and is oniainea 115. . For vitakAdriha (meaning 
in the KdHhA, aaloe. The afferent " general currency "), compare Corn- 
prohibitions are illnstrated Iqr the mentary on Pdq. it 2, 27. The edi- 
examides:— (1.) SMMlii,iAmMin; (2.) tion in the Benares Pandit reads 
Mrakanin; (3.) ny dg k ranAn, sfada- vMaym^faMirtka. 
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Tlie fifth “affliction,” called “tenacity 6f mundane 
existence” {ahhiniveia), is v^hat prevails in the case of 
all living beings, from the worm up to the philosopher, 
springing up daily, without any immediate cause, in the 
form of a dread, “ May I not be separated from the body, 
things sensible, &c.,” through the force of the impression 
left by the experience of the pain of the deaths which 
were suffered in previous lives, this is proved by uni> 
versal experience, siuce every individual has the wish, 
“ May I not cease to be,” “ May I be.” This is declared 
in the aphorism, " Tenacity of mundane existence, flowing 
on through its own nature, is notorious even in the case of 
the philosopher ” [ii. 9]. These five, “ ignorance,” &c., are 
well known as the “ afiSictions ” (jeteia), since they afflict 
the soul, as bringing upon it various mundane troubles. 

[We next describe the karmdiaya of ii. 12, the “stock 
of works ” or “ merits ” in the mind.] “ Works ” {fearman) 
consist of enjoined or forbidden actions, as the jyotish- 
iovfui sacrifice, brahmanicide, &c. “ Stock ” (dSaya) is the 
balance of the fruits of previous works, which lie stored 
up in the mind in the form of “ mental deposits ” of merit 
or demerit, until they ripen in the individual soul's own 
experience as “ rank,” “ years,” and “ enjoyment ” [ii. 1 3]. 

Now “ concentration ” \yoga\ consists [by i. 2] in “ the 
suppression of the modifications of the thinking principle,” 
which stops the operation of the “afflictions,” &c.; and 
this “ suppression ” is not considered to be merely the non- 
existence of the modifications [t.0., a mere negation], 
because, if it were a mere negation, it could not produce 
positive impressions on the* mind; but it is rather the site 
of this non-existence,^ — a particular state of the thinking 
principle, called by the four names [which will be fully 
descriW hereafter], madhwmati, madhupratikA, vidokd, 
and smjuikd/rakahatd. The word nirodha thus corresponds 
to its etymol^cal explanation as “ that in which the modi- 
fications of the thinking prinmple, right notion, miscon- 
* Thus ntradka b not viiUtr but 
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ception, &c., are sappreased (nintdhyante). This suppros* 
sion of the modifications is produced by “ exercise ” and 
“ dispassion ” [i. 12]. “ Exercise is the repeated effort that 

the internal organ shall remain in its proper state ” [i. 13]. 
This "remaining in its proper state” is a particular kind 
of development, whereby the thinking principle remains in 
its natural state, unaffected by those modifications which 
at different times assume the form of revealing, ener- 
gising, and controlling.^ "Exercise” is an effort directed 
to this, an endeavour again and again to reduce the in- 
ternal organ to such a condition. The locative case, sthitau, 
in the aphorism is intended to express the object or aim, as 
in the well-known phrase, " He kills the elephant for 
its skin.”^ "Dispassion is the consciousness of having 
overcome desire iu him who thirsts after neither the 
objects that are seen nor those that are heard of in reve- 
lation” [i. 15]. "Dispassion” is thus the reflection, 
" These objects are subject to me, not I to them,” in one 
who feels no interest in the things of this world or the 
next, from perceiving the imperfections attached to them. 

Now, in order to reduce the " afllictions ” which hinder 
meditation and to attain meditation, the yogin must first 
direct bis attention to practical concentration, and " exer- 
cise ” and " dispassion ” are of especial use in its attain- 
ment. This has been said by Kfishi^a in the Bhagavad 
GftA [vi. 3]— 

" Action is the means to the sage who wishes to rise to 
yoya; 

"But to him who has risen to it, tranquillity is said to 
be the means.” 

Patalijali has thus defined the practical yoga : " Practical 
concentration is mortification, recitation of texts, and 
resignation to the Lord ” [ii. i]. Ydjfiavalkya has de- 
scribed "mortification” — 

^ I nad In p. 168^ last linei praMhj^ravfiUiniifamar^paf from Bhoja-o 
comment on L la. 

* See 0 . 3, 36. 
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** By the way prescribed in sacred rale« by the difficult 
chindrdya^a fast^ &c., 

** Thus to dry up the body they call the highest of all 
mortifications.” ^ 

** Becitation of texts ” is the repetition of the syllable 
Om, the gdycUH,&c. Now these mantraa are of two kinds, 
Vaidik and Tdntrik. The Yaidtk are also of two kinds, 
those chanted and those not chanted. Those chanted are 
the sdmans; those not chanted are either in metre, i.e., 
the rickaa, or in prose, i.e., the as has been said 

by Jaimini,* “ Of these, that is a rich, in which by the force 
of the sense there is a definite division into [or 

portions of a verse] ; the name adman is applied to chanted 
portions ; the word yajns is applied to the rest.” Those 
mantras are called Tdntrik which are set forth in sacred 
books that are directed to topics of voluntary devotion ; * 
and these are again threefold, as female, male, and neuter ; 
as it has been said— > 

" The mantras are of three kinds, as female, male, and 
neuter : 

“The female are those which end in the wife of fire 
(i.e., the exclamation svdJid) ; the neuter those 
which end in namas ; 

“ The rest are male, and considered the best. They are 
all-powerful in mesmerising another’s will, &a” 

They are called “ all-powerful ” (sufdAa) because they 
counteract all defects in their performance, and produce 
their effect even when the ordinary consecrating cere- 
monies, as bathing, &c., have been omitted. 

Now the peculiar “ eonsecrating ceremonies ” (saipskdra) 
ate ten, and they have been thus described in<the ^radd- 
tUaka — 

“ There are said to be ten preliminary ceremonies which 
give to maniras efficacy : 

^ Thb pMasge proteUy oocnrs in * MinuiqiMi Setn% ft f, 35-37. 

the YSjSavalkgagitd of Tqgi.ydjAa* ’ The tuitaw; an not properlj 

valkya. Sea CMebrooke’a Esmyi eunoemed with what la nitya or 
(ed. i), voL I. p. 145, note. ftaimUtOn; thejr an fafmya. 
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** These mantras are thus made complete; they are 
thoroughly consecrated. 

“The 'begetting/ the ‘vivifying/ the ‘smiting/ the 
‘ awakening/ 

“ The ‘ sprinkling/ the ‘ purifying/ the * fattening/ 

“ The ‘ satisfying/ the ‘ illumining/ the ‘ concealing/ — 
these are the ten consecrations of maiUras. 

“The ‘begetting’ (yanana) is the extracting of the 
mantra from its vowels and consonants. 

“ The wise man should mutter the several letters of the 
mantra^ each united to Om, 

“According to the number of the letters. This they 
call the ‘ vivifying ’ {jivanoC). 

“Having written the letters of the mantra, let him 
smite each with sandaUwater, 

“Uttering at each the mystfc ‘seed ’of air.» This is 
called the ‘ smiting ’ (tddana), 

“ Having written the letters of the mantra, let him strike 
them with oleander flowers, 

“Each enumerated with a letter. This is called the 
‘awakening’ (^bodhana). 

“ Let the adept, according to the ritual prescribed, in his 
own special tarUra, 

“ Sprinkle the letters, according to their number, with 
leaves of the Ficus religiosa! This is the ‘ sprink- 
ling’ (ahhisheha). 

“ Having meditated on the mantra in his mind, let him 
consume by the 

“The threefold impurity of the mantra. This is the 
‘ purification ’ (ioimali-karav^). 

“ The utterance of the jyotir-mantra, together with Om, 
and the marUras of Yyoman and Agni, 

“ And the sprinkling of every letter with water from a 
bunch of ku4a grass, 

* With the mystical seed of water * duly muttered,— this 
is held to be the ‘ fattening’ {d/pydyana), 

^ Th« of tfr is.tbs qrli«ble/^elk 
* .Thoo9«i-of watw is tM qrUaUs task 
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“ The satiating libation over the mantra with mantra- 
hallowed water is the ‘ satisfying ’ {tarpaija). 

“ The joining of the mantra with Om and the ‘seeds* 
pf Mayd^ and Ilaind^ is called its ‘illumining* 
{dipana). 

“The non-publication of the mantra which is being 
muttered — this is its ‘ concealing ’ {gopana). 

“ These ten consecrating ceremonies are kept close in 
all tantras; 

“And the adept who practises them according, to the 
tradition obtains his desire ; 

“ And ruddha, Mlita, vichMnna, smpta, iapta, and the rest, 

“ All these faults in the manira rites are abolished by 
these excellent consecrations.’* 

But enough of this venturing to make public the tawtra 
mysteries connected with mantras, which has suddenly led 
ns astray like an unexpected Bacchanalian dance.* 

The third form of practical yoga, "resignation to the 
Lord” (i^vara-j7rantdMna),is the consigning all one’s works, 
whether mentioned or not, without regard to fruit, to the 
Supreme Lord, the Supremely Venerable. As it has been 
said — 

“ Whatever I do, good or bad, voluntary or involuntary, 

“ That is all made over to thee ; I act as impelled by thee.” 

This self-resignation is also sometimes defined as “ the 
surrender of the fruits of one’s actions,” and is thus a 
peculiar kind of faith, since most men act only with a 
selfish regard to the fruit. Thus it is sung in the Bhagavad 
Git A [ii. 47]— 

“Let thy sole concern be with action and never with 
the fruits ; 

“Be not attracted by the fruit of the action, nor be tbou 
attached to inaction.” 

The harmfulness of aiming at the fruit pf an action 
has been declared by the venerable Kilaka^tba-bhATatl— 

* Hritp • Sriuft, 

' ’ 2Vf9^avci ii the frantic dance of the god Siva.and hie vctariee. 
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*£ven 8 penance accomplislied great effort, but 
vitiated by desire, 

"Produces only disgust in the Great Lord, like inilk 
which has been licked by a dog.” 

Now this prescribed practice of mortification, recitatum, 
and resignation is itself called yoga, because it is a 
means for producing yoga, this being an instance of the 
function of words called “ superimponent pure Indication,” 
as in the well-known example, " Butter is longevity.” “ In- 
dication ” is the establishing of another meaning of a word 
from the incompatibility of its principal meaning with the 
rest of the sentence, and from the connection of this new 
meaning with the former; it is twofold, as founded on 
notoriety or on a motive. This has been declared in the 
Kdvya-prakd4a [ii. 9 ] — 

"When, in consequence of the incompatibility of the 
principal meaning of a word, and yet in connection 
with it, another meaning is indicated through noto- 
riety or a motive, this is ‘ Indication,’ the super- 
added function of -the word.” 

Now the word " this [i.e., tat in the neuter, which the 
neuter ycU in the extract would have naturally led us to 
expect instead of the feminine ad] would have signified 
some neuter word, like " implying,” which is involved us a 
subordinate part of the verb "is indicated.” But oA is 
used in the feminine [by attraction to agree with laksha'nd'\ 
" this is indication,” i.e., the neuter " this ” is put in the 
feminine through its dependence on the predicate. This 
has been explained by Kaiyatu* " Of those pronouns which 
imply the identity of the subject and the predicate, the 
former takes the gender of the formei', the latter of the 
latter.” ^ Now " expert Qminta) in business ” is an example 
of Indication from notoriety ; for the word huiaia, which is 

Literallj “thejtokflMver^ljria providu^ acutum, plenum mtionie 
order the grader of one of the tvro.” etcoseilii, quern vocamns hominem,” 
CV. "Theiw ipanquodBoeotiaeoaput die., Legg, I 7. 
eet,” lAvg, xlii. 44: "Animel hoc 
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significant in its parts by being analysed etymologically as 
kuiant-^ldii, " oiie who gathers ku 4 a grass for the sacrifice/’ 
is here employed to mean “expert ” through the relation of 
a similarity in character, as both are persons of discern- 
ment; and this does not need a motive any more than 
Denotation does, since each is the using a word in its recog- 
nised conventional sense in accordance with the immemorifil 
tradition of the elders. Hence it has been said — 

“ Some instances of ‘ indication ’ are known by notoriety 
from their immediate significance, just as is the 
case in ‘ denotation ’ , [the primary power of a 
word].” 

... Therefore indication based on notoriety has nd regard 
to any motive. Although a word, when it is employed, 
first establishes its principal meaning, and then. by that 
meaning a second meaning is subsequently indicated, and 
so indication belongs properly to the principal meaning and 
not to the word ; still, since it is superadded to the word 
which originally established the primary meaning, it is 
called [improperly by metonymy] a function of the word. 
It was with a view to this that the author of the Kavya- 
prakd^a used the expression, “This is * Indication/ the 
superadded function of the word.” But the indication based 
on a motive is of six liinds : i. inclusive indication,^ as 
“ the lances enter ” [where we really mean “ men with the 
lances”]; 2. indicative indication, as “ the benches shout” 
[where the spectators are meant without the benches]; 3. 
qualified ® superimponent indication, as “ the man of the 
Panjab is an ox ” [here the object is not sw’allowed up in 
the simile]; 4. qualified introsusceptive indication, as 
“ that ox ” [here the man is swallowed up in the simile] ; 
5. pure superimponent indication, as *‘ghi is life 6. pure 


^ I have borrowed these terms 
from Ballantyne’s translation of the 
Sdhi^a-darpapa. 

* Qualified indication arises from 
likeness, as the man is like an ox 


from his stupidity; pure Indication 
from any other relation, as cause and 
effect, &o., thus butter the cause of 
longevity. 
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introsusceptlTe indicotiou, as “ verily this is life.” This 
has been all explained in the Kavya-prakdiia [ii. 10-12]. 
But enough of this churning of the depths of rhetorical 
discussions. 

This yoga has been declared to have eight things ancillary 
to it {anga ) ; these are the forbearances, religious observ- 
ances, postures, suppression of the breath, restraint, atten- 
tion, contemplation, and meditation [ii. 29]. Patafijali 
says, “ Forbearance consists in not wishing to kill, veracity, 
not stealing, continence, not coveting ” [ii. 30]. “ Religious 
observances are purifications, contentment, mortification, 
recitation of texts, and resignation to the Lord” [ii. 
32] ; and these are described in the Vishnu Purdpa [vi. 7, 
36-38]— 

“The sage who brings his mind into a fit state for 
attaining Brahman, practises, void of all desire, 

“ Continence, abstinence from injury; truth, non-steal- 
ing, and non-coveting ; 

“ Self-controlled, he should practise recitation of texts, 
purification, contentment, and austerity, 

“And then he should make his mind intent on the 
Supreme Brahman. 

“ These are respectively called the five ‘ forbearances ’ 
and the five ‘ religious observances;’ 

“They bestow excellent rewards when done through 
desire of reward, and eternal liberation to those 
void of desire.” 

’ “A ‘posture’ is what is steady and pleasant” [ii. 46] ; 
it is. of ten kinds, as the padma, hhadra, vira, svastika, 
daridaJca, sopdSrayai paryanka, krauflcJmnisJiadana, ushfra^ 
nishadana, saviasaiiisihdna. Yajnavalkya has described 
each of them in the passage which commences — 

“Let him hold fast his two great toes with his two 
hands, but in reverse order, 

“Having placed the soles of his feet, 0 chief of Brah- 
mans, on his thighs ; 

“ This will be the padma posture, held in honour by all.” 
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Ihe descriptions of the bthers must be sought in that 
work. — When this steadiness of posture has been attainec), 

regulation of the breath ** is practised, a.nd this consists 
in a cutting shprt of the motion of inspiration and ex* 
piratibn ** [iL 49]. Inspiration is the drawing in of the 
external air; expiration is the expelling of the air within 
the body; and "regulation of the breath” is the cessa- 
tion of activity in both movements. "But [it may be 
objected] this cannot be accepted as a general definition 
of ‘regulation of breath/ since it fails to apply to the 
special kinds, as rechaka, p&raka, and kumhhaka.'’ We 
reply that there is here no fault in the definition, since the 
" cutting short of the motion of inspiration and expira- 
tion ” is found in all these special kinds. Thus 
which is the expulsion of the air within the body, is 
only that regulation of the breath, which has been men- 
tioned before as "expiration;” and piiraka, which is 
the [regulated] retention of the external air within the 
body, is the “ inspiration;” and kumbhaka is the internal 
suspension of breathing, when the vital air, called prdna, 
remains motionless like water in a jar (kitmlJia). Thus 
the “ cutting short of tlie motion of inspiration and ex- 
piration ” applies to all, and consequently the objector’s 
doubt is needless. 

Now. this air, beginning from sunrise, remains two 
ghatikds and a half^ in each artery® {nddi), like the re- 
volving buckets on a waterwheel.® Thus in the course 
of a day and night there are produced 21,600 inspirations 


1 I.e., an hour, a ghufikd being 
twenty-four minutes. 

* The nd4(8 or tubular vessels are 
generiJly reckoned to be loi, with 
ten principal ones ; others make 
sixteen principal nd4(8. They seem 
taken afterwi^s in pairs. 

^ M&dhava uses the same illus- 
tration in his commentary on the 
passage in the Aitareya Brahtnana 
(iii. 29), where the relation of the 
vital airs: the seasons, and iIk* 


tras repeated with the offerings to 
the sessons, is discussed. ‘‘The 
seasons never stand still ; following 
each other in order one by one, as 
spring, summer, the rains, autumn, 
the cold and the foggy seasons, each 
consisting of two months, and so 
constituting the jrear of twelve 
months, they continue revolving 
again and again like a waterwheel 
(ghatii/antravat) ; hence the seasons 
never pause in their course.** 
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> and expirations. Hence it has been said by those who 
)^now the secret of transmitting the mawtraSt concerning 
the transmission of the ajapdmanira ^ — 

^Six hundred to Ga^eiSa, six thousand to tne seif- 
existent Brahman, 

** Six thousand to Vishnu, six thousand to iSiva, 

** One thousand to the Guru (Bf ihaspati), one thousand 
to the Supreme Soul, 

** And one thousand to the soul: thus I make over the 
performed muttering.” 

So at the time of the passing of the air through the 
arteries, the elements, earth, &c. must be understood, 
according to their different colours, by those who wish to 
obtain tlie highest good. This has been thus explained 
by the wise — 

“Let each artery convey the air two ffhaf{$ o.nd a half 
from sunrise. 

“There is a continual resemblance of the two arteries* 
to the buckets on a revolving waterwheel. 

“Nine hundred inspirations and expirations of the air 
take place [in the hour], 

“And all combined produce the total of twenty-one 
thousand six hundred in a day and night. 

“The time that is spent in uttering thirty-six gutfA 
letters,' 

“That time elapses while the air -passes along in the 
interval between two arteries. 

“ There are five elements in .each of the two conduct- 
ing arteries,- — 

* Thb nfen toapeenUtotMiet *I CMuiot Mcpbun this. We 

Klndu mystieUtiDf that each inro- m^ht read ffuruvarndndm for gund^ 
luntary iospiration and ei^iration va^fdndf^l as the*time qpent'm 
constitutes a mantra^ as their sound uttering a guruvari^a Is a viipald^ 
expresses the word (ie.^ sixty ofwhioh make a and two 

haiflmt), I am he/* This mantra and a half^Mtfos make a minute ; but 
Is repeated 21,600 times Jn eveiy this seems Inconsistent with the other 
twenty-four hours ; it Is ^ed the numerical details. The whole pas- 

ue., the mantrauttered sage may be compared with the 
wiiiimt voluiita^ muttering. opening ot the fifth act of the Jfdto* 

* /.a, that whidi conveys the in- Hmddluim. 
baled and the exhaled bieativ 
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They bear it along day and night ; these are to be 
known by the self-restrained. 

** Fire bears above, water below ; air moves across ; 

" Earth in the half-hollow ; ether moves everywhere. 

“ They bear along in order, — air, fire, water, earth, ether; 

** This is to be known in its due order in the two con- 
ducting arteries. 

“ The polos ^ of earth are fifty, of water forty, 

" Of fire thirty, of air twenty, of ether ten. 

“ This is the amount of time taken for the bearing ; hut 
the reason that the two arteries are so disturbed 

“ Is that earth has five properties,* water four, 

“ Fire has three, air two, and ether one. 

“ There are ten polos for each property ; hence earth has 
fifty polos, 

And each, from water downwards, loses successively. 

Now the five properties of earth 
Are odour, savour, colour, tangibility, and audibleness; 
and these decrease one by one. 

*‘The two elements, earth and water, produce their 
fruit by the influence of ‘ quiet,’ 

" But fire, air, and ether by the influence of ' brightness,* 
‘restlessness,’ and ‘immensity;’* 

“ The characteristic signs of earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether are now declared; — 

“ Of the first steadfastness of mind; through the cold- 
ness of the second arises desire; 

“From the third anger and grief; from the fourtli 
fickleness of mind; 

“ From the fifth the absence of any object^ or mental 
impressions of latent merit. 

“Let the devotee place his thumbs in his ears, and a 
middle finger in each nostril, 

* Sixty }mIm make • f/kafUd * Gt ColflbcofdE^a Baaay^ toL I. 

(SO -f 40 -i- 30 20 + p, 2(6. 

the jMiZu in two and a half ynofifate * Litnally “the bebig ever more.” 

or one hour). 
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"And the little finger and the one next to it in the 
comers of his mouth, and the two remaining fingers 
in the comers of his eyes, 

** Then there will arise in due order the knowledge of 
the earth and the other elements within him, 

"The first four by yellow, white, dark red, and dark 
' blue spots,* — the ether has no symbol” 

When the element air is thus compi'ehended and its 
restraint is accomplished, the evil influence of works 
which concealed discriminating knowledge is destroyed 
[ii. 52]; hence, it has been said — 

“There is no austerity, superior to regulation of the 
breath." * 

And again — 

" As the dross of metals, when they are melted, is con* 
sumed, 

.“€0 the serpents of the senses are consumed by regu* 
lation of the breath.”* 

Now in this way, having bis mind purified by the “ iox- 
bearances" and the other things subservient to concen* 
. tration, the devotee is to attain "self-mastery ” (saniyatna) * 
and " restraint ” {pratydhdra). “ Eestraint ” is the accom- 
modation of the senses, as the eye, &c., to the nature of the 
mind,* which is intent on the soul’s unaltered nature, while 
they abandon all concernment with their own several ob- 
jects, which might excite desire or anger or stupid indiffer- 
ence. This is expressed by the etymology of the word; the 
senses are drawn to it (d + Aft), away from them 

“ But is it not the mind which is then intent upon the 
soul and not the senses, since these are only adapted for 
external objects, and therefore have no power for this 
supposed action? How, therefore, could they be accommo- 

> ForthvecofWtcf. QAdndogya * Tlib u defined in the Yoga S&t^ 
Vp,, viii. 6 ; MaUri Vp., vi. 30. ' Ui. 4, a* consisting of the unitea 

* This is an anonymous quotation operation towards one object of ooir- 

in Yy&sa’s Comm. templation, attention, and medita- 

* This seems a variation of dloka tion. 

7 of the Amfita-nida Vp. See * Zei, the internal organ (cUtta). 
Weter, Tndfidu Stud, lx. ad. 
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dated to the nature of the mmd ? What . you say is quite 
true; and therefore the author. of the aphorisms, having 
an eye to their want of power for this, introduced the 
words “as it were,” to express “ resemblance.” “ itestraint 
is, as it were, the accommodation of the senses to the 
nature of the mind in the absence of concernment with 
each one’s own object” [ii. 54]. Their absence of con- 
cernment with their several objects. for the sake of being 
accommodated to the nature of the mind is this “ resem- 
blance” which we mean. Since, when the mind is re- 
strained, the eye, &c., are restrained, no fresh effort is to 
be expected from them, and they follow the mind as bees 
foUow their king. This has been declared in the Yish^u- 
purdija [vi 7, 43, 44]— 

“ Let the devotee, restraining his organs of sense, which 
ever tend to piirsue external objects, 

“ Himself intent on restraint, make them conformable 
to the mind ; 

“By this is effected the entire subjugation of the Un- 
steady senses ; 

“If they are not controlled, the yoym will not accom- 
plish his yoya.” ^ 

“Attention ” (dMrai^) is the fixing the mind, by with- 
drawing it from all other objects, on some place, whether 
connected with the intern^ self, as the circle of the 
navelj the lotus of the heart, the top of the . 
artery, &c., or something external, as Prajapati, Ydsava, 
Hira^yagarbha, &c. This is declared by the 'aphorism, 
“ ‘ Attention * is the fixing the mind on a place [iii 1] ; 
and so, too, say the followers of the Puiui^as — 

" By regulation of breath having controlled the air, and 
by restraint the senses, 

“Let him next make the perfect a^lum the dwelling- 
place of his mind.” • 

1 This couplet is conrupt in tiie * Vi8hpn>par., vL 7^ 45, with one 
text.. I follow the xsadi^ of the or two vsnstions. The ” perfect 
Bombay edition of the Pnidsa (only uQdm ” is Bwhaun, fonnisas or 
reading in line 3 dialdtmaMlm). possessing form. 
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The continual flow of thought in this place, resting on 
the object to be contemplated, and avoiding all incon- 
puous thoughts, is “contemplation” (d/iydna); thus it 
is said, “ A course of uniform thought there, is * contem- 
plation ’ ” [iii. 2]. Others also have said — 

“ A continued succession of thouglits, intent on objects 
of that kind and desiring no other, 

“This is 'contemplation,* — it is thus effected by the 
first six of the ancillary things.” 

We incidentally, in elucidating something else, dis- 
cussed the remaining eighth ancillary thing, “ meditation ” 
(samAdhi, see p. 243). By this practice of the ancillary 
means of yoga, pursued for a long time with uninterrapted 
earnestness, the “ afilictions ” which hinder meditation are 
abolished, and through “exercise” and “ dispassion ” the 
devotee attains to the perfections designated by the names 
Madhuinati and the I'est: 

" But why do you needlessly frighten us with unknown 
and monstrous wOrds from the dialects of Karndta, 
Gau^a,^ and lAta ?”* We do not want to frighten you, 
but rather to gratify you by explaining the meaning of 
these strange words; therefore let the reader who is so 
needlessly alarmed listen to us with attention. 

i. The Madhumaii perfection, — this is the perfection of 
meditation, called “the knowledge which holds to the 
truth,” consisting in the illumination of unsullied purity 
means of the contemplation of “ goodness,” composed of 
the manifestation of joy, with every trace of “ passion ” or 
“darkness” abolished by “exercise,” “dispassion,” &c. 
Thus it is said in the aphorisms, “ In that case there is 
the knowledge which holds to the truth ” [i. 48]. It holds 
“to the truth,” ia, to the real ; it is never overshadowed 
I7 error. “ In that case,” {.a, when firmly established, there 
arises this knowledge to the second yogin. For the yogvna 

* The old aaiM for ^ coatnl andputofiSiiienit; ittethoA«^ut 4 
port of Bongd. of Ptolanj. 

■ A toofAij odnprisiiy Klundflib. 
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or devotees to the practice of yoga are well known to be 
of four kinds, viz., — 

I. The prdthamakalpika, in whom the light has just 
entered,^ but, as it has been said, he has not won the light 
which consists in the power of knowing another’s thoughts, 
&c.;” 2. The madhvhMt,inika, who possesses the knowledge 
which holds to the truth ; 3. The prajfl&jyotis, who has 
subdued the elements and the senses ; 4. The tUikrdnta- 
bhdvaniya, who has attained the highest dispassion. 

ii. The Madhwprai'Uca perfections are swiftness like 
thought, &c. These are declared to be “ swiftness like 
thought, the being without organs, and the conquest of 
nature" [iii. 49]. “Swiftness like thought" is the attain- 
inent by the body of exceeding swiftness of motion, like 
thought ; “ the being without bodily organs '• * is the attain- 
ment by the senses, irrespective of the body, of powers 
directed to objects in any desired place or time ; “ the con- 
quest of nature " is the power of controlling all the mani- 
festations of nature. These perfections appear to the full 
in the third kind of yogin, from the subjugation by him of 
the five senses and their essential conditions.* These per- 
fections are severally sweet, each one by itself, as even a 
particle of honey is sweet, and therefore the second state 
is called MadhupraMkd [«.«., that whose parts are sweet]. 

iii The Vidokd perfection consists in the supremacy 
over all existences, &c. This is said in the aphorisms, 
“ To him who possesses, to the exclusion of all other ideas, 
the discriminative knowledge of the quality of goodness 
and the soul, arises omniscience and the supremacy over 
all existences” [iii 50]. The “supremacy over all ex* 
istences ” is the overcoming like a master all entities, as 
these are but the developments of the quality of “good- 
ness ” iu the mind [the other qualities of “ passion " and 

> In p. 178, 1. 2, read jww- aepati explidaa it as '*videhdndm in^ 

vjiUa for pravritti. Of. Tqga S., driwbfAin iaranMAna^" 

UL 53 in Bhoja’s Comm. (50 in * Vyin }Mbmt^palUihaiardpa~ 
Vydaa'a Comm.) V’tfdiaspati explains rOpa by 

* Read vikarafobhdvaJ^ : Vdeh* grakofddi (cf. iii. 47). 
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*'■ darkness” being already abolished], and exist only in 
the form of energy and the objects to be energised upon.^ 
The discriminative knowledge of them, as existing in the 
modes " subsided,” “ emerged,” or “ not to be named," • is 
" omniscience.” This is said in the aphorisms [i. 3^, “ Or 
a luminous immediate cognition, free from sorrow * [may 
produce steadiness of mind].” 

iv. The Sdifiskdra^eshaid state is also called asat}ipra/fldta, 
t.e., ” that meditation in which distinct recognition of an 
object is lost;” it is that meditation " without a deed” [ie., 
without any object] which is able to stop the “ afflictions" 
that produce fruits to be afterwards experienced in the 
shape of rank, length of life, and enjoyment; and this 
meditation belongs to him who, in the cessation of all 
modifications of the internal organ, has reached the highest 
“ dispassion.” "The other kind of meditation [i.e., that 
in which distinct recognition of an object is lost] is pre- 
ceded by that exercise of thought which produces the en- 
tire cessation of modifications ; it has nothing left but the 
latent impressions ” [of thought after the departure of all ob- 
jects] sarjfisTcdraAesha, i. 1 8]. Thus this foremost of men, 
being utterly passionless towards everything, finds that the 
seeds of the "afflictions,” like burned rice-grains, are bereft 
of the power to germinate, and they are abolished together 
with the internal organ. When these are destroyed, there 
ensues, through the full maturity of his unclouded "discri- 
minative knowledge,” an absorption of all causes and effects 
into the prahriti } and the soul, which is the power 

of pure intelligence, abiding in its own real nature, and 
escaped from all connection with the phenomenal under- 
standing (puddhi), or with existence, .reaches "absolute 
isolation” (paivalya). Final liberation is described by Pataii- 
jali as two perfections : " Absolute isolation is the repressive 
absorption* of the 'qualities’ which have consummated 

^ I md in p. 179, L 11, vmw * Yikikd. 

B dya m a vateydtmaJkdndm, fnnn * This i> explained by YiCehsapati, 

■n’s Gonun. " The latent iihpreisions produoed 

* /.e!, as past^ present, or ftthtre. by the states of the internal organ 
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tlie ends of the soul, eigoyment and liberation, or the 
abiding of the power of inteiUgence in itb own nature* 
[iy. 33]. Kor should any one object^ " Why, however, 
should not the individutd be bom again even though this 
should have been attained ? '* for that is settled by the 
well-known principle that " with the cessation of the 
cause the effect ceases,** and therefore this objection is 
utterly irrelevant, as admitting neither inquiry nor de- 
cision ; for otherwise, if the effect could arise even in the 
absence of the cause, we should have blind* men finding 
jewels, and such like absurdities ; and the popular proverb 
for the impossible would become a possibility. And so, 
too, says the iSruti, "A blind man found a jewel; one 
without fingers seized it.; one without a neck put it on; 
and a dumb man praised it.** ^ 

Thus we see that, like the authoritative treatises on 
medicine, the Yoga-^dstra consists of four divisions; as 
those on medicine treat of disease, its cause, health, and 
medicine, so the Yoga-lastra also treats of phenomenal 
existence, its cause, liberation, and its cause. This exist- 
ence of ours, full of pain, is what is to be escaped from; 
the connection of nature and the soul is the cause of our 
having to experience this existence ; the absolute abolition 
of this connection is the escape ; and right insight is the 
cause thereof.’ The same fourfold division is to be similarly 
traced as the case may be in other l^tras also. Thus all 
has been made clear. 

eidled vyutAdtna (when it ia diiefly meat of these 'qualities ' when one 
^aracterised ' activity^’ or ' dark- or another becomes predominant, 
ness,’ iiL 9) and nirodha (when it is * This curious .passage occurs in 
ddefly characterised by the quality the Taittiriya-A^^yaka i. ii, 5. 
of 'g^ness'), are absorbed In the MtldbaTa in his Commait. there 
internal organ itself; thisin'egrdsm’ explaiiu it of the soul, and quotes 
'wtdsm' in the 'merely theSretd^r. Up.,!!!. 19. Mdahara 
cacp‘resolraUe’ (j.e., iuddU); and here takes dsoum as "he pierced 
tumhi into the 'irresolvable' («.e,, the jewel,” W I haw followed Us 
jMwiyiKf).” Prahfiti consists of the cwr^ explanation fit:tto Comm, 
three 'qualities' ineqnilibrimn; and * This is taken from ydehanati'a 
the entire creation, condsting of Cmnm. on Yoga S. & 15. Oa flw 
causes and effects^ is the dsitdcqp- "four truths” of Buddhnm. 
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The system of ^kara, 'which comes next in successioD 
and which is the crest-gem of all systems, has been ex- 
plained by us elsewhere; it is therefore left- untouched 
here.^ £. B. C. 


NOTE ON THE YOGA. 

There is an interesting description of the Yogins on the Mountain 
Eaivataka in Mdgha (iv. 55). 

** There the votaries of meditation, well skilled in benevolence 
{maitrC) and those other purifiers of the mind, — ^having successfully 
abolished the ‘ afilictioiis ’ and obtained the ‘ meditation possessed 
of a seed,’ and liaviiig reached that knowledge which recognises 
the essential difference between the quality Goodness and the Soul, 
—desire yet further to repress even this ultimate meditation.” 

It is curious to notice that maiiri, which plays such a prominent 
part in Buddhism, is counted in the Yoga as only a preliminary 
condition from which the votary is to take, as it were, his first start 
towards his final goal. It is called a parikarman {=praMhaka) in 
Vydsa’s Comm. i. 33 (cf. iii. 22), whence the term is borrowed by 
Mdghtt. Bhojii expressly says that this purifying process is an 
external one, and not an intimate portion of yoga itself ; just as in 
arithmetic the operations, of addition, &c., are valuable, not in them- 
selves, but as aids in effecting the more important calculations which 
arise subsequently. The Yoga seems directly to allude to Buddhism 
in this marked depreciation of its cardinal virtue. 


NOTE ON P. 237, LAST LINE. 

For the w'ord vydkopa in the original here (see also p. 242, 1 . 3 
infra), cf. Kusumdfijali, p. 6) L 7. 


* This probably refers to the Paft- ttfdhydya-br^hmana, p. x), _ out, If 
chada^i. A Calcutta Pandit told this is the sjiine as the vivaraaa- 
me that it referred to the Prameya- prameya-saiigraha, it is by Bh4ra- 
vivarapa-saAgraha (cf. Dr. Burnell’s titirthavidyaranya (see Dr. BumeU’i 
preface to his edition of the Deva- Cat. of Tanjore MSS. p. 88). 




APPENDIX 


ON THE UPXDHI (cf. suprot, pp. 7, 8, 174, 194). 

[As the itpddM or ** condition ** is « peculiarity of 
Hindu logic which is little known in Europe, I have 
added the following translation of the sections in the 
Bhdshd-parichchheda and the Siddhdnta-muktdvall, which 
treat of it.] 

cxxxvii. TkeU which always cxcompanies the nwyor term, 
(sddhya), hut does not always accompany the middle 
Qi/Uu), is called th ,6 condition {vpddhi) ; its eaxmvna- 
tion is now set forth. 

Our author now proceeds to define the upddh/i or 
condition/ which is used to stop our acquiescence in a 
universal proposition as laid down by another person; — 
** that which always accompanies,” &c. The meaning of 
this is that the so-called condition, while it invariably 

^ T\iGupddhii% the ^'oonditioa^ smoke. Similarly, the alleged ar- 
'which must be supplied to restrict gument that B is dark because he 
a too general middle term. If the is Mitrd’s %un *’ fails, if we can estab- 
middle term, as thus restricted* is lish that the dark colour of her for^ 
still found ill the minor term, the mer ofifspring A depended not on 
argument is v«lid ; [f not, it fails, his being her son, but on her hap- 
Thus, in ** The mountain has smoke pening to have fed on vegetables 
because it has fire (which rests on instead of ghee. If can prove 
the false premiss^ that all fire is ac- that she still keeps to her old diet, 
eoHipahied by smoke **), We must add of course our amended middle term 
''wetfuer’astheqonditionof ‘‘fire;*’ will still prove B to'^be dark, but 
and If the monntatn Aas wet fuel not otherwise, 
as well as fire, of oou»e it will have 
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accompanies that which is accepted as the major term, 
does not thus invariably accompany that which our oppo- 
nent puts forward as his middle term. [Thus in the false 
argument, " Tlie mountain has smoke because it has fire,** 
we may advance “ wet fuel,” or rather the being produced 
from wet fuel,” as an ‘upddhi, since ” wet fuel ” is neces- 
sarily found whereveir smoke is, but not always where fire 
is, as ^.g., in a red-hot iron ball.] 

" But,” the opponent may suggest, " if this were true, 
would it not follow that (a) in the case of the too wide 
middle term in the argument, ‘ This [second] son of Mitri's, 
whom I have not seen, must be dark because he is Mitri’s 
son,’ we could not allege ‘ the being produced from feeding 
on vegetables ’ ^ as a * condition,’ — inasmuch as it does not 
invariably accompany a dark colour, since a dark colour 
does also reside in things like [unbaked] jars, &c., which 
have nothing to do with feeding on vegetables ? (J) 

Again, in the argument, ‘ The air must be perceptible to 
sensed because it is the site of touch,’ we could not allege 
the ‘ possessing proportionate form ’ as a * condition ; ’ be- 
cause perceptibility [to the internal sense] is found in the 
soul, &c., and yet soul, &c.,have no form [and therefore the 
* possessing proportionate form ’ does not invariably accom- 
pany perceptibility], (c) Again, in the argument, ' Destruc- 
tion is itself perishable, because it is produced,’ we could 
not allege as a ‘ condition ’ the ‘ being included in some 
positive category of existence’’ [destruction being a 
form of non-existence, called " emei-gent,* ’dvaiiiSdbhdva], 

1 The Hindus think that » child’s nre spariavat, but by fl. 27 6 t 

dsrk colour comes from the mother’s these air is neither jwafjmJMa nor 
living on vegetables, while its fair riptmU. 

colonr comes from ' her living on ^ This condition would imply that 
ghee. we fcnld only Mgue from this middle 

* By Bhdsh&.parich. fl. 25, the tenn**thebeingprodaced”inea8esof 
four ekinents, earth, water, air, and positive existence, not non-exiritenoe. 
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inasmuch as perishability is found in antecedent non* 
existence, and this certainly cannot be said to be included 
in any positive category of existence/' 

We, however, deny this, and maintain that the true mean* 
ing of the definition is simply this, — that whatever fact or 
mark we take to determine definitely, in reference to the 
topic, the major term which our condition is invariably to 
accompany, that same fact or mark must be equally taken 
to determine the middle term which our said condition is 
not invariably to accompany. Tlius (a) the “ being pro- 
duced from feeding on vegetables ” invariably accompanies 
“ a dark colour,” as determined by the fact that it is Mitrh's 
son, whose dark colour is discussed [and this very fact is 
the alleged middle term of the argument; but the pre- 
tended contradictory instance of the dark jar is not in 
point, as this was not tlie topic discussed], (b) Again, 
“ possessing proportionate form " invariably accompanies 
perceptibility as determined by tlie fact that the thing 
perceived is an external object; wliile it does not in- 
variably accompany the alleged middle term “ the being 
the site of touch,” which is equally to be determined by the 
fact that the thing perceived is to be an external object.^ 
(c) Again, in the argument “destruction is perishable 
from its being produced,” the “being included in some 
positive category of existence” invariably accompanies 
the major term “perishable,” when determined by the 
attribute of being produced. TAud this is the middle term 
advanced; and therefore the alleged contradictory in- 
stance, “ antecedent non-existence,” is not in point, since 
nobody pretends that this is produced at all.] ■ 

But it is to be observed that there is nothing of tnis 
kind in valid middle terms, there is nothing there 

* “Soul,'' of oourae, b aj>t external; bat our t<^io wm not teul bat air. 
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invariably accompanies the major term when 
determined by a certain fact or mark, and does not so 
accompany the middle term when similarly determined. 
This is peculiar to the so-called condition. [Should the 
reader object that *' in each of our previous examples there 
has been given a separate determining mark or attribute 
which M as to be found in each of the cases included under 
each; how then, in the absence of some general rule, 
are we to find out what this determining mark is to be in 
any particular given case ? ” We reply that] in the case 
of any middle term which is too general, the required 
general rule consists in the constant presence of one or 
other of tlie following alternatives, viz., that the subjects 
thus to be included are either (i.) the acknowledged site 
of the major term, and also the site of the condition,^ or 
else (ii.) the acknowledged site of the too general middle 
term, but excluding the said condition and it will be 
when the case is determined by the presence of one or 
other of these alternatives that the condition will be con- 
sidered as “ always accompanying the major term, and not 
always accompanying the middle term.” * 

v' 

^ As,. e.g,f the mountain and though possessing the respective 
MiM’a iirst son in the two false middle terms'* fire” and the being 
argurt^nts, * * The mountain has Mitrd’s offspring " do not possess the 
smoke because it has dre ” (when respective conditions wet fuel ” or 
Ihe fir^-possessing red-hot iron ball *' the motbiW*s feeding on vege* 
has no*^ smoke), and '‘Mitrd’s first tables,” nor^ consequently, the 
ton A is dark because he is respective major terms {tddhya) 
Mitnl> offspring ” (when her second •• smoke ” and ” dark colour.” 
sod B is fair). These two subjects * This will exclude the objected 
possess the respective sddhyas or case of *'dark jars” in (a), as it 
major terms ** smoke ” and " dark falls under neither of these two alter- 
colour,” and therefore are respec- natives ; for, though they are the 
tively the subjects where the con- sites of the $idhya "^dark colour,” 
ditions ” wet fuel ” and ” the they do not . admit the condition 
mother’s feeding on vegetables ” are ”the feeding on vegetables,” nor 
to be respectively apnlied. the middle term the being MitnCs 

* As, c.(7., the red-hot ball of iron wm.” 
and Mitrd’s second son; as these, 
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cxxxviii. A U true Conditions reside in lAe same ei^tjfeetii^ioith 
their major t&me ; ^ and, tb^ soihjede ’being thus 00 a 
nmi,the {erring) middleterrn ivUl be equally too general 
in regard to the CondUion and the major term.^ 
cxxxix. It is in order to prim favlty generality in a 
middle term that the Condition has to b^ employed. 

The meaning of this is that it is in consequence of the, 
middle term being found too general in regard to the 
condition, that we infer that it is too general in regard' 
to the major term ; and hence the use of having a con- 
dition at all. (a.) Thus, where the condition invariably 
accompanies an unlimited ^ major term, we infer that the 
middle term is too general in regard to the major term, 
from the very fact that it is too general in regard to the 
condition ; as, for example, in the instance “ the mountain 
has smoke because it has fire,” where we infer that the 
“ fire” is too general in regard to “ smoke,” since it is too 
general in regard to “ wet fuel ; ” for there is a rule that 
what is too general for that which invariably accompanies" 
must also be too general for that which is invariably 
accompanied. (&.) But where we take some fact or mark 
to determine definitely the-major term which the . condition 
is invariably to accompany, ^there it is from the middle 
term’s being found too general jn regard tp the condition in 
cases possessing this fact, or mark that \re infer that the 
middle term is equally too general in regard to 'the major 
teri in. Thus in the argument, “ B is dark because he jft 
Mitrd’s son,” the middle term “ the fact of being Mitri’S 

^ /.e.» wherever there is fire pro- ball of iron), there the upddhi also 
duced by wet fuel there is smoke, is not applicable. 

The condition and the major term * /,e., one which requires no deters 
are ^‘equipollent” in their extension, mining fact or mark, such as the 
* ^ Where the ‘UeUi is found and three objected arguments required 
nqt the addhya (as in the red-hot In $*137. 
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son ” is too general in regard to the sddhya, " dark colour,” 
because it is too general in r^ard to the upddhi, “ feeding 
on vegetables,” as seen in ^he case of Miti'd’s second sou 
[Mitra’s parentage being the assumed fact or mark, and 
Mitra herself not having fed on vegetables previous to his 
birth]. 

[But an doctor zhight here interpose, ** If your defini* 
lion of a condition be correct, surely a pretended condi- 
tion which fulfils 3 ^ur definition can always be found 
even in. thOj case of a valid middle term. For instance, in 
the stock aiguraent.* the mountain must have fire because 
it lias smoke,’ we’may assuime as our pretended condition 
'the beings always found elsewhere than in the moun- 
tiiin;’ since this ceii^ainly does not always 'accompany 
the middle'* term,* inasmuch 'as it is not found in the 
'mountain itself M'here the smoke is acknowledged to be ; 
and yet it apparently does ‘ always accompany the major 
term,’ since in every other known case of fire we certainly 
find it, and as for the present case you must remember 
that the presence of fire in this mountain is the very point 
in dispute.” To this we reply] You never may take such 
a condition as '* the being always found elsewhere than in 
the subject or minor term ” (unless this can be proved by 
some direbt sense-evidence which precludes all dispute),; 
because, in the first* place, you cannot produce any argu- 
ment to coifvihce your antagonist that this condition does 
invariably accompany the major term [since he naturally 
maintiims that the present case is exactly one in point 
^against you] ; and, secondly, because it is self-contradictory 
[as the same nugatory condition may be equally employed 
to overthrow the contrary argument]. 

But if you can establish it by direct sense-evidence, then 
the "being always found elsewhere than in the subject” 

«ie a*»AT!ic 8j.:i6TY, 
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becomes a true condition, [and serves to render nugatory 
the false argument which a disputant tries to establish]. 
Thus ill the illusory argument " the fire must be non-hot 
because it is artificial,” we can have a valid condition in 
“ the being always found elsewhere than in fire,” since we 
can prove by. sense-evidence that fire is hoV [thus the 
upddhi here is a means of overthrowing the false argu- 
ment]. 

Where the fact of its always accompanying the major 
term, &c., is disputed, there we have what is called a 
disputed condition.® But ‘‘the being found elsewhere 
than in the subject” can never be employed even as a. dis- 
puted condition, in accordance with the traditional rules 
of logical controversy.® 

E. B. C. 


* The disputant says, Fire must 
be non-hot because it is artificial.” 
“Well,” you rejoin, “then it must 
only be an artificiality which is al- 
ways found elsewhere than in fire, 
— ie,, one which will not answer 
your purpose in trying to prove 
your point.” Here the proposed 
upddhi “the being always found 
elsewhere than in fire ” answers to 
the definition, as it does not always 
accompany the hetu “ possessing arti- 
ficiality,” but it does always accom- 
puny the dddhya “ non-hot,” as fire is 
proved by sense-evidence to be hot. 


® As in the argument, ” The earth, 
must have had a maker because 
they have the nature of effects,” 
where the Theist disputes the Athe- 
istic condition “the being produced 
by one possessing a body.” See 
Kusumdfijali, v. 2. 

’ In fact, it would abolish all dis- 
putation at the outset, as each 
party would produce a condition 
which from his own point of view 
would reduce his opponent to si- 
lence. In other words, a true con- 
dition knust be consistent with eUIur 
party^s opinions. 


THE END. 
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